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INTEODTJCTION. 


UaANDA and East Africa liave recently excited sucli 
a -vvidesiDread interest, that I venture to hope my 
Inunhle attempt to record the story of past endeavours, 
and my earnest eflPort to throw some liglit upon the 
questions which remain for solution regarding their 
future administration and capabilities, will meet with 
the approval of those who have shown so strong an 
interest in their fate. 

Her Majesty’s Government have lately sent a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to Uganda; and I hope that the 
account contained in these pages of the series of events 
which led to the political situation which Sir Gerald 
Portal was sent to examine, may he read with some 
mterest in conjunction with his report. At the present 
time, moreover, when we have already declared a pro- 
tectorate over Nyasaland and Zanzibar, and it is not 
beyond the bounds of probability that East Africa and 
Uganda may before long share the same advantages, 
the various f)i’ohlems which present themselves for 
solution in these infant empires in East Africa de- 
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mancl our most serious attention. Since therc^ is no 
specialist attaclied to the mission who can ruriiish an 
authoritative report on the capabilities of the soil and 
climate for various agricultural products of commercial 
value — on the animal fodder, &c. — I venture to hope 
that my own observations — albeit not those of an ex- 
pert-may under the circumstances be of some use. 

My aim, therefore, in these volumes, has been not so 
much to set forth a narrative of personal adventure, 
sport, and travel — a species of writing with which the 
public has been regaled by those A^dlo ha,ve far more to 
tell than I — but ratliei' to place before thinking men 
subjects of more serious concern, both to ourselvos in 
our dealings with Africa and to the subject races lor 
whose welfare wo have made ourselves resjanisible. 

The rapid increase of po]mlatioii, the closing ol‘ the 
hitherto available outlets Jor emigration and (or in- 
dustrial extension, as well as of the markets i'or our 
goods, and the sources of supply of our needs, indicate 
that the time is not far distant when the teeming 
populations of Europe will turn to the fertile highlands 
of Africa to seek neAv fields for expansion. It is ])os- 
sihle, therefore, that British Central and British East 
Africa may be the embryo empires of an ejroch already 
dawning — empires which, in the zenith of their growth 
and development, may rival those mighty dependencies 
which are now the j^ride of the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
behoves ns, then, to take heed to the small beginnings 
of these great things, and in laying the foundations, 
to ensure that the greatness of the structure shall 
not suffer from lack of realisation on our part in the 
present. 
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There are many who have seemed to look on Africa 
as merely a field for romance and adventure — as a 
great blank continent on which explorers or adven- 
turei-s were free to write their own names in capital 
letters. With the last decade of the nineteenth 
century I trust that a new era has dawned for the 
African, and a new conception of our duties with 
regard to him has dawned upon ourselves. If these 
pages shall make it clearer what those duties are, and 
if the suggestions (Avhich I offer with diffidence) shall 
to some extent he found feasible and wortlry of 
acceptance, ray aim in writing these volumes will be 
accomplished aud my ambition fulfilled. 

I well know, of course, that the views which I have 
expressed may be oiien to dissent. I have had, how- 
ever, the privilege for many years of enjoying the 
friendship of Sir John Kirk, than whom no living man 
knows more of these matters, and of the Rev. H. 
Waller, aud others who have devoted their time aud 
attention to African affairs. I have, so far as time 
has permitted me, endeavoured to collate the opinions 
of well - known writers, such as Gordon, Livingstone, 
Speke, Grant, Baker, and more modern travellers, and, 
where possible, I have quoted my authority. Above 
all, I have had the great advantage of going into these 
questions myself on the spot, and hearing the views 
of others in Africa itself 

1 would plead for the indulgence due to the first 
literary attempt of one whose life has been more full of 
action than of leisure. This must stand as my apology 
for defects of style and lack of literary merit. Those 
who have lived year after year in the surroundings of 
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civilisatiou can hardly appreciate, perhaps, the effect oC 
a total exclusion from all sources of literature. For 
some sixteen years my life has been a seiies ol‘ -wamler- 
iugs on service in the field, in various parts of India 
and in Africa, far from libraries, and often even from 
periodical literature- 

Nor have I the presmnption to suppose that a book 
which has extended to the length of the present vol- 
umes will be read consecutively through from cover to 
cover, except by a very few. I hope, however, that with 
the assistance of the index, upon which special care has 
been bestowed, those wlio are iut(!r(^sted in any one oi‘ 
the various problems to which 1 have; alluded (com- 
merce, labour, tran, sport, administiutiou, slave-trade, 
missions, &c.) will be abb* with little troubh^ to rel'er to 
such portions of the book us may bavo a sp('.cial in- 
terest for them. Others who nuiy be concc'rned in the 
religious controversy which has arisen rc'garding the 
treatment of the sects in Uganda, or in the narrative 
of travel, the war against the slavers in Nyasaland, or 
hi sport, the domestication of the African elephant, 
&c., will, I trust, find something of interest on each of 
these subjects in the following pages, and pardon the 
inclusion of matter outside the sphere of their own 
individual sympathy. 

In the mere narrative of travel, I have endeavoured 
not so much to describe the ethnological characteristics 
or the social peculiarities of the peoples of Africa — I 
have even omitted the chapter on the customs and 
traditions of the Waganda and neighbouring countries, 
— for these have been again and again exhaustively 
described by such writers as Burton, Livingstone, 
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Scliweinfurth, Junker, Speke, and many others : I 
have rather attempted, with perhajjs indifferent suc- 
cess, to present a view of Africa and its people, and 
of the life of the European in that country, which will 
convey a distinct conception to the reader, and enable 
him to conjure up a mental picture of daily life in 
Africa, and the round of daily work or travel, For 
it has often seemed to me that travellers have been 
so engrossed with the stirring events in which they 
have borne a part, that they have given prominence 
to these, to the exclusion of the petty and daily 
incident ; and that, writing long after the conclusion 
of their travels, when such daily routine had become 
familiarised to their minds by constant habit, they 
have presujiposed an elementary knowledge of the 
nature and features of the country and its people, and 
of the modes and initia of travel, which the average 
reader does not possess — or possessing, cannot with 
certainty adapt to the special part of the country of 
which he may be reading. For this reason. I have 
purposely quoted freely from my diary, that the first 
impressions of the moment may be photographed in 
my pages. 

A word as to the spelling of African names. I have 
adopted, for the most part, the Swahili prefix, since 
this language is a type of the Bantu tongues, and has 
been called the lingua franca of Africa. In the Swahili 
vocabulary the name of a country begins with TJ, of 
an individual with M, of iudividuals (plural) with Wa-, 
of a language with Ki-, thus : — 

U[/an(Jfi, coiuiLiy. Mganda, an individual. Waganda^ tlic people Kiganda^ the language 

Usoga, ti Msoga, it TVdsaga, n Kxsoga, n 

XJimiiba, II Mlanitini » Irfl/Lamlju, » Ki-hamhUj u 
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These prefixes are locally cbairgocl, and this causes con- 
fusion. Thus in the language of' Uganda, the country 
is called Buganda, Busoga, Buddu. The people, Ba- 
ganda, Baliuma, Baaoga. The language, Luganda, &c. 
So again in Nyasaland the plural W is dropped, and 
Wankonde hecomes ’Ankonde, Atonga, Angoni, &c. ; 
as also the singular M, and one speaks of a ’Nkonde 
man, an Atonga, &c.. In some cases it has been 
necessary to defer to these variations, where names 
have become well known through the writings of 
others (as Buddu, Wankondd, &c.) I may add that 
r and I are completely interchangeabh' in the Baut\i 
languages, so that the natives will use tlici forms 
Ingleza, Ingreza, Aidcoli, Aukori, in tlui same breath, 
without apparently any ]Ka‘ception ol‘ a diiron'iicc* in 
sound. 

Two or three African words, being ol' vmy oamstant 
use and expressive, have been adniittcxl. Thus mi- 
ranclu of Nyasaland, and slicmri of East AJ'rica — tlie 
former Chinyauja, the latter Swahili — mean a con- 
ference, a discussion, a palaver, or a council. The. 
former comes to mean a “quarrel" as the result of an 
argument, and so the threat “I’ll have a mirandu if 
you do not do so,” is the exact equivalent of “I sliall 
have something to say to you if,” &c. A slimnba is 
a plantation, and means also cultivation generally. Ijt. 
Uganda it is used as the equivalent of hyalo, and may 
mean an estate from the size of a garden to a large 
district containing very many smaller hyalo or shamhas. 
A safari is a caravan. Ashari are an intermediate 
rank below the headmen, but above the porters ; they 
carry no loads, and are available for special duties. 
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Askari also means a soldier — among the Sudanese, 
askar. Aithmn (Sudanese, viz. Arabic), tlie widows 
and belongings of a dead man. 

The maps have been specially prepared by Mr E, 
G. Eavenstein, from all available sources, and he has 
most kindly embodied in them much information not 
otherwise obtainable. Pimbably no man in England 
is better acquainted with every detail of East African 
geography than Mr Eavenstein, who has made it a 
sjoecial study, and the reader may therefore rely on 
these maps as being more exactly accurate and more 
“iqo to date” than any which have yet been published. 
Mr Staidey, Dr Stublraann, and other great explorers, 
have, I believe, j^l^ced their charts at his disposal at 
various times, and as cartographer to the Imperial 
British East African Comj)any he has had access to 
the numerous local maps made by employes of the 
Company : his opportunities and his knowledge are 
therefore unique. Moreover, he has had suniiar in- 
formation at his disj)osal with regard to Nyasaland 
and the intermediate district, and I therefore feel that 
by obtaining his services for the compilation of my maps 
the very best possible results have been ensured. 

Of my own route from the coast to the farthest 
point of my travels in East Africa, I prepared a road 
chart, on the scale of four miles to the inch, upon 
which I inserted copious notes of the soil, vegetation, 
&c. These have, of course, been utilised by Mr Eaven- 
stein, and the area to the west of the Nile, up to 
Euwenzori and the frontiers of the Congo State, has 
been reduced to twelve miles to the inch, and repro- 
duced as a facsimile of my chart by the Intelligence 
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Dopaxtmeiit War Office iiucler my own supevviBiou; 
and they, by the kindness oi‘ Colonel Trotter, have 
supplied Messrs Stanford with transfers for Lhe produc- 
tion of the map in this volume. Oa})taiu Williams, 
Tl.A., has kindly inserted upon it the divisions of the 
various provinces of Uganda, according to his idea of 
their delimitation, and in conjunction with the notes 
made by myself. He has also sketched in the Sess4 
group of islands in the Victoria Lake. 

The illustrations have been undertaken by my sister- 
in-law, Mrs E. J. Lugai’d, by Mr G. D. Eowlaudson, 
and by Messrs Ross and Hare of my regiment, They 
have been produced from a vast number of ])hoio- 
graphs and drawings, for which T am indebted to 
Bishop Tucker, C.M.S., Mr E, (J. Bmitli, (J.M'.K., Cfap- 
tain Pringle, R.E. (of the Railway Sui'V(^y), ami many 
other friends. Each artist has taken th(', most iuliiiiti* 
pains in the iiroduction of tlio pictures— often redraw- 
ing the picture several times — under my personal su- 
pervision, until every detail corresponded as exactly 
as possible with the actual scene as 1 remember it. 
For their untiring patience, and their willingness to 
sacrifice time and labour and even “artistic effect” 
to my desire for accuracy, I owe them my hearty 
thanks. 

13 Btjbt Stiibet, St James’, 

London, October 1893 
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STAIW Wll AimiClA — AUUIVK AT ^VUiaNJANM, 

Eoturafi’om Buvmiv™lloalUi hiiimirod NTtiWHMity fin’ utMivf wock -(^ii an 
halt-pay— A vri VO at NhiiIuh My HOvviuoM vufiiHotl liy Italiiuii- -lafo <iii 
board- -Exivaonlinavy IviiidaoHH— Annw at llalian i‘a)uiu. ,]si(i pviwpoot 
of service— Ctouoj’al UaldiHora Pitrlal'a iiiiHaioii --llalijin HohUovH — 
Their equiimioiit — Arriw at Alien- -Hin bark for Zauybar— Si'lieiue 
of elephanl-lmuting, autl futuro cinployniont— (Joruiaii omigvanlH — 
Zanzibar — General Alathewa-- The Ilaglulurl— Wail for Quilimane — 
Portuguese and slavery — O’Neill -Tlio lighting at Karuuga's — An in- 
solent native — Gold iiroapeetorH and tlioir niothods - 1'he JJunkeld — 
Arrive at Quilimane— Doubts about tho ICaronga rvar. 


In August 1887 1 retuvnud from the Burma campaign, 
in which heavy work and a bad climate had shattered 
my health. Uiiwilllug, by going on sick-k>ave, to be 
again an absentee from my regiment— froin which I 
had been already separated whilt^ serving in the Sudan 
and Burma cam])aigns uusoconded, whereby uiy absence 
involved extra duty on tlie others —I effected an ex- 
change to the battalion at liomo, and readied England 
VOL. I. A 
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ui September L887. The lew 'weeks’ leave, wliioli was 
all that was granted me, al'tev many cmitinunus years 
ill the East, — including two campaigns ol‘ nearly a year 
each, ill perhaps the worst climates in the. vairld, — had 
not sufficed to restore my health, when 1 (‘oiind myself 
again under orders for foreign jservice, anil embarked 
with my regiment for Gibraltar on Dec. 22d. 

Finding myself unfit to discharge purely routine 
duties satisfactorily, I applied to be placed on tem- 
porary half-pay, and this course was permitted to me 
on the recommendation of a medical board. Qlie ques- 
tion then was, What should I do ? What I felt I 
needed was active hard work — rather than rest— in 
order to recover from the strain, So with hfty sov- 
ereigns ill my belt, .and with practically no outlib at 
all except my favourite little ‘450 ride, — which had 
done me service already in many countries, for seiiu' 
years, — I got on board tbe first passing slii'i), as a 
second-class passenger, and sailed 1 knew net Avhitber. 
It was a strange experience, beginning lile all over 
again, as it seemed, with only an old rifio, jiaid for- - 
ill the absence of funds — by shooting a man-eating tiger 
with a reward on his head I 

We got to Naples, to which port the shi]i was 
bound. I had done ray utmost before leaving England 
to obtain permission to join the Italians, then fight- 
ing against the Abyssinians, and smarting from their 
recent reverse at Dogali. I had failed, and was told 
the thing was impossible. So having come to Italy, 
I now took the night train to Dome, and once more 
offered my services, pleading the five medals and 
decorations which I already wore {including the 
D.S.O., then recently instituted) as my only claim for 
consideration. 

They would have none of me, and told me that I 
should be arrested as a spy immediately on my arrival 
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ill Abyssinia; that ibe only “foreigner” tliere, was 
the ‘ Times’ correspondent, and even he bad only won 
permission after eight days of neg’otiation, backed by a 
letter from lier Majesty’s Government and the ‘Times’ 
influence. I returned by the night mail, and found my 
ship on the point of sailing. Embarking, I went in her 
as far as Suez. I led here a very curious life, a chaiiter 
indeed in itself ; but I am not writing an autobiograjihy, 
and must pass on. My sovereigns were running down, 
and I was driven to strange shifts and expedients. By- 
and-by a ship came in bound for Massowa, and laden 
with timber. In the exigency of the diminishing re- 
sources, I took this time a deck passage, and slept 
at haphazard among the timber. The necessities of 
the case drove me for my morning bath to the fore- 
castle and a bucket of water among the sailors, and 
for my meal of broken victuals with the Italian cook, 
to the cook’s galley alongside the engines, — in the 
Bed Sea ! where the heat was such as would try a 
black stoker. 

“Adversity finds us strange bedfellows,” and in a 
somewhat varied experience it has struck me as most 
wonderful what an amount of human kindness and 
genuine true-heartedness comes to the surface under 
such circumstances, hidden often under the roughest ex- 
teriors. My diary bears ivitness to this again and again, 

■ — how always in my extremity I met nothing but gener- 
osity, how every one on all occasions treated me with 
a singular kindness, which, in my lonely position, made 
me often feel almost foolishly grateful. A fine stalwart 
fello-w — an Italian who spoke some English, the boat- 
swain of the crew — had become my friend. Bough he 
was, but he treated me with a respect to which my posi- 
tion laid no claim. I saw hnn but seldom, but though 
I was herded with Arab coolies and Italian roughs, he 
saw through my disguise, and told me he knew I was 
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a gentilhomme, and did a, 11 he could to make my wa-y 
easy. His story he confided to me, and, jioor fellow, it 
was a sad one indeed. Impulsive hut sincere, he sur- 
prised me one evening by suddenly saying, with a lervid 
imprecation, “ I do anything for YOU. You want shirt, 
I give you my own shirt off my hack [seizing it in his 
hand], because you have good heart,” and he turned 
abruptly away to hide his emotion. I suffered much 
from sleeplessness, and the well-meant sympathy of this 
good-hearted fellow touched me deeply. It was not a 
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voyage de luxe, as would appear from the only de- 
scriptive passage I can find in my diary. “ At last, 
at 8.80, I made up my bed. The very coolies on board 
have a mattress of sorts, or a guddi (quilted mat). I 
have only a rug, and the iron ledge on which I sleep 
has some nuts in it, which are uncomfortable, and a 
pipe sticks out behind my head, and again at my knees, 
so I have only about 4 ft, of length and one of breadth, 
and my legs have to hang over, but it, is cleaner than 
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the deck ” In aiiothei- passage I find a description of 
the process of washing my own clothes, an art T now 
essayed for the first time ! But I will not detail the 
incidents of the voyage, vivid though they are in my 
memory. We arrived at Massowa on Feb. 25th. 

My resolve liad been to join the Italian expedition ; 
and, denied in my attempts hitherto, I had come here in 
pursuance of my original plan. Landing in the evening 
at Massowa, I went to a cafe, and learnt that there 
was a railway as far as Dogali, and that the Italian 
advanced camji lay at Saati beyond. I managed to 
pick up a Somal who, hailing from Aden, had acquired 
a knowledge of Hindustani , and promising him a liberal 
reward {which I could ill afford), I secured his services. 
We mounted a train, and presently an Italian official 
came and demanded our passjiorts. I affected a crass 
ignorance. He gesticulated in various languages, and I 
responded in English or Hindustani, volubly assuring 
him it was all right in a language he did not under- 
stand, and ignoring his earnest efforts to induce me to 
comprehend that he wanted a passport. 1 was as 
courteous as possible- — in Hindustani — but as stupid as 
a mule, and failed to perceive that I must imme- 
diately get out or produce the desired document. The 
train began to move. The exasperated official, finding 
himself in a dilemma, gave me up as hopeless, but there 
was no mistaking his meaning that he would oust the 
Somal at any rate, I told the latter (in Hindustani) 
to “hang on”; the official tried to pull him out; I 
expostulated, as though my feelings were much hurt. 
The train moved faster and faster, till the official was 
compelled to drop off ; and I expect it was just as well 
that I did not understand his language, and )S 0 could 
not gather the tenor of his observations, but I guessed 
them ! 

We reached Dogali, and started oui’ night walk by 
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the liglib of a nearly full moon, along the broad road 
made hy the Italian tro<-)ps, passing' in some uuuiuei' 
various sentries. From tiuie to time ^ve. found tem- 
porary sheds hy the roadside, where all kinds (F im- 
possible and j^articoloured drinks were sold. At one 
of these we stopped, and the Somal explaineol to me 
that a small hoy, who knew some Italian, and s]3oke 
Arabic (as did the Sonial), lived here, and that if we 
could secure him, w'e might get through the sentries ; 
otherwise it would go hai'd with us. The night was 
intensely hot, and I invested in some cheap drink, and 
opened negotiations with the ea/d-keeper. They were 
eventually successful, and we started now with the hoy 
attached. It had become night long since, and tlio 
road was lonely, except for an occasional soldier, and he 
seldom sober. What the preci.so daugen was 1 am not 
aware —whether from hostile natives or tlie hiiir of an 
Italian sentry shooting us; for, of c(mi’S(i, wi' kiu'.w no 
countersign, or even the ordinary ])aHM-word. Anyway, 
it began to be obvious that the hoy was in a tles])(y'ate 
fright, and even tlie stout Somal began to show signs of 
wi.shing he wasn’t there. So I amused myself hy tell- 
ing him stories of heroic deeds of my own, of camjiaigns 
and battles, and of tigers and bears, till I had demon- 
strated that there surely never was so brave or so 
wonderful a man as myself All this he detailed in 
Arabic to the open-eyed boy, till they both fancied 
that with such a Baron Munchausen in their company 
we might survive after all ; and they did not holt, as I 
had feared they might. 

We succeeded, I don’t quite know how, and, passing 
all sentries, I eventually found myself at the tent of 
the English correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ in a very 
bedraggled and travel-stained gear. Flis astonishment 
was great, hut he received me courteoiisly, and I was 
presently introduced to General Baldisera, command- 
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Ing the brigade, and his staff They offered me 
refreshments. I had eaten nothing since daybreak, 
and not much then ; and I conld have eaten, I thought, 
a whole leg of mutton ! At all events, I did not leave 
much of the thin slice of Italian sausage and the 
poached egg which their hospitality provided. Nothing 
could exceed their courtesy, and I had a long and most 
agreeable conversation. G-eneral Baldisera, both from 
his face and from his refined and conrieons manner, 
reminded me much of my quondam chief, Sir Martin ‘ 
Dillon. 

Mr (now Sir Gerald) Portal had just completed his 
mission to the King of Ahys.shua, of which the Italian 
officers freely expressed their disapproval. Operations, 
they said, had been interrupted the previous cold 
weather. They had sweltered through the deadly heat 
and the unhealthy climate the whole hot weathei', in 
the confident assurance of a brisk campaign in the cold 
season, and an advance into Abyssinia, to take vengeance 
for the massacre of Dogali. But now British diplomacy 
had interfered. The winter had all hnt passed, and as 
fighting was not to take place until the result of Mr 
Portal’s embassy was known, it was now too late to 
begin although it had failed. Meanwhile the troops 
were being invalided by shiploads, and there were 1000 
men in hospital at that time ; they could not invalid 
them fast enough. All the force was to retire in three 
weeks, after completing a permanent fort, and only 
the Corps d’Afrique would remain. Bitterly they 
resented it, — “English officers,” they courteously said, 
“ we welcome and love ; hut English diplomacy we 
detest.” Such was the Italian view of the Englisli 
mission. 

I offered my services, hut was told that I must see 
the General Commanding -in -Chief (General Mazaro) 
on the snhieot, though I was welcome to stay as long 
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as I liked in the meantime. All next day I thought 
the matter over. I was assured there was not the 
slightest possibility of active service. I offered to scout 
Independently towards the enemy. I was told this 
service was most efficiently done hy the Italian cavalry, 
and was eagerly sought after as an alternative to 
ennui. I offered my services in any capacity to the 
‘ Times ’ correspondent, on condition that I should 
engage in any action. But I saw that the prospects 
were not encouraging, and the life would be the reverse 
of that constant hard work and action which I sought 
— ^with intense heat and swarms of flies thrown in. So 
I I'eluctantly abandoned the undertaking which I had 
used such efforts to engage in, and returned to Masso- 
wa — this time with a passjiort from Gout'i’al Baklisora, 
and a ridiiig'-nmle which Mr Vifietehy kindly huit ,nio. 
He had, moreover, most generously olferod to allow mo 
to share his tent if I remained. Long after, in Uganda, 
I heard the story of these adventnres from a gi'oup 
of Somals, who learal them from my guide, and their 
astonipshment was groat to find that I was that "solf- 
willed Englipshman.” 

The thing that struck me most in this trip to the 
Italian outposts was the extraordinary capacity of the 
Italian soldier for field-work. The whole of the rail- 
way, which in some places had involved very heavy 
embankments, necessitating the carriage of enormous 
quantities of earth and stone, had been made entirely 
by the soldiers. The country was one endless series 
of interminable small hills, yet every height of import- 
ance was crowned with a strong masonry fort, with 
larger ones at Mikullu and Otumlo, and a very strong 
masonry wall frequently ran along the crest-line and 
down the side of the slope. The Italian soldier worked 
ill the great beat with apparently the utmost goodwill, 
and most effectively; nor could I help contrasting in 
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my inincl — much to their disadvantage — the caiiaclty of 
our own soldiers in this respect. 

I recalled the long months in Afghanistan, where I 
had so often superintended working-parties at road- 
making, and levelling of forts, &c , — work of a far 
lighter nature than this, executed iu a climate where 
the hitter cold (the ground was frozen and covered 
with snow) made work a pleasure, to say nothing of 
the stimulus of extra “ working J)ay.” Yet the results 
were almost nil, and no interest was taken in the task. 
In the Sudan we dare not even attempt to get our 
soldiers to construct field - works. Special corps of 
engineers undertook even the smallest redoubts, and 
gangs of the idlest of navvies, paid at extraordinary 
rates, and fed and 2)ampered, and generally drunk, were 
imported hy Messrs Lucas k, Aird to begin the construc- 
tion of the Suakim-Berber railway, through a country 
offering far fewer natural difiiculties than this. There 
is something wrong in our system, when a contrast so 
painfully to our clisadvantage as this can be drawn 
between our soldiers and those of Italy, in a matter 
of such great moment and significance. The Italian 
soldier works willingly and contentedly, and requires 
very little supervision. Discipline is very strict, yet 
there exists what seems to an English officer an 
almost extraordinary familiarity between the officers 
and men. 

The country as far as Mikullu consists of low un- 
dulating sterile hills, very wild and desolate. Thence 
onwards (inland) the hills are much higher and wilder 
— of black igneous rock. The vegetation at first con- 
sists of scrub acacia and a few kinds of cacti ; but as the 
hills become bolder, the trees also are larger, and in the 
Jchors or water-courses is some fair-sized timber. An 
Italian officer, who was a keen sportsman, and had been 
here three years and done much scouting, said that 
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:intelo]u-i, giizellej a very lai'ge. })hea,saui, auci a Imstard 
were to be got, also a kind of .small wild caitlod Thesis- 
last greatly excited my cuimsity, .lud 1 was incliued 
to be sceptical about them ; but 1 ^va.s assured by every 
o]ie that they had been seen, though rarel}^ aud were 
very wild. I wish it had been possible for me to .shoot 
one of these animals ; but I was told there were none 
to be found now in the vicinity. There were also wild 
boar, aud innumerable saiid-grouse. 

As far as I could judge, the Italian held- equipment 
seemed very complete. The electric .search-light.s played 
at the base ; a captive balloon was used for .scouting ; 
the commissariat and other departments, 1 was told, 
woi'ked admirably, while in .smaller didails I uoticiul 
that their means of water-carriage (flat zinc cylimh'iK 
and wooden keg.s) were the same jus w’l^re u.scd hy u.s at 
Suakim. They had but one— a vm'y rough mul tem- 
porary — held telegraph, from which I iuhn'rod that ilus'i' 
was le.ss aiiule.s.s multi] dication of inessagi's l)otwe(m the 
front aud the base than, unfortunately, ])reva,ils iu our 
service, monopolising the time of so large a stall of 
valuable men in transmitting mseless messages to satisfy 
the claims of red-tapeism. I regretted I had no oii])or- 
tunity of seeing their system of traiisjiort gear (in which 
department I had much experience), hut I noticed that 
such horses as I .saw were weedy-looking brutes, and 
the mules were all of the large European class. I 
passed on my way back a large number of graves, 
apparently of some age, and was told that they were 
those of English soldiers, forgotten and unknown, — I 
suppose men who died in Lord Napier’s Ahy.s.sinian 
expedition. ' 

On arrival at Massowa, I again embarked on hoard 
the Pandora, which was still unlading timber, and 
putting away my suit of white uniform, my sword, and 

1 Probably the Bos gallu. 
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my identity as an English officer, I returned once more 
to my quarters among the cargo, aiid my meals in the 
cook’s galley. We arrived at Aden on March 1st. It 
had never been my idea to permanently join the Ital- 
ians. My hope was, that I might embark in some useful 
undertaking in Africa, if possible in connection with 
the suppression of the slave-trade. With tliis object 
in view I had written to Sir John Kirk, and to Mr 
Holm wood, at that time acting Consul-General at Zan- 
zibar'. I had intended, if I found there was any hope 
whatever of seeing any active service with the Italiair 
army, to join them while awaiting replies to these 
letters, and the confirmation of my I'ecommendation to 
be placed oir half-pay. I had also an idea of joining 
Emin Pasha in Ins province ; and the steps I took 
to accomplish this ivould not nnprohably have suc- 
ceeded in taking me thither (in whicli case I should 
have arrived when Mr Stanley was there), had not 
subsequent events called me elsewhere. Nowq how- 
ever, that my hopes had failed in regard to the Ital- 
ian expedition, and the letters I expected not having 
arrived, I was once more without plans or resources, 
while the sovereigns in my belt had dwindled very 
perceptibly. 

In this dilemma I thought over various schemes, and 
had nearly embarked on an Arab dhow, when the arrival 
of the British India boat, bound for Zanzibar, induced 
me to alter my intention, and take a second-class pass- 
age (for European deck-passengers were not allowed) 
to that place. On board I found Colonel (now Sir 
Charles) Euan-Smith and his wife, Mr Berkeley (lately 
assistant Commissioner with Sh G. Portal in Uganda), 
and other passengers. Between myself, however, as a 
second-class passenger, and them, there was of course 
but little communication. I requested an interview 
with Colonel Euan-Smith, and told him of my desire to 
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take part in some useful work in Africa. At his wish 
I wrote to the Oolonel of my regiment to ask him to 
state that the reason of my leaving my regiment was 
in no way detrimental to my character. His reply 
reached me long after the purpose for which T asked 
it had ceased to exist, hut the terms in which he s}joke 
of me, for the years he had known me, I shall alwtiys 
recall with pride and pleasure. 

Colonel Euaii-Smith told me of the projected forma- 
tion of the “ East African Association ” (now the Imperial 
British East Aftican Company), and promised to use his 
efforts to obtain for me such emidoyment in their service 
as would suit me, This, however, was in tlie futiu'c, 
and I wanted immediate active work. I now heard 
from a passenger on hoard that a Conijiany (called the 
African Lakes Company) existed ou the Lake Nyaua, 
and that they would supply heavy rlllos ami all 
requisites for elephaut-lmuting, if they we, re coiivincc'd 
that the applicant was likely to make a succossful 
elephant-hunter. The Company had Uie right to buy 
all the ivory shot at a reduced rate, and made a very 
handsome profit, while the Inurter took a share of the 
proceeds. This scheme seemed to suit me admirahly, 
as a temporary means of employing my time and of 
recruiting my health, and would give me the excite- 
ment and the active hard life I had come to seek. 
I could thus await the replies to the letters which 1 
expected — and the formation of the Company on the 
East Coast, in whose service (through the kind offices 
of Sir John Kirk and Colonel Euan-Smith) I hoped to 
be able to engage in some useful and responsible work. 
A long experience of big- game shooting, and some 
knowledge of rifles and of jungle life, together with 
the “ cast-iron ” constitution I was supposed to have, 
would, I felt sure, stand me in good stead now. 
Should all these plans prove abortive, I had still the 
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hope that the scheme I had 
set on foot for joining Emin 
Pasha might succeed. 

We arrived in the pictur- 
esque harbour of Mombasa on 
March 14th, The native vil- 
lage lay nestling among its 
palms and mango - trees on 
our left, and the mission sta- 
tion fronted us at the end of 
the bay. The foliage and 
ci-eepers drooped over the 
rocky banks, and stooped to 
kiss the blue water of the 
ocean, secure in their hold 
in the soil above, and hence 
unwithered by the brine of 
the sea. This proximity of 
verdure to the water of the 
sea strikes the eye and en- 
gages the admiration the 
more readily from its rarity, 
Mombasa was, as you might 
have found it any time for 
half a century back, innocent 
as yet of steam - cranes, and 
cargoes of iron rails, and the 
white man’s tele- 
graphs and tele- 
phones and im- 
plements which 
were to follow 
so soon. 

Thence we 
steamed 
on to 
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Zanzibar. We bad several CTerman eiiugraeLs on board, 
of a class wlio appeared to me the most ill siiiLed for 
the life they proposed to engage in that it is possible to 
conceive. Apparently "withont money or any capital 
whatever, without any natural aj)titnde eitlu'r ol‘ in- 
telligence or of experience, iinaccliinati.yed, and of poor 
, physique, they had rushed out to try their fortunes as 
planters. I inquired how they fared, aud was told that 
very frequently they collajised at once, aud I’elied on 
their Consul to find the passage-money to .send them 
back to Euroj)e ' Eew, however, ajjpareutly live to 
return ; for my informant, an. officer of the ship, wlu^ 
had been long on this coast, said that it was renuirkahlo 
that thongh they brought out very many, it was very 
rarely that they took any hack, yob he did not know of 
any settled down and doing well in Alvica. “ Tiny 
die like flie.s,” he briefly njmarkod. '’I’bcir j)ro,soiiCHi 
nmst have been very eml)arva.ssi iig to tlui (bn'man 
officials, aud the dispo.sal of thorn a dilllcult pi'ol)l('.m. 

In Zamsihar I had the j)lea.suro of meeting “ (joneral ” 
i Mathews, the commander of the Sultan’s arniy. FTe 
had been a naval officer on hoard H.M.S. London, and 
had spent some years in cruising for slaves on this 
coast. When the Loudon was paid out of commi.ssion 
in 1883, he took service under the Sultan, and raised, 
drilled, and equipped an “army” for him, which, I 
believe, consists of some 1000 regulars, about 5000 
irregulars, with another possible 5000 to he raised 
on the mainland. The appearance of these Zaiizihari 
soldiers was decidedly clean and smart. “ Running 
amok,” General Mdthews told me, was, however, so 
frequent, that only officers were allowed to retain their 
ammunition. Like every one, without exception, who 
has visited East Africa, I was treated with much 
courtesy by General Mathews, and I experienced also 
the greatest kindness and hospitality from Mr Sutton. 
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Before 1 sailed, Colonel Eiian-Smitli inquired of me 
wlietliev I really Avished to find an opening for service 
in Africa, or meant to devote myself to elephaiit- 
liuntiug. I rejjlied that I engaged in this hunting 
merely to find occupation while T was waiting ; that it 
was entirely subsidiary, and I would at once leave it 
(as soon as any temporary engagement I might form 
expired) to undertake any useflil work which might 
offer. On this understanding he most kindly promised 
to do his best to forward my desires. 

We stayed m Zanzibar about a week, and then re- 
embarking on March 22d in the Baghdad, I jn’oceeded 
on niy way to Mozambique. I offer no description of 
the town or island of Zanzibar, because every writer of 
African travel has considered them to be a natural 
preface, and the I'eader is therefore pi'obably familiar 
with their outlines. The Baghdad was a terrible ship , 
rats and cockroaches swarmed to such an unprececleirtecl 
extent that they must have added apjoreciably to the 
weight of cargo the vile old boat carried. The second- 
class accommodation was execrable. One morning when 
bathing I flung my sponge at a rat which liad the 
audacity to sit on the edge of my bath, and killed it. 
That night almost the entire tops of my boots, and 
the binding of a book I was reading, were eaten by 
rats, while my hat and socks were almost destroyed 
by cockroaches. I was gravely told by the Goanese 

steward ” that this was because I had killed a rat, | 
and that it was an invariable rule that, if one were 1 
killed, his comrades took vengeance, — apparently they 
had an understanding also with the cockroaches on the 
subject ! These old boats have long since been replaced 
by new vessels 

I find in my diary an incident recorded on our voyage 
towards Mozambique which may be worth quoting : “A 
long string of (apparently) slaves in charge of a Por- 
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tugitese soldier, all tied together, bav^e just comt' oit 
board (viz., at one of the small seaports), '’[’lu^ first 
officer refused to take them uule,ss untied, since, if an 
English man-o’-war found them bound in this fashion 
on board the Baghdad, she would be ti'eated as a 
slaver ! But it makes little difference whether tied 
or loose, since if they attempted escape they would, 
I suppose, be shot down by the soldier who mounted 
guard over them with a rifle. Of course he swore 
they were ‘ prisoners.’ I am told that these Portu- 
guese are inveterate slavers. Tlrey make a rule that 
no one is allowed inside the gates of their forts without 
a ‘pass.’ Then after disregarding the rule for a period, 
they suddenly close the gatevS, and capture all tluiso 
who are there without ‘passes’ -go thrimgh a form of 
trial, i:)erhap,s — and coii.sider them as ‘ ])risouors,’ a.ud 
draft them off to sonu^ other port to server as soldiers. 

L aiir told this is their soh* way of n'ci'uilfmg their 
native army. Thus our English shij)S actually l)(^conH'• 
the medium of carrying shu'es for tlu^ Portugutsse ; for 
how can they be refused as paK.sengers, or the (piesiiou 
of their being prisoners iiuiuired into, by the. slu])’s 
officers, whose hands are only too full of work in ])ort 
with their cargo and with otli6r passengers? 1 think 
no man— negro or European — whether freeman oi' slave, 
should be allowed to be kept as a prisoner on hoard a 
British ship on the high seas, except under the wari'ant 
of a competent Briti.sh autliority, nor do I think that 
without it detention is legal.” I cannot vouch for the 
statement contained in this extract — 1 only iroted it 
down when told me as a well-known fact, on the spot ; 
and I have little doubt but that it is true in substance. 

I continue the extract, in order to show the views on 
slavery with which I started on my travels to Africa— 
views in the main which I still continue to hold to-day. 
I “ Slavery is laughed at here by eveiy one ; they say 
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family ties are very lax, and the slaves do not care to 
he freed. This is a difFerent question altogether, and I * 
believe it is true ; but as long as we keep men-o’-war 
cruising about to stop the slave-trade, the methods of 
the Portuguese which I have described need investiga- 
tion and remedy, j As regai’ds the root of the question, 
whether slavery is the evil it is represented, my opinion ! 
is that the liberation of men who are once brought down 
from the interior is of minor importance. They cannot 
return, and if they did, would find everything lost 
and ruined. We must go to the root of the evil, and 
crush the traders, Doubtless the difficulties of export- 
ing slaves have Iiampered the trade, so our work is good , ' 
but the hesL work will be the operations inland, ivliave 
they are caj)tuved. Liberating them on the coast or 
at sea 'is useless to the slaves, and only indirectly good 
as involving loss to the traders and throwing obstacles 
in their way, while the grave matter of the disposal of 
these liberated and starving men then remains, and 
this is one of the difficult questions of the day here.” 

Calling at the various ports on our way — at Kilwa, Lin- 
di, Ibo, &c — we eventually reached Mozambique. Here 
I said farewell, and not unwillingly, to the Baghdad, 
which returned to Zanzibar, while I embarked on the 
Castle Line boat Duiikeld. We stayed several days 
in Mozambique, and I had time to form not merely the 
acquaintance of, but a warm friendship with, the Consul, 
Mr O’Neill (late R.N., and an old shipmate of General 
Mathews on the London), and his wife. Mr O’Neill | 
ranks high in the roll of those who have been original 
explorers of Africa and have left their mark behind 
them. But his work has been of that quiet unostenta- 
tious character which is satisfied with good results and 
seeks no notoriety. He accomplished several journeys 
from the Mozambique coast to the Nyasa and Shirwa 
lakes, through country till then unexplored , and finally, 
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'with infinite pains, by means of several tliousand ob- 
servations, he absolutely fixed the position of Blaiityro 
(which has been accepted as a secondary meridian), so 
that future explorers may here in the very lieart of 
Africa adjust their chronometers, and start on further 
exploration with their instruments corrected. 

O’hTeill told me of the fighting which had recently 
been taking place at Karonga’s, to the north of Lake 
Nyasa, from whence he had just returned, and of which 
events he could truly say, quoricm pars magna fui : 
how that a body of slave-raiders had gratuitously at- 
tacked a small British station, after ravaging and laying 
waste the country ; how a gallant defence had been 
made ; and how even iiow an expedition was being pre- 
pared to prosecute the wav. He added, “ You would 
be a godsend to them.” Hero, 1 thought, is the very 
opportunity I have sought, of taking ])iU't in a good 
cause against the slave -raiders, “ in the place itsoli' 
where the slaves ai-e captured.” Ilowoviu', though 
eager to lend my services, I j'elt that it woxdd bo im- 
possible for me to do so, unless the fighting was fully 
justified in my own view. I therefore questioned Mr 
O’lSreill as to the origin of these troubles, and the inode 
in which the fighting had been conducted, whether 
any provocation had been given to the slave -raiders 
before they attacked, and what was the attitude of the 
Mission and of the Consular authorities. His replies 
completely satisfied me, and I determined to proceed at 
once with all haste and offer my services. 

Mozambique is an extremely picturesque island, and 
the harbour is very beautiful. Ou the point of the 
island stands an old Portuguese fort, dating hack to 
the sixteenth century, and said, but erroneously, to be 
built of stone brought all the way from Portugal. The 
town is singularly clean, the pavements are of concrete, 
and the streets lined with avenues of gold-mohur, 
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banian, and other fine and beautiful trees. The 
houses are mostly coloured with a pale tint, which 
takes off the glare which so distresses the eye when 
looking on the white coral -houses of the coast-towns 
from Suakim southwards. The soldiers are neatly 
dressed in a uniform of brown holland, with forage-capi 
and long sword-bayonet, and look clean and smart. A 
band-stand faces the long pier, which runs out to the 
sea to form a landing-jetty. 

On March 31st I said good-bye to O’Neill, and 
embarked on board the Dunkeld, where again I met 
with the very greatest kindness from Captain liroadfoot, 
who insisted on my transferring to the after -part of 
the ship. Before leaving Mozambique an unfortunate 
incident occurred. An Indian Mohammedan trader had 
brought some goods on board for shipment. The officer 
of the vessel had been working for many houi's in the 
heat transferring cargo, and had sat down for a few 
minutes to rest. The trader demanded in an insolent 
manner that he should immediately rise and attend 
to him. He declined, and the native then made some 
gross remarks in Hindustani, which I understood, but 
the officer did not. Extremely indignant at such an 
affront, I asked him if he could tamely submit to be thus 
insulted by a native ^ He replied that if he resented 
it, he would be “ run in ” and would lose his ship ; that 
the Portuguese authorities encouraged such action, and 
were absolutely sure to take the part of the native 
against an Englishman, and the British India Com- 
pany would hear no excuses. I, however, had no ship 
to lose, and I cared not for the Portuguese authorities. 
I therefore told the Buniah, in Hindustani, that had he 
used one-half the insolence to me that I had heard him 
use towards the ship’s officer, he would have had cause 
to regret it. Thereupon he included me. Not liking' 
to strike a native with my fist, I gave him a heavy 
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box on the ear. He seemed iucliued to show (Ight, lor 
lie was a strong-built man, but received auotlier similar 
cuff, which effectually silenced him, but uufortuuaLely 
broke a bone in niy hand, spraining also luy thuuib 
and wrist against his cast-iron head. This caused me 
very great pain subsequently, and my hand became 
perfectly useless, nor did I regain the full use of it for 
a month or more. 

On board the Dunkeld I met for the first time a 
South African “gold-prospector.” He had travelled 
repeatedly, he said, across Africa, south of the Zand)esi, 
generally with not more than half-a-dozen men. He 
told me success in African travel depended entirely on 
prompt and resolute action. He Legged me to reniend)c'r 
his words — “ On the first signs of insolence,” ho said, 
“ or even of familiarity, kick them under the jaw (wlien 
sitting) or in the stomach. In worse cascis shoot, and 
shoot straight, at once. Your lifo in ACrica depcMKls 
on such prompt measures i” He told me of strange 
adventures, — of a mutiny he had thus quelled ; ol‘ liou- 
shooting ; and of the mode of gokl-prosjiecting, and tite 
formation of companies. I can imagine that there may 
he times when prompt and decisive action is necessary ; 
hut more pernicious advice than his, given to an intend- 
ing traveller as a general rule of action, 1 cannot con- 
ceive. The dodges he described as used by fraudulent 
gold-seekers were some of them very clever, such as 
blowing a small charge of gold-dust out of a gun into 
the crevices of a rock, and then accidentally “ discover- 
ing ” it, in the presence of others, with the particles of 
gold adhering so closely as to appear embedded in the 
quartz. His stories of the means used to prevent 
native labourers from secreting diamonds on the work- 
ings, were no less quaint and interesting, but on his 
methods and advice I placed my own valuation. 

He told me, however, some details which more nearly 
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affected myself. The African Lakes Company, he said, 
had enlisted a iimnher of desperadoes from the gold- 
fields to fight at Karonga’s. They had a numher of 
grievances, and fancied they had been grossly deceived, 
and were probably already in a state of mutiny. He 
added that he should not be at all surpidsed to hear 
that they had turned upon the Company, and cajDtured, 
and looted its chief station, Mandala ! IST o epithet he 
could find was too bad for this African Lakes Com- 
]oany. As these mercenaries had come up in the Dun- 
keld (disembarking at Quilimane), and he had been 
with them during the voyage, and most of what he 
said was borne out by the officers of the ship, I began 
to think that I should not have a bed of roses in my 
new undertaking. 

On April Stir we arrived at Quilimane, and I disem- 
barked for good. Investing almost the whole of my 
remaining cash in some necessaries for the journey, I 
prejiared to start inland at once. My route lay up the 
Kwakwa river (which flows more or less parallel to the 
Zambesi) as far as Mopea, some five days’ journey. In 
Quilimane I heard much to the same effect as I had 
heard on board the Dunkeld. The Company appeared 
to be in very bad ■ odour. In spite of my belief in 
O’Neill I began to feel uneasy, and I determined only 
to accept the passage offered to me (by tire Company’s 
agent) as far as Mopea, and then to be guided by 
events In case I found that there was any truth in 
these reports, I could then cut myself adrift entirely at 
any moment by merely refunding my passage-money 
for this short distance. I made a friend in Quilimane, 
who gave me invaluable assistance in making my few 
necessary purchases, &c. ; and with as light a kit as 
I suppose almost any man ever started on so long a 
journey, I embarked on my new undertaking. 
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Company), -who had sho-wn me much kindness, came 
to see me off. I had no servant, though my right 
hand was still useless, and no interpreter, though not a 
soul in the boat knew a word of English. I, however, 
felt glad that the long period of inactivity and uncer- 
tainty (two full months had elapsed since I left Gib- 
raltar) was now at an end, and my restlessness found 
a relief in my very difficulties. 

The boatmen dashed their paddles in the water, keep- 
ing time to the refrain of a chorus, and we started off 
in the night. I travelled in a small open boat, over 
the stern of w'hich a few sticks and grass formed an 
awning to keep oft’ the sun, which was very fierce 
by day. The Patrao (headman of the crew) steered, 
another' with a puuting-pole stood in the bows, and 
three paddlers occupied each side, each one being also 
provided with a prui ting -pole. Mr O’Neill, with kind 
forethought, had insisted on giving me a small canoe 
mosquito-net (which has stood by me in ray wander- 
ings up till now), and a small gucldi or mattress. The 
former was invaluable, for the mosquitoes were in 
clouds, and very fierce I found also that the boat 
was infested with noxious insects of another class ! We 
anchored at 1 a.m., and were off again early next day. 

Each day, till we reached Mopea (the end of our 
Kwakwa journey), saw the same routine. The boat- 
men paddled or punted, chanting their musical refrain ; 
the Patrao singing the solo, which would be taken up 
and repeated by the whole crew, while he sang a sort 
of guttural second. These refrains consisted nf a sen- 
tence repeated over and over again, and the air was 
constantly changed, and very musical. When fresh, 
the men would beat a vigorous time to the rhythm 
with the strokes of their paddles ; when tired, the 
paddles were merely dipped to the cadence, and only 
each alternate dip was a vigorous stroke. 
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All along the Kwakwa the scenery nais lovely, for 
the hanks are fringed with fine trees which droop 
down into the water, and are festooned with masses 
of mauve convolvulus and other creepei’s, which slnit 
out all view of the flat country beyond, lor at this 
time the water was low, and T noticed flood-marks as 
much as 1 2 ft. above, on the branches of the trees. In 
one spot where I took my morning bath, I recollect 
a palm growing some 12 ft. out in the river, whilst 
a dense roof of cree23ers connected it with the vege- 
tation on the bank and formed a natural arbour. A 
number of very beautiful kingfishers and gay - col- 
oured reed-spaiTows gave life to the scene ; while in- 
numerable cormorants, bitterns, storks, and other ivater 
birds, watched eternally for their prey in the water. 
King of them all, the great fish-eagle [irdlia&vs vocifer) 
sat aloft on some withered branch, ulbei’ing li’oin ilnie 
to time his weird note, moi’e tyjiical oi‘ jAfi'Ica,n .soli- 
tudes and more striking to the ear than evcm tlm lion’s 
roar. My morning hath was perha^is attended by some 
risk, for the river was said to swarm with crocodiles, 
and the natives feared to enter the water. 

It was hot by day, and several varieties of the 
I oi’ ^ippo'fly their efforts to enliven the 

enmti. The bite of this large fly is excessively sharp, 
and his proboscis makes an incision like the stab of a 
small ]penknife, from which the blood flows freely. As 
soon as the sun goes down the harula ceases to torment, 
but it is replaced by myriads on myriads of mosquitoes, 
so that I was driven to eat my evening meal in my 
small mosquito-net, and even with the utmost precau- 
tions I would generally find thirty or forty blood-swollen 
mosquitoes inside the net in the morning. This evening 
meal consisted of a little rice, and a portion of one of the 
tough and tasteless fowls of the country, several of which 
I had brought with me. Having no cook, one of the 
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boatmen prepared it in tire roughest possible manner. 
These natives liave voracious ajipetites , every chicken- 
bone that I left was crunched up and eaten , any kind 
of bird (such as cormorants and bitterns) was eagerly 
devoured, often in a state of absolute jrutrefaction. I had 
a few cigars, and the stumps of these were much prized, 
albeit less than an inch long. When so short as to he 
impossible to hold between the lips, they placed them 
betweeji their teeth (the lighted end being inwards), and 
closing their mouths altogether, smoked them in this 
extraordinary fashion I 

They are a happ}^, careless people, and I noticed that 
whatever any individual got, he invariably shared among 
the others, often leaving none at all for himself* if it 
was a lump of sugar, or a chicken-hone, it would he 
broken up and divided; if a cigar-end, each would 
smoke it in turn, — and this was done with no as- 
sumption of generosity, hut as a matter of course. In 
spite of the harula £y, mosquitoes, and heat, it was 
pleasant to lounge in the boat, and lazily listen to 
the boatmen’s chorus, while hour by hour we passed 
through ever new glimpses of lovely scenery. 

One day we met a large barge coming down the river, 
in charge of an Indian in Portuguese uniform, and with 
him a lot of natives He had been so long in Africa 
that he remembered but little of Hindustani ; his original 
language, moreover, being probably Gujerati. “ I asked 
liim how he liked the Portuguese service. He replied, 

‘ Sirkar hed ’ (It is the Goveimnient), and from his tone I 
guessed his meaning, and said, ‘Ah! you cannot speak 
disloyally?’ To which he assented emphatically — a 
thoroughly Indian answer 1 I ashed hun if the natives 
in the boat were really prisoners or slaves. Lowering his 
voice, he replied they were slaves Thus I passed on,' 
spending my time in reading, writing the diary, and 
occasionally shooting bh’ds of sorts for the men, and 
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tliorouglily enjoying tlie beanty oT tlio river. Tlie ,snii- 
rise and tlie sunset were beautifui boyoiul descriptiou, 
and I watched the changing tints grow inoro and move, 
lovely till they faded away. 

On the 11th we arrived, late in the evening, at 
Mopea, where I was most hospitably received by Mr 
Addison, the managing director of an Opium Ciompan}^, 
which owned some 500 acres of land here, prepared and 
irrigated for the cultivation of the poppy. I spent the 
most pleasant of evenings in his company, talking of 
hooks and of classical liLorature, themes wliich already 
seemed to me to belong to some other and bygone life. 
His kindness knew no bounds, and be insisted ou my 
taking from his adnnva.hle library more? hoo]c.s than I 
knew how to cany. It Is inipo,ssihle for luo to convoy 
to the reader the impression which such kindness and 
hospitality makes ou a lonely sLrangiu'. Books art' nob 
to be procured round the corner in (Jentral Africa, and 
Mr Addison, I could see, valued his as only a wc.ll-\'cad 
man cut off from civilisation can. 

But so it always was, wherever I went. At Massowa, 
at Aden, at Suez, at Zanzibar, at Mozambique, on board 
the ships I bad sailed on, everywhere I met with a kind- 
ness which touched me more than I could say. It was 
not merely that natural courtesy and hospitality which 
might possibly be expected towards a fellow-country- 
man far from home. It was far more than this ; nor 
was it only from my own countrymen, for already I liad 
experienced it at the hands of the poor German book- 
seller at Suez, the boatswain of tho Italian boat, the 
Pole at Quilimane, Mr Mackonocble at Aden, Mr Sutton 
at Zanzibar, and now again here this English gentleman 
at Mopea, not one of whom knew aught of me, or ever 
expected to see my face again. Often indeed I thought 
that if no other thing resulted from my wanderings, [ 
should be a richer man all my life for having proved 
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how much goodness and unselfishness there is in human 
nature. 

We discussed the question of African slavery — the 
subject which now had a paramount interest for me. I 
found that here^ as elsewhere, the reaction brought about 
by the contrast between the facts as they are, and as 
they are represented at home, had produced its natural 
revulsion of feeling. But I held to my own view, 
that though much well-meaning bunkum is undoubt- 
edly talked at home, nevertheless, as I say in my diary, 
“ every little well-directed efibrt tells, and a man on the 
spot who is in earnest is of more use than a dozen com- 
mittees at home, and I hope to do my best in a small way.” 
I learnt much from Mr Addison and Mr Henderson (who 
had made the heroic defence against the Messangaue 
tribe, when all the Portuguese fled). They told me of 
the enormous power of the slave-trading “ Arabs ” on 
Hyasa and South Tanganyika ; that individuals among 
them conld put 5000 guns in the field — guns imrehased 
from the British and Portuguese, and even, to a small 
extent, from this very African Lakes Company who 
were now fighting them ; and that a combination 
among them would mean the extermination of the 
Euroiieans in those parts, and of the London missions 
en Tanganyika. 

Consideration of the problem has brought two things, 
home to me. 1st, That our horror-stricken outcries in 
Europe against the unspeakable atrocities of the “Arab” 
slave-raider ill become us when we look hack at the his- 
tory of the past, and recall the fact that for two and a 
half centuries we ourselves stained our hands with this 
traffic, and pocketed the gold which was the price of 
human blood. We have thus a duty of expiation to 
perform towards the Africam 2d, That in our efforts 
to perform this duty, we must recollect how the African 
has been wedded to slavery through centuries on cen- 
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turies, so that it has boconie the pvoduct, ius iL Y''cn'o, 
of the bloochstaiiied soil of the laud. It has hoou said 
that, if you freed three slaves to-day, two of them 
(given the opportunity) would sell the third to-inorruw.^ 
The nature of the African, moreover, is not of that 
stamp which chafes at the yoke, like the nations of 
Teutonic hlood. Let us accept all this, and clear the 
ground of all high -coloured nonsense — of “kingly hearts” 
heating in the hosouis of slaves, and so forth ; and 
taking the African as he is — as centuries of wrongs 
have made him — apply ourselves to raise him to a 
higher level. I will iiot, hoAvever, here digress on this 
question, and Avill merely beg my reader to peruse tlie 
separate chapters I have devoted to this most inqKirt- 
ant subject. 

Next day I marched across from the Kwakwa to Iho 
Zambesi, some four miles, and mot tlio la'oUii'r.M Mlol)- 
lensld, to whom I had a letter oJ‘ iiitvodiiction. 'flioy 
pressed me to join them, as they wi've on Iho. point 
of starting up-river; and finding 1 should in no way 
inconvenience them, I accepted their kindness, and 
abandoned my intention of proceeding by the African 
Lakes Company’s steamer, being unwilling to he pledged 
to the latter until I had verified or disproved the dis- 
paraging statements about them, and the doubts of 
the hona-Jides of the war, which here again I heard 
from several sources. I therefore merely sent on a 
letter to the manager to say I was coming, and joined 
the Polish brothers. 

The Zambesi is an immensely broad river (here about 
1000 yards), with a strong current, low hanks, and a 
changing bed. There were at this time two steamers 
of the African Lakes Company upon it. The country is 
covered with rank grass, and there is no timber. We 
arrived at Shamo, where my friends lived, next day, 

1 “ Experience,” says Dr Laws, “ amply confirms tins ” 
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having been entertained cn route by the head of a 
Dutch house, where after-dinner songs were sung in 
twelve different languages. 

As we ajiproached our destination towards sunset 
on 13th Ajiril, an exquisite new moon was visible in 
the glory of the fading sunset — a crescent of hope, I 
thought, for my future. “ It was a lovely sight : the 
huge expanse of the Zambesi, the beautiful verdure 
of grass and trees, the hills overtopping each other 
close in front, and tinted with the colours of the sunset, 
the sun dipping beneath the waters of the river, and 
above its tints the lovely new moon in the blue sky, 
contrasting with the glowing colours beneath — her re- 
flection just visible in a path of liglit in the rijipling 
water to our feet — while all around was silence, but for 
the rhythm of the boatmen’s chant, and the regular dip 
of their paddles ” 

I stayed ten days at Shamo, while the youngei' 
Steblenski prepared his effects for the onward journey, 
and the kindness and hospitality with which these 
Polish gentlemen, of high birth but exiled from their 
country for political reasons, treated me, literally knew 
no bounds. I had a special liking for the elder, Mr 
Casimir Stebleii.ski, and we made .an expedition together 
through the narrow channel, Avhich runs from the Shir^ 
to the Zambesi above the junction of the livers, to the 
Portuguese headquarters at Seiia. It was deplorable 
to note the harm ndiich had been done to the natives 
of these countries by the wholesale import and sale 
of ardent spirits, and of guns and powder, and the 
pernicious influence of that Avorst of European produc- 
tions, the Portuguese half-caste.’- The country is mapped 


A ]\Tr J. Thomson, trarellmg •wegt of Nyasa in September 1890, found 
that the district was ra-yaged by them, and states that Kahwirfi -vras oom- 
pelled to place himself under the protection of an Arab trader, “ in order to 
defend himself against the "bloody slave-raids of a half-casts Portuguese ” ! 
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out into prazos, or estates. Our host, a youu^' Dutch- 
man, informed, me that his prazo was rented Iroin the 
Portuguese, and to recoup himself a poll-tax was levied 
on the natives of $2 per head, which, he said, would 
amount to double the rent, if fully collected. He de- 
scribed to me the dodges used by the wretched people 
to escape this imposition, for which, as far as I could 
see, they received no equivalent of any sort ; for neither 
were they protected from their enemies, nor was the 
country opened up by roads, bridges, railways, or any 
other works. He told me he pursued thorn into the 
swamps and wilderness to collect the tax. Meanwhile 
a brisk trade was carried on in ground-nuts, rubber, 
bees-wax, and other products, in exchange foi* coloured 
cloths, sph'its, guns and powder. This one prazo, 1 was 
told, was twice as large as tlie Netlunlands ! Its ruler, 
our host, was twenty-three years old ! 

Seuhor (Colonel) de Lima, Government inspc'.cior of 
the pmzos, joined us for some distance, and was the 
first real Portuguese gentleman i had mot, I'oi', uid'or- 
tunately, the representatives of that nation in these 
distairt dependencies are not as a rule gentlemen. In 
fact, Quilimane was originally a convict settlement, and, 
I suppose, the existing half-castes are the descendants 
of these Individuals, “who left their country for their 
country’s good," hut certaiirly, I think, not for Africa’s. 
I heard very much, in particular, of Don Miguel Antonio, 


“This Matakenya has depopulated aa eiioimous tract of country in tho 
Loangwa valley, making Zumbo his headquarters.” Arrived at Mkwemba, 
“ vre -were once more in the pestiferous sphere of influence of the slave-raid- 
ing Portuguese half-caste, who has spread death and desolation over many 
thousand miles of , the Zambesi basin.” They are called the Shaluiiidas. 
Later, Mr Thomson was compelled to alter his course, since they liad made 
the country a depopulated wilderness. Kabwird is some 220 miles north- 
east of Zumbo ; Mkwemba 200 miles north-west. Hence, even supposing 
their raids to extend no farther than these points, we have an equilateral 
triangle (with its apex at Zumbo), with sides 200 miles long, devastated by 
them — Fi'cfc Mr Thomson’s papei, Geographical Journal, vol. i, pp. 103, 132. 
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a lialf-casto or Goauoao, and lii,s cmolLioK, aiul abaoluio 
indin'ereuce to linniaii liib ; liLs name has oi'late hoeome 
notorious iroui his collifiioii with the South Alrlcau 
Company. L had met the man at Mojiamblcpie. The 
perennial war, waged, I believe, since early in the GO’s, 
with Boiiga was still the leading- topic. 1 called oil 
the Jesuit Mission, which dates hack for an enormous 
series of years, probably as long as tire Poi'tuguese 
have been in Sena, some 300 years, and I was received 
with great coiu'tesy by the Fathers.^ 

It was witlr regret that I parted from my Icind host 
the elder Steblenski, when hi.s brothei' and 1 started 
up-river on tin-. 24th. 1 bad mailo several alternative 

plans, as 1 had now many misgivings tliat Llio cam- 
paign, in wbicli I bad looloid Forward to taking a 
])art, was not such u.s 1 could honourably (iiigago iu, 
but 1 postponod any do(liiiU) tk^cLsioii until I slioiild 
have vS(ioii Mr MeoLt (tho liead oF tho lllantyre Missieu), 
oFwhoai all spolce well, and tbo acling Consul. 

Once more iu an op('.n boat wo a>scondod the river, 
entering tlie groat Moranibala and Flopbaut marshes. 
Here tim banks were level with tl\(5 river, and an endless 
exjjause uF marsh, covered with a hottomlcss mass of 

' Tor ail e\iiiiiiiia|jioii of the effects of Pnrtiigueao doiiiiiiatinii in East 
Africa, vide ‘Tropical Africa,’ rrofeasoi’ Urumnioiid, p 209. The writer 
aunimarises Ida ludictmeut liras : “They have done iiotluiig for the people 
since the day they set foot in Africa. They have never discouraged, but 
rather connived at, the slave-trade. Livingstone liimBelf took the Governor 
of Tele’s servant red-handed at the bead of a large slaTO-gang. They have 
been at perpetual feud with tho native tribes. They have taught them to 
drink. Tlieir imssion.s have failed. Their colonisation is not even a name.” 
This iudgnieat is a very sweeping one, for the writer was but a .short 
time in Africa, and passed rapidly through Portuguese territory. On the 
West Coast they have done miicli more (while we have done but little), and 
more recently they have shown some signs of activity and enterprise in East 
Africa also. 

So akso Mr Eankm (Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. ix. p. 22C), 
who has travelled m their territoiy, says tlial “ the oonviots and semi-con- 
victs, who form the mass of their colonists, are opposed to all reform, as arc 
the petty officials.” Vide also ‘ Eamhesi Basin,’ pp, 241 et seq. 
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matted vegetatioiij extended for miles on every side. 
It was the haunt of elephants, who were being' shot 
down by endless parties of natives, and other hunters 
from every quarter. These marshes are very malarious, 
especially, as now, ivlien drying up alter the rains, at 
the l^eginning of the hot weather, and I suffered from 
several attacks of very heavy fever, mainly however, I 
think, caused by our somewhat erratic mode of life. 
A. long residence in India has made me conversant 
with every kind of fever ; tliat most deadly of all 
forms, “ Peshawur fever,” — ^the symptoms and effects of 
which closely resemble cholera, — clung to me for a year 
in Afghanistan, and nearly cost me my life. Sudan 
fever, Burma fever, Denghi fever, ordinary malarial 
fever, have victimised me at various times, and taught 
me certain common-sense precautions in tropical coun- 
tries, which may be of value to intending travellers. 

1. Avoid all unnecessary exposure to the sun, when 
not in active exercise. When the skin i,s moist from 
perspiration, the rays of the sun have not the same 
power for ill. More harm is done by standiiig in the 
sun, or running out of the tent for a few minutes in the 
sun with no hat or only a small cap, than by any number 
of hours’ walking in the hottest hours of the day. For 
this reason I believe that, when walking, thirst should 
be freely quenched with water (or very weak tea), since 
the moisture thus imbibed simply goes to replace the 
waste from perspiration, and keeps the skin (especially 
of the head) in a moist condition, which renders it almost 
l)roof against the sun. When in hard exercise, it does 
not matter greatly about the quality and purity of the 
water one drinks ; but when leading a sedentary life, 
stagnant or impure water should be boiled before being 
used. Removing the hat (to adjust it) in the sun, is a 
folly I see dally perpetrated. It does not take an hour’s 
exposure to effect a sunstroke t If it is necessary to 
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remove tlie hat, even niomeutai-ily, it should he doiie 
under the shade of a thick tree. 

2. It is essential in tropical countries to protect the 
stomach, liver, and spleen. This should be done hy 
wearing a thick ciimmerhund of flannel (I always 
used a strip of blanket). The thin “cholera belts” 
sold in England are useless. I recommend that this 
cummer'bund be worn outside the underclothing, so 
that if a long delay before changing is unavoidable, 
after the clothes have become wet with perspiration — 
owing, for instance, to a return to camp after dark, 
when the night chills and dew have replaced the fierce 
sun, or a long row home in a boat, or a bivouac with no 
change of clothes in the forest — the ciimmerhund is 
still dry, and can be taken off and put on next the skin 
(under the wot clothes), and all fear of a chill is 
avoided. It is from a chill of these organs, I believe, 
that most of the fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
cholera which occur in the ti'opics are induced ; and I 
doubtless owe my extraordinary exemption from these 
diseases in Africa, as much to the observance of these 
simple precautions, as to a very tough and wiry con- 
stitution. 

3. Never stir abroad until you have had a substantial 
meal. Practice will enable the traveller to accommodate 
himself to this regime. However early I march, I 
always eat a meat breakfast first, even if it be at 4 or 
5 A.M., as it often has been. Exposure to the sun on an 
empty stomach is certain to induce fever. It was this, 
as I well knew, which gave me fever now, for my com- 
rade Mr Steblenski was very erratic about his meals, 
and we sometimes did not breakfast till 12 or 2 p.m. ; 
and as I was, as it were, a guest, I could not unduly 
press for an observance of my own regime, the more 
so that from early morning till about 2 p.m. I was 
in constant expectation that we were about to land 
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and cook our meal, as Ire assured me. The result \va,s 
immediate fever. 

4. I believe in the efficacy of many camp-lires lighted 
ill a cii'cle, when camped in a very unhealthy spot, to 
dispel the malarious night vapours ; also, in the smok- 
ing of tobacco ; and in a mosquito-net, to shut out, to 
some extent, the nig’ht dews and air. Unfortunately, 
in swamp-land fuel is generally difficult to procure, 
and fire.s are, therefore, often hard to keep up. The 
necessity of immediately changing dainjr clothes on 
return to camp, and suchlike common-sense rules, are 
too obvious to need reiteration. 

If one feels cheap,” with the irritability, lack of 
energy, and other symptoms so admirably described 
hy Professor Drumiuond,^ a dose of quinine (say 5 
grains) should he taken early in the morning, and 
again later in the day, on an empty stomach, with an 
energetic walk to induce a violent perspiration. When 
fever actually comes on, turn in and pile on every 
blanket, waterproof- sheet, sail-cloth, sacking-bag, and 
available covering, and siveat it out. It is a violent but 
most effectual remedy. Remain under this covering 
— not allowing the neck or hands (and hardly even the 
face) to he exposed — for upwards of an hour, whatever 
the heat of the latitude may he. You will rise several 
pounds liglrter in weight possibly, and “ as weak as a 
rat,” but your fever will be gone, and with due pre- 
caution you may avoid its return. As soon as the 
fever goes, take quinine in small doses two or three 
times a-day on an empty stomach, for three or four 
day.s. 

The Zambesi mosquitoes are a visitation from purga- 
tory ! At Shamo we ate our evening meal surrounded 
by small fires of green grass, &c , to make a thick smoke, 
and if the breeze were not sufficient to blow this towards 
Tropical Africa, Prof. Drummond, p 42. 
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US, and envelop us iu it, a native was told off to fan i t 
ill the direction of our table. This green-wood smoke 
is veiy trying to the eyes, and as it is difficult to ingii- 
late it properly, one is continually suffering-, either from 
the attacks of myriads of mosquitoes (which bite with 
ease through the stoutest cloth or woollen socks), or from 
a plethoi'a of smoke which causes the teai’s to stream 
from one’s eyes. My old plan of eating my food inside 
my mosquito-net was hardly more successful, for they 
swai'ined outside it in a dense cloud, and found means 
of ingress, however carefully the net was tucked in nndei' 
me, and if I put out my hand to take iu a plate, &c,, 
a whole covey would coni^ iu with it, which had to be 
laboriously killed off one by one. The discomfort, too, of 
eating iu a recumbent ])ositiou in a small boat is great. 
These mosquitoes (like the dies at Suakim) had no cave 
for their lives, and would not dy away when Lhey had 
settled. Probably tbe ennui in the Moraiiibala marshes 
hfid rendei'ed tliein iiididerent to the charms of life. I 
have noticed that during a residence in the tropics one 
undoubtedly becomes inoculated to the venom, not only 
of the mosquito, but of other noxious insects, or the 
attenuation of the blood reduces the iiTitation that one 
feels when newly out from Europe. 

Our journey up the Shird was of the same class as 
that up the Kwakwa. Sedentary life in an open boat , 
a long mid-day rest for the men to cook , a bivouac by 
night on some small island, where we could dnd a few 
square yards of dry ground to make onr camp ; an 
early start next morning, and a repetition of the day 
before. Incidents were few, My companion had a 
mania for setting the gi-ass on dre, which his native 
sobriquet embodied, and one evening, when engaged 
in this task, he trod on a puff-adder — that most deadly 
of snakes. It did not move, and not recognising what 
it was, he stooped and picked it up, as it lay stiffly 
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coiled, Seeing tlien by the dim light "wliat he had iu 
his hand, he dropj)ed it hastily, and it made oil into the 
grass. He now noticed a suspicious-looking scratch on 
his arm, of which he had not been previously aware, and 
was convinced it was a bite from the venomous reptile. 
The wound began to throb and smart, whether natu- 
rally or because of the intense conceirtratioir of tliought 
whicli he fixed upon it — iu confirmation of Bulwer 
Lyttou’s assertion in ‘A Strange Story’ — it is impos- 
sible to say, I was in high fever in the boat, so he 
told me nothing of it, but sat by the fire with the 
natives, awaiting the result (which he anticipated would 
be death) with stolid pluck After waiting in vain till 
the small hours of the morning, he saw his fears were 
groundless and turned in. 

T remember just such an incident in India, when a 
friend was skinning a cobra. I had hardly given vent to 
a warning to he careful with his knife, when cutting 
through the poison-fang — ^for a scratch from it would be 
the same thing as a bite from the snake — when his 
knife slipped and cut his hand in the very act, and after 
sucking the wound, we similarly sat in grim silence, 
awaiting the denoilment, but our fears were happily 
disappointed. 

Emerging from the marshes, and leaving the great 
mountain of Morambala (4000 ft.) behind us, after a 
week’s sojourn in these inhospitable swamps, we came 
out into the higher and drier country beyond, where 
game was plentitul. Steblenski went ashore to shoot — 
he would meet the boat in the evening at camp , but I 
was too weak, from fever and my drastic remedies, to 
attempt it. He came upon four lions, who were sitting 
over the carcass of an antelope, in very dense high grass. 
They would not move, and growled angrily. On arrival, 
he told me of this ; and with some difficulty, by offering 
a reward, and assuring them that I did not want them 
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to come a yard farther with me than they cared to, I 
got some of our men to return with me and show me the 
spot. Arrived, I left them at a distance, where they 
clambered on an ant-hill to see the fun, and I advanced 
alone into the thick patch of grass (6 to 8 fL. high), 
where the lions were supposed to be, with my trusty 
little '450 rifle. I felt it to be a case of vestigia nulla 
retrorsum ' and had they been there, it is of course 
extremely imiirobable that I should have come out 
alive. I am deaf in one ear, and was therefore unable 
to distinguish the direction from which a premonitory 
sound might come (even supposing I heard it), and 
eyesight was useless where the dense grass obscured 
everything. 

Such foolhardy actions are in no sense jilucky, 
and, ill my case at any rate, it was jironipted by mere 
recklessness. There is, however, a curious shrink- 
ing from death in an unknown and probably cruel 
form. The intense, absorbing excitement of the 
moment, when one is face to face with death, and 
every nerve is strained, and the attention concentrated, 
banishes for the moment every other thought, however 
dominant. I believe, if a gladiator had entered the 
arena, in the old days in Home, intent on mere suicide, 
every preconceived intention would vanish when he 
found himself face to face with death in the form of a 
growling and excited lion, and the mere animal instinct 
of self-preservation, from destruction in a mode so 
repugnant to those instincts, would impel him to use 
every means to protect himself, to the oblivion of all 
his previous intentions. 

I searched every square yard of the ground, but the 
lions had left, scared by some burning grass Steblenski 
had fired. They were close by, however, for the buck 
they had killed was almost warm, and one of the men 
actually saw one of them. I found his footstejjs over 
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tlie ashes of the grass just burnt, and follo-wecl them 
mto a similar deuse patch of reeds and gras,s, but again 
withont success. We returned with the water-buck the 
lions had killed, and a small antelope I had shot, and 
the men wei'e in great glee at the prospect of unlimited 
meat. The Hon, unlike the tiger (who invariably begins 
at the buttock), first eats the ears of his prey, and then, 
T think, tiHually attacks the entrails. 

Little surpi'ise at my someAyhat eccentric actions was 
evinced by the natives, for they implicitly believe in 
iJnwa (cliarms) against danger. Each form of danger 
must, however, have its particidar dcma. Seeing me, 
apparently without fear (though such, indeed, was any- 
thing hut the case), face four lions under circumstances 
where escape Avas impossible (since the burning grass 
around and my intrusion a,t tlieir meal Avould ensuvo a 
charge), they merely assumed that I liad taken a dawa 
against lions, of such potency that I nuis invulnerable to 
them, and had therefore nothing to fear ! But I lieard 
long afterAvards, when passing here homeward bound, 
that this episode had earned me the sobriquet of “the 
man Avho tries to catch lions alive in his liands,” and I 
was remembered m connection with it. The Makololo 
chiefs, however, despise these superstitions, and say that 
their dawa in Avar or sport consists in a brave heart. 

These Makololo are the remnants of the followers 
Avhom Livhigstone brought from near the sources of 
the Zambesi, and left here. Of a far braver race than 
the Maiigauja (avIio inhabit these countries), they soon 
became chiefs, and subdued the surrounding tribes. 
Some five of them are head chiefs, of whom Bamakukan 
(Kasisi) and Mlanri Avere the most infinential. They have 
ahvays lieen most friendly to Europeans, especially to the 
British ; and old Mlanri loves to chat of Livingstone 
hr a broken English, AALich Avas absolutely unintelligihle 
to me, though Steblenski understood it ! Tn the recent 
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troubles witli Portugal on the Shire, Mlauri declared 
for us ; and T greatly regret that, in sjiite of his con- 
tinued loyalty for thirty years, his country has been 
handed over to the Portuguese, whose yoke he detests, 
and to whom he says he will never submit. It wa,s 
with indignation that I read, long after I had left this 
country, of the wanton attack by Major Serpa Pinto 
(in 1889) on these brave jieople, and of the wholesale 
slaughter inflicted on them hy quick-fiiiug guns. 

Mlauri is a great sportsman, and claims the “ground 
tusk” — viz., the one towards the ground when the 
elephant falls — from all men, black or white, who shoot 
in his country, as a mark of his sovereignty ; and 
I think that this is a fair game -law. Water -buck 
abound ill this country, but there are few other ante- 
lope The river literally swarms with monstrous croco- 
diles, which ill the scarcity of other prey become very 
dangerous to the natives, of whom they kill many, 
especially women when they come to draw water. 
Plippo abound, and the old hulls are sometimes dan- 
gerous, and charge boats passing up-river, sinking them 
and precipitating the occuiiants among the crocodiles 
in the river. We escaped any .such misfortune here, 
though later in the Uiiper Shire we were charged. On 
that occasion I .shot the ill-tempered brute. 

There are numbers of hyenas, and I was told that 
they have a very nasty trick of biting the face off a 
sleeping man, which made me cliary of detaching myself 
far from my men at night. The natives obviate this 
danger, and, at the same time, get rid of the mosquitoes, 
hy sleeping in a fumba. This is a mat bag 6 ft. square. 
Getting in at the open side, the occiqoaut wriggles to 
the far side, and then taking a turn over (mat and aU), 
effectually closes the entrance by lying on it. Some- 
times two or more boys will occupy the same fumba, 
and why they are not stifled is a mystery. One night 
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a boy bad a dream tbal he was attacked by a leojjard, 
and bis piercing yells from inside bis fim\hcb awoke the 
cam]). Tlie leopard (which he had seized) turned out to 
be his stable companion ” in the fimiba ' 

The men of these tribes are magnificent in jihysique. 
The women are mostly ugly, except Portuguese half- 
castes, and make themselves intensely hideous by wear- 
ing tlie pL'Iclr, a wooden disc inserted in a slit made 
in the up])er lij), and which is continually stretched 
and enlarged till it measures sometimes an inch and a 
half or more in diameter, and protrudes in a ghastly 
way at right angles to the face below the nose. The 
younger women, however, rarely wear this. Both sexes 
are decently clothed, and the younger women usually 
cover their breasts. Both men and women join in the 
constant dance, and the happiness of these people is 
quite phenomenal. Nothing seems to distress them for 
long, and ties of love and aifection sit lightly upon 
them Their intellects are not strong enough to 
enable them to snlfer acutely from the anticipation 
of evil, nor to realise clanger till it is actually before 
them, Hence they live a careless, happy life, laughing 
incessantly all day, dancing all night ; supremely happy, 
if meat is abundant ; able to endure hunger like the 
beasts of the field, if food is not to he got ; plucky, 
l)ecause believing themselves invulnerable by reason of 
their druun ; undisturbed by hopes or fears of a here- 
after; rarely subject to those ills that flesh is heir to 
“headaches, toothaches, and their kindred woes — by 
reason of their strong animal physique. Such are the 
Manganja, and with some minor alterations in detail, 
such is the typical savage of Africa. 

My companion had a fancy for strange company, 
and a Rajpoot Hindu convict, with a Portuguese half- 
caste whom he had begged out of prison, had joined 
oiw GortSge ! It was droll to watch him in their 
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company fishing with a hook 5 in. long by 2-^ Inroad, 
— he never caught anything. The scenery again be- 
came lovely. The banks wooded with beautiful trees, 
hills in every perspective — some quite close and others 
distant — and no longer a forest of grass so high as to 
hide every house and tree. Such is the landscape as 
we paddle up the river to the chorus of the boatmen’s 
song, a light breeze blowing (in tlie morning), and the 
sun not too hot, — lounging in a boat fanned by the 
breeze, the glorious blue sky overhead with its billows 
of white clouds, fever past, the splitting headache 
gone, and everything around “clapping its hands for 

joy-” 

We passed the mouth of the Huo (now the Portu- 
‘ guese boundary), opposite to which stood Chipitula’s 
hut, a ruined monument of a sad and a terrible tragedy. 
Fenwick, an Englishman, so the story goes, had bought 
some goods in Quilimane with ivory for this chief 
Chipitula accused him of having kept back a portion. 
Possibly both were excited by drink ; words ran high ; 
Ohipitula called Fenwick some insnlting name. The 
latter drew his revolver, shot the chief dead, and rush- 
ing to the river-baiik, seized a canoe and got across to 
an island full of reeds. The tribe rose, hut dared not 
approach, as Fenwick was known to he a dead shot, 
but tliey kept watch. In the evening the wretched 
mail crawled forth to drink, and a volley was poured 
into him. His body was dismembered and cut to 
pieces, and the way to Blantyre was closed by the 
excited tribes. Such is one of many almost forgotten 
African tragedies. 

After a short stay at Mlauri’s, we went on to 
Katunga’s, the end of our river journey for the present, 
and distant some 220 miles from the coast. I had 
tried a little shooting, but the country is very close 
indeed, and covered with either “ elephant grass ” 
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{jivctek'), ov the spike-leaved reed (ina.hanga), both of 
which gi’ow from 8 to 1 5 ft. high, and are so dense 
as to be al).solute]y imjoenetrable. Tracks of elepliant, 
hip])o, and builiilo intersect the bush in es^ery direction, 
hut tliesB are rather tunnels than patlis. The dense 
vegetation unites above, some 4 ft. from the ground, 
and progress is wearisome when one has to proceed 
ill a .stooping jiostnre or on all-fours. Without such 
a path or tunnel, it is only possible to struggle along 
at a foot-pace with immense exertion, by pressing down 
the vegetation and clambering ovei- it. These high 
reeds and grasses are full also of a creeper which we 
call in India “ cowatch,” having a bean covered v?-ith 
a lovely velvet coating, exactly resembling “old-gold" 
coloured plush. The microscopic spines on this bean 
adhere to the fle.sh, and set up an intense, almost 
maddening irritation. The mosquitoes, too, in the 
thick I'egetaiion, ai'e very had, even by day. In other 
places i.s the mahonda, a marsh plant winch covens 
the Moramhala swamps It forms a mass of springy 
hut bottomless roots and stalks, over which it is pos- 
sible to walk, hut the foot is continually slipping deep 
down and getting inextricably caught among tlie tough 
stalks. In such country it is almost impossible to 
shoot game, as it is invisible, however plentiful. 

At Katuuga’s the Company’s steamer overtook us, 
and by it came Mr Sharpe (now Vice-Consul in Biitish 
Nya.salaud), He told me the full story of the fighting 
at Karonga’s (in which he had borne a share), its 
causes and insults. His views were almost identical 
with Mr O’Neill’s, and he looked on the fighting as 
absolutely necessary to save the missions on Nyasa 
from amiihilatlon. For, if Karonga’s were abandoned, 
he deemed it a certainty that there would he a general 
combination of the hostile “ Arab ” elements, and that 
they would kill all Europeans, and open a new great 
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slave-route. The Consul (Mr HaAves), he said, had 
af)pi‘oved and joined in the fighting, and only opposed 
its Gonthuiation at the moiuent, because the force was 
inadequate. Sharpe considered that the force now 
assembled rvas sufficient. He himself would join the 
expedition, if under a leader he approAmd, but would 
under no circumstances, he said, fight under existing 
arrangements. 

I was relieved to hear these viev^s from one whose 
whole demeanour proclaimed him at once a thorough 
gentleman, and a practical, shrewd, common-sense man ; 
for, of late, after hearing contrary reports from a score 
of different sources, I had been compelled to place some 
credence in them, and was even (as I admit in my 
diary) “ ashamed” of my anxiety to join the expedition, 
and had almost given np my intention of doing so. 
Saying a cordial good-bye for the present to Stebleiiski, 
I vndked half-rvay to Blaiityre on May the ] 1th with 
Shaipe and Burton (a friend of his, who had engaged 
for the expedition on the same terms as the men from 
Natal). We climbed the very steep gradients, which 
led us tqj to the plateau of the Shire highlands, — slept 
where we could under a tree, and ate what we could 
get (jinrchased with Sharpe’s pocket-handkerchief), and 
next day arrived at Blantyre and Mandala. The former 
is the name of the Mission of the Established Church of 
Scotland, the latter of the Lakes Company’s station. 
The two estates arc divided by the Mndzi stream. 

Blantyre is a charming spot in the heart of the Shire 
highlands. It consists of a series of houses in the form 
of a rectangle, most admirably built of sun-dried bricks, 
Avith sawn- wood joists, and very neat thatches. The 
foundations of the houses are raised some four or five 
steps above the surrounding ground, and the broad 
verandahs are paved with burnt bricks. The interior of 
the square is a very prettily laid-ont garden, irrigated 
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by water-chaiiiKjls brouj^ht from a distant brook. One 
side of tlie rectangle is open, and on this side waf 


BtANTYBE Church (Interior) 

the site now occupied by the magnificent brick church 
designed and built by the Rev, Clement Scott. ^ Be- 

^ Regavding flie oonatruction of tliia chvu'di see chapter xviii (Latoiir). 
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yond is liis large and well-built house, aud beyoud that 
again the house of Dr Bowie, of Avhose recent death I 
heard with sorrow. Maiidala consists of a fine house, 
in which lived Messrs John and Fred Moir — the joint- 
managers of the African Lakes Company — aud their 
wives There is also a store, and several cottages 
occupied by the employes of the Company. 

On airival I called on Mr Moir, who offered me com- 
mand of the expedition then on tire point of starting 
for the north end of the Lake Nyasa, and expressed a 
strong desire that I would accept it. I called also on 
Mr Scott, and rve discussed the subject of the war, and 
I learnt from him and others the story of the fighting, 
and the grounds on which they supported its continu- 
ation. He told me that the missions had had some 
misgivings as to the conduct of the expedition, but that 
if I consented to go in command, they would give me 
their entire support. I thereujion wrote to the acting 
Consul, Mr Buchanan, Avho lived at Zomba, some little 
distance off, requesting his concurrence and sanction 
In my letters I gave a detail of all I had heard con- 
cerning the war— its origin and the necessity of con- 
tinuing it^ — so as to draw from him an expression of his 
views, m case they should differ from what I had heard, 
or the facts should be other than what I had stated, and 
I requested his official ojiinion as to whether I ought to 
join the expedition. 

The situation described in these letters was as follows • 
The Slavers had attacked a British station unprovoked ; 
reprisals had been attempted, and in these Consul 
Hawes of the Nyasa district, as well as Consul O’Neill, 
had taken a part. A council was then convened, and a 
promise was made, and subsequently given in writing 
to those who were left at Mwini- W anda, of relief and sup- 
port ; a definite number of men, arms, and ammunition 
being specified, with the apparent object of driving the 
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Ai'tihs out of tiieir stockades, the garrison, being left to 
hold the district and to retain the confidence of the 
natives, till the expedition arrived. No force equivalent 
to that specified had as yet been sent. Of this council 
both Ooiusnls were apj^i'O'^ii^g' nrembers. Subsequently 
negotiations had been undertaken by the acting Consul 
himself without success; and finally, the war had been 
reo})ened by Mr F. Moir. Several men had again been 
left to represent the British, at the north of the lake ; 
theii' iJo.sitioii was precarious, and they had only volun- 
teered to stay on the understanding that reinfoi'cements 
should be sent up as soon as possible. It was the 
unanimous opinion of both the Free Church and Estab- 
]i.shed Church Missions, and of other Enropean residents, 
that the fighting was absolutely necessary, and a nleet- 
ing had been held at Blantyre (which the acting Consul 
attended, and ^vhose decision he apparently endorsed), 
at wliich this conclusion %vas arrived at on the following 
grounds . — 

L Unless a decisive blowrvas inflicted on these Slaveis, 
the missions on both shores of Nyasa, and also those of 
the London Missionary Society near Tanganyika, would 
be in a most precarious condition, and it apjieared more 
than probable that they would be attacked and de- 
stroyed ; and in such a case even the mission and 
consulate at Blantyre would be in danger. 

2. The quarrel at present was confined to a very 
small section, under an Arab named Mlozi, and many 
influential Ai'abs had expressed their disapproval of his 
action, and dissociated themselves from him. If the 
war was now prosecuted, it was held to be probable 
that the quarrel would be isolated ; but by an exhibition 
of weakness or vacillation it was feared that many 
Slavers, who had hitherto held aloof, would join Mlozi, 
considering him the victor, and so a general combina- 
tion would be formed ton powerful to be o 2 :)posed. 
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3. In such a case the whole of the west of the 
lake would fall under the doiuinatioii of the “ Arabs,” 
and a new and most important slave-route would be 
opened. 

4. That friendly tribes through whose assistance the 
hves of the garrison at Karonga’s had been saved, 
would be abandoned to the mercy of the Slavers, to 
he massacred and sold into slavery. 

5. That already the effect of the temporary success of 
the Slavers had been to engender in the tribes friendly 
to them a most marked and unprecedented spirit of 
aggression and hostility to Europeans, so that recently 
the acting Consul himself had been the victim of a gross 
outrage when visiting a neighbouring chief in a purely 
official capacity 

Tlie immediate object of the fighting w^as to defend 
the station of Karonga’s, to achieve whicli result it was 
necessary to oust the Slavers from the stockades they 
had built close by. The Lakes Company could not 
afford to maintain a strong permanent garrison there, 
and hence, unless a decisive blow was now struck, they 
must evacuate that station (for it would be impossible to 
leave an inadequate garrison, exposed to the vengeance 
of the Slavers), in which case the Stevenson Road would 
he abandoned, and the dejfforable results I have tab- 
ulated would be brought about. The destruction of 
these stockades of the Slavers had formed the object 
of Consul Hawes’ attack, and the basis of the acting 
Consul’s subsequent negotiations. It was therefore a 
question of fighting or at once withdi'awiiig from Karon- 
ga’s, and had to be regarded solely from that point of 
view ; nor was there time to refer the question to Eng- 
land for decision, for immediate action one waj;' or 
the other was imperative. Hews of these events had 
already reached England, but no decided exjiression of 
approval or dissent from the policy hitherto follow' ed 
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Lad been expressed by her Majesty’s Government, 
who, in repily to a question in the House, bad merely 
answered that these districts were beyond her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

I added that I considered it my duty to join the 
expedition under siich circumstances, and requested the 
Consul’s official sanction. This synopsis of the situation 
was ^dven in tliese letters, not only, as I have said, in 
order to a.soertain Mr Buchanan’s views, but also that 
when forwarded to England with his official despatches, 
they might be explanatory of the causes and objects of 
the fighting', and the reasons which had prompted me 
to take part in it. Mr Hawes, the Consul, before leav- 
ing the country, had instructed Mr Buchanan to take 
no active step,s, hut await orders from home. Feeling 
himself hound by these instructions (though the situ- 
ation had much altered since Mr Hawes left), Mr 
Buchanan was at first unwillmg to call upon me to lend 
my services. He was also justly indig'iiaiit at never hav- 
ing been informed of the projected expedition, and that 
his sanction and his opinioir had not been asked until 
my arrival. He came to Blantyre, and we had much 
conversation on the subject, and several meetings of 
residents were held at Mr Scott’s house. The members 
of the Blantyre Mission and two of the Livingstonia 
Mission who happened to he present, thereupon ad- 
dressed to him through myself the followfing letter ; — 

“ Blaotykb, May 17, 1888. 

“Sib, — The present condition of affairs seems to us, ineiubers 
of the British community here, to be most serious j and in the 
presence of Captain Lugard, who has expressed liimself willing 
to take command of the expedition at present formed by the 
Lakes Company, if called upon to do so, it seems to us that an 
opportunity presents itself of keeping the expedition on the same 
lines as those on which the missionaries at Blantyre a short time 
ago gave their countenance to the action formerly proposed, and 
of lifting the whole expedition into the sympathy and moral 
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support of the whole community. We therefore desire to express 
hereby our whole-hearted concurrence in the call which has 
been addressed to Captain Lugard by the Lakes Company, and 
to record our thanks to him for what is self-saci'ifice for a national 
duty. — We are, your oliedient servants, 

David Clement Scott, B.D,, Otdainai Min., siantyre. 
David Kbbe Cross, M.B., O.M , ■) ovdained mw., 

George Henry, M.A , M.B., C,M„ ) Uvmrjaonia Mission 
John Bowie, MB., C.M.” 

(And throe otlier names.) 

In rejily I received the following letter : — 

From Acting Consul, Nyasa District, to Gupt. F. D. Lugard, n.&o, 

“ MUDir, at ay 18, 1 888. 

" Sin, — 1 have the honour to acknowledge your letter of May 
12th, also yonr letter in continuation of the same, dated May 16th, 
with copy of letter, dated May 17th, signed by the leading members 
of the Blantyre Mission, giving thoir whole-hearted conciUTence 
in the call which has been addressed to yon by the African Lakes 
Company. 

“ 2. Bending further instructions from the Boreign Oliice, I 
reserve the discussion of your letter till a future period. It is 
my duty to inform you that her Majesty’s Government will not 
be held responsible for this expedition. I express my strong, 
hearty approval of your going as commander of the expedition, 
provided yon undertake to observe the following conditions : 
1st, That you bear iii mind that the expedition is having the 
support of the English community here, and my approval, purely 
as a defensive measure — viz., defending a . . . [original dam- 
aged and illegible] 2d, That yon will confine your operations 
to the so-called ‘ Arab ’ chiefs Mlozi, Kopa-Kopa, and Msalema, 
and their allies, who were engaged in the attack on Kaioiiga’s, 
the station of the African Lakes Company, and endeavour by all 
means in your power to confine the scope of the war 3d, That 
in procuring native allies from the Wa-mvvainba and other tribes 
at the north of the lake, yon will be particularly careful to 
observe the German sphere of influence, as shown on the most 
authentic maps, to prevent complications in that quarter. — I am, 
Sir, yonr most obedient humble servant, 

“John BHOIIAKAN, llcr Majesty's Actiny Consul, Fyasa," 
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I pressed Mr Bucbauan to come himself with us, but 
he said his large plantations of coffee at this season 
recpu’red his u'hole care, and he could not neglect 
them. I therefore promised to supply him with full 
official report, s of all that took place, that he might be 
able to report fully, a.s Consul, to the Foreign Office, 
d’hi.s 1 did, in three lengthy reports detailing events 
during thcs next yeai-. 

r had found much division at Blautyre on my arrival. 
The mi.ssions, the Consul, and the Company, each in- 
dividually thought the war unavoidable and necessary, 
but for various reasons there was a lack of accord, and 
of contideuce in the Company’s expedition. My first 
task was to remedy this, and the result was not 
achieved without great difficulty. Mr Buchanan did 
not at first desire to accept the responsibility of offici- 
ally sanctioning my going, hut in the last resort I would 
have gone, even without such approval, and at the risk 
of my commission — so serious did the crisis seem to 
me. A complete accord xuas, Irowever, effected, and 
we left Blautyre rvitlr the mo,st cordial good -wishes 
of all parties, and the prayers of the missions for our 
success. 
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CHAPTER Iir. 


THE OEIGIN OE THE WAR — SLA^E- 
TRADE AND MISSIONS. 


British and “Arabs” airiTe in Nkond^ — The Wahenga — Mas- 
sacre of Wankondd — Karonga’s threatened — O’Neill arrivea — Besieged 
— North-enders to the rescue — Karonga’s abandoned — Ooiiaiil Hawes 
arrives — Attack on Mlozi — Divei'gent views at Blantyre — Mj’ F. 
Moir’s attack — Buchanan’s negotiations — The Nyasa “Consul” — 
Reason of appointment — Powers — Results of slave-trade squadron — 
Life at Blantyre — Arrive at Matop6 — Members of the expedition — Dr 
Cross — Value of Medical niissions — Industrial missions — Schools for 
children — Administrative missions — ■ Missionary qualifications — Mr 
Sharpe. 

The story of the origin of the war was as follows : 
Some six years prior to the time of which I write, the 
African Lakes Company had founded a small trading 
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station at Karougats, towards the north-Avest end of the 
Lake Nyasa. About the same time a small party of 
slave-traders settled iu Mjiata and built their villages 
seven miles from Karonga’s on a veiy imjDortant site, 
whicli commanded the road to Tanganyika by con- 
trolling both the ferry of the river and a pass. They 
had few followers, and settled here by the permission 
of the local tribe, the Wankondd — -a peaceable agricul- 
tural ])cople, who Avere also rich in cattle. For some 
time all went Avell, Soon the Slavers made excuses 
for putting an enclosure round their village, on the plea 
of the fear of lions, &c. This gradually grew into a 
.stockade. 

The Nkonde valley was a singularly peaceful spot, 
shut in by ranges of high hills from the warlike tribes 
around. It wa.s extensively cultivated by the indus- 
trious people, and the far-reaching banana groves were 
kept 111 sci'upiilous order. The Wankondd are veiy 
clean in their habits, and their huts are the neatest 
and most wonderfully built of any I have seen in 
Africa, excepting only the houses of the king and 
chiefs in Uganda. Settled among the Wankondd were 
an alien tribe, named the Wahenga. These people 
had fled before the jiowerful and dreaded (Zulu) tribe 
of the Aiigoni, and had claimed and received the 
ho.spitality of the Wankoiide, Avho allowed them to 
live among them. Though inferior in numbers, they 
were superior in fighting capacity to their hosts. With 
these people the Slavers now began to intrigue. , The 
Wankondc were armed with nothing hut spears. The 
Waheiiga had the guns of their allies, who promised 
them the land if they would assist them to drive out 
and enslave the Wankondc. They readily agreed, and 
fire and sivord was carried from village to village. The 
men were shot dorwr, and the women and children carried 
off into slavery, to be sold for fresh supplies of guns 
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and powder, wherewith to enable the Slavers to mulce 
still more extended i-aids 

The British employe of the Lakes Company at Kar- 
onga’s, Mr L. Monteith, who has since written a book 
on the incidents of this war,’^ an ex - foieman from a 
ship-bnilding yard in Glasgow, was a 
man of strong character, actuated by 
high principles, and he had a very groat 
influence with the tribes around. He 


A WANKONDE Vri.LAGE. 


had been on most friendly terms for years with the 
“Arabs,” who sold their ivory to him, and, I regret 
to say, sometimes received powder in exchange for it. 
Even Kabunda, a very powerful chief at the south of 
the Tanganyika lake, who coidd, it was said, jmt several 

^ Advantiires iii Nyasalaucl. 
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thousand guns iu the field, and who acknowledged the 
rule of Tippoo Tih, sent down consignments of ivory to 
Kai’onga’s under a lieutenant named Eamathan, a Beluch. 
Monteith expostulated at the wholesale destruction in- 
flicted on the Wankond^ hy the Slavers, hut he could 
do no more Karonga’s consisted of a few mud-houses, 
with a garrison of some sixty "station-boys” (native 
envployes), and there was no stockade or defence, and 
no lo]'ce to op2:)ose to an enemy. 

At Icunth these barbarities culminated in an act of 

O 

singular brutality. The Wankond^ who had fled were 
decoyed by ^nomises of joeace and friendshij) to a place 
near an aim of the lake called the Kambwe Lagoon, 
The banks of this bay were fringed with dense reeds, 
now dry iu the hot weather ; its shallow water swarmed 
with crocodiles. The wretched Wankonde were treacher- 
oirsly attacked, and volley after volley was fired into 
the dense crowds of men, women, and children, who had 
fled to conceal themselves in the reeds. To these the 
ISlavers set fire, and gave the wretched people the option 
of rushing Into the bay to be devoured hy the crocodiles, 
or of being roasted alive, or of coining out to he shot 
down wholesale, or captui'ed and enslaved, while their 
assailants climbed the trees to watch the butchery, and 
fire with more advantage on the terrified masses among 
the reeds. 

The Slavers now having overrun the whole country 
ip) to the very gate of Karonga’s, their leader, Mlozi, 
2)roclainied himself Sultan of lSlkond 4 , and demanded 
acquiescence and the’’ jiaymeiit of a tribute from Mon- 
teith. This the latter refused. The “Arabs” now 
<laily began to throw off any disguise of friendship for 
the white men, and to use insulting words, and even 
openly threatened that the turn of Karonga’s was soon 
to come Mouteith’s companion, Mr Nicoll, was away 
on business, so he sent to Mr Bain of the Free Church 
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Mission at Mwiiii- Wanda {on tlie Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau), begging him to come and advise him. Mr 
Bain at once came, and Mr Nicoll also arrived about 
this time. The steamer of the Company, the Ilala, 
had just come up to Karonga’s. By her Mouteith sent 
word down the lake of his critical position, and, mean- 
while, steps were taken to endeavour to construct some 
defence. The Slavers affected to take this as a chal- 
lenge, and resented it. A. large payment, however, 
was due to Baraathan (who seems to have been the main 
instigator of the war) for ivory sold by him to Mouteith. 
Possibly he thought that, if Karonga’s was attacked, 
the store might be fired, and he would lose both his 
ivory and its payment, or that in the general loot he 
would come short of Ins fair share. However that may 
be, the Slavers contented themselves Avitb insults, which 
dady grew more jirononnced, but tire actual attack vms 
Ijostponed. 

The little Ilala steamed fast southwards, At Liviiig- 
stouia, at the south of the lake, she found Mr D’Hoill, 
Consul of Mozambique, who, with his wife and brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Lawrence Scott, had come for a holiday 
trip to Nyasa, hotanising, &c. Mrs O’Neill was at the 
moment at Blantyre. O’Neill, hearing of the critical 
condition at the north end, determined on his own 
responsibility to take the steamer back ; and sending 
letters to inform the manager, Mr Moir, of the state 
of affairs and of his action, he prepared with Mr Scott 
to return at once and offer his services. Mr Shtirjie was 
at that time engaged in elejihant-shooting for ivory in 
the neighbourhood. He also immediately volunteered 
to go, and brought with him all his guns and heavy 
ammunition. At Karonga’s there was very little ammu- 
nition indeed, and the steamer brought practically none, 
except this. Their arrival was a great relief to the 
three men at Karonga’s, Mr Bain saying that they 
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had come “ju,st in the nick of time.” And so it 
appeared. Payment was made to Eamathaii by Mr 
O’Neill’s advice — for be now practically assumed com- 
mand — and shortly aftenvards the Slavers, with all theii- 
allies, came down to attack. A hasty defence was run 
u]>, consisting of bales of cloth piled on top of each 
other, and a ditch was dug inside to give more shelter. 
In r(^al• was the shore of the lake. Inside this rough 
defence, or camped on the beach, there were, I believe, 
some 1500 Wankondc refugees. The garrison consisted 
of six white men and some sixty natives, with but 
little ammuuitiou. 

At the extreme north end of the lake was another 
section of the Waukoirde tribe. These people were 
more warlike than their tribesmen around Naronga’s, 
and ill infinitely greater numbers. They were under 
three great chiefs, and rvere armed only with spears, 
but were brave in v'ar. They liad long been on the 
most friendly terms with Monteith. As soon as the 
Slavers showed luunistakahle signs thattliey were about 
to eommence hostilities, O’Neill despatched Nicoll to 
try and obtain assistance from these “ north-enders.” 
Ke proceeded along the lake shore and passed the 
Wahenga village of Kanyoli, whose inbahitants were 
already turning out for the attack , but taken, probably, 
completely by surprise at seeing him, they did not mo- 
lest him. 

Meanwhile the attack on Karonga’s began. The 
force of the Slavers surrounded it in front and on the 
flanks ; in rear was the lake. The enemy built plat- 
forms in the trees, so as to look down into the stockade 
and fire into it. The garrison replied by deejiening 
tlieir ditch around their bales, and digging holes and 
trenches iu the sand for the refugee Wankonde to 
screen themselves in. Constant desultory firing went 
on day and night ; but the Slavers, apparently, had such 
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fear of the 'white men, or s'uch confidence in heiiig able 
to starve them out, that they did uot attempt to rush 
the puny defence. Meamvhile, only the best shots — 
O’Neill and Sharpe— 'were allo-wed to fire, so as to save 
the ammunition ; and these Wo marksmen picked off a 
number of men who exposed themselves for a moment, 
and created so 'wholesome a fear among tire enemy that 
they dared not come to close quarters. The old stoi'e and 
other buildings -were outside the defence, and from in- 
side this and behind it the “ Arabs ” poured a harassing 
fire. On one occasion the eiiemy crowded into it to 
escajie rain, and Sharpe fired i-joiat-blaidc at the heavy 
wooden door with an elephant ri-fle and heavy chai'ge. 
That shot was said to have killed .six men ! They 
streamed out, and eventually one of the natives of the 
gai'i'ison succeeded, under a heavy fire, in going ont and 
setting fire to the thatch, and thus got rid of it. 

The ammunition now began to give out, and the end 
seemed near. Just as all were hecomiiig convinced that 
notliing could now save them, Nicoll ap]ieared with 5000 
WankondO from the north end of the lake. The Slavers 
and their allies fled to their stockades, without waiting 
to fight, and Karonga’s was relieved. Unfoi’tunatcly, 
instead of advancing at the moment to drive the slave- 
traders ont of the country, a slight delay took place, and 
the Wankonde began at once to di,sperse, It was im- 
possible for the brave garrison to remain behind with 
no ammunition, and the “ station-boys,” who had be- 
haved so well throughout, declined to do so. So O’Neill 
and his five comrades set fire to the stores, and left for 
the north, where they took up their abode in some 
wretched hovels, near the frontiers of the country of 
then’ allies, the “north-end Wankonde ” ( Wa-mtoamba). 

Meanwhile, the steamer had taken down the ne'ws 
to Blantyre and Maiidala of the critical position of the 
Karonga garrison Consul Hawes, Mr Moir, and several 
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otliei’S hcisteiiecl to the rescue. They amved to hud 
Karonga’s burnt to the ground (for the Slavers had come 
hack after it was evacuated, and destroyed what re- 
mained of it), liut the garrison were safe at the Songwe 
liver, O’Neill was down with severe fever. The aid 
of the “ north-enders ” was again called in, and Consul 
I'lawes led an attack against Mlozi and his allies. 
Their stockades were at this time mere fences, and the 
[irestige of the white men was still so high that the 
Slavers dared not face them in fight. The Wankonde 
in their thousands swarmed into the slave-traders’ vil- 
lage, and tlrove hack its inhabitants. Idamathan was 
shot in the ankle, and speared. But these naked 
savages had come for loot only. Each man seized au 
ox, or a cow, or a captive, and started off in a bee- 
line lor home The “Arabs” had only been driven to 
the hack of their village, and as the Wankonde dis- 
persed, they gained courage and again came forward. 
The white men had little ammunition, and this was 
almost exhausted. They drove the enemy back, hut 
were forced to retire themselves, and hence the total 
result of the attack was. that the Slavers lost a great 
deal of property, hut remained in possession of their 
villages. Ill this attack Mr Sharpe received a slight 
wound in tlie heel, and Mr Moir got a bullet through 
the fleshy part of his leg. 

The white men now left for Mandala, it being ar- 
ranged that a big expedition should he equipped, with 
adequate arms and ammunition, to return and oust the 
Slavers. Consul Hawes said that, if such an expedition, 
with adequate men and resources, were organised, it 
would have his siqiport. Mr Moir undertook to form 
it by the end of April, but meantime promised to hasten 
back with all sjieed in fourteen days with food and 
ammunition. On this understanding Messrs Monteith 
and NicoU, with Hr Cross (who had been compelled to 
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£y from liis mission-station at Cliirenji, where he was 
the colleague of Mr Bain), undertook to remain, and so 
give confidence to the natives, and show that the white 
men had not lun away and left for good. They were 
without stores, or irecessities of any kind. The steamer 
left on Jan. 5th, 1888. 

On arrival at Blantyre an unfortunate difference of 
opinion arose. Consul Hawes thought nothing should 
he done until a fully etpiipped expedition could start ; 
that to attempt anything further with inadequate re- 
sources would only lead to disaster, or a loss of prestige. 
Consul O’Neill held that they were bound by their 
solemn pledges to those left behind in a most precarious 
position ; that, since it would take several months to 
get the exjieclltion together, they ought, in the mean- 
time, to send up what assistance and supplies they 
could, and so redeem their promise. Tie was ready 
himself to return with any such reinforcements So far 
as I understand, the oinnion of all — the Conq^any, the 
missions, and others — was with O’Neill. Mr Hawes at 
this juncture availed himself of a period of leave which 
had been granted to him, and left the countiy for Eng- 
land. Mr O’Neill, feeling hlm.self in a most delicate 
position, being out of his own consular jurisdiction, and 
in that of another man whose views did not agree 
with his own, saw no option left him but to return 
to Mozambique. Mr Buchanan, who had formerly been 
attached to the Blantyre Mission, was appointed acting 
Consul, and he understood from Mr Hawes that he was 
to do nothing, pending arrival of instructions from home. 

Meanwhile, close on ten weeks had been lost before 
Mr F. Moir, having collected a considerable quantity 
of guns and ammunition, and with six white men and 
reinforcements of natives, was ready to go hack to 
Karonga’s, and take the necessaries and stores promised 
to Monteith and the others. This was, of course, in 
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pursuance of the views held by Mr O’Neill and the other 
European residents in Nyasahind, and was in antici- 
pation of the large expedition which was to follow. 
This temporary relief, owing to these causes and also 
to other inexplicable delays tn, route (Mr Lindsay being 
.sent off to look for gold, &g.), did not arrive till March 
3d, thougli it had been positively promised by Jan. 
L.3th, iuul in the meantime Dr Cross, Monteith, and 
Nlcoll had led a life of extreme hardship and danger. 
Mr Buchanan shortly afterwards arrived, and endeav- 
oured in his consular capacity to bring about peace. 
The Slavers agreed to evacuate their j)ositions, hut 
afterwards declined to carry out this undertaking. He 
then gave up the fruitless negotiation and returned tO' 
Zomba. 

Meanwhile, Mr F. Moir’s force had been recruited to 
the nuniber of about 600 natives (270 gnus), witli eight 
Europeans. He detennined to conclude the war with- 
out waiting for the big expedition, thinking his force 
equal to the task. They returned from the north end 
of the lake, and rebuilt the stockade at Karonga’s. 
Mlozi and his party had made no adequate prepara- 
tions ; their stockades were not so strongly fortified as 
they subsequently became. A friendly Arab, Majid, 
endeavoured to secure peace ; but the British fancied 
themselves absolutely sure of success, and they were 
eager to fight and take vengeance on the slave-traders 
for the past. An indemnity in ivory was demanded, 
which I believe was more than Mlozi had it in his 
power to pay : so they prepared to fight it out. 

Mr F. Moir, by an ingenious device of firing darts 
out of a large-bore rifle, with lighted bark-cloth at- 
tached, succeeded in setting fire to the village. He 
showed much personal courage himself, but received 
a bullet which shattered his right arm. From the 
terrible nature of the wound, it was surmised that it 
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TOUst have been a wild .shot from a breechloader of one 
of his own men. This sad contretemps completed the 
failure of the attack, and the British force retired. 
The Slavers, emboldened, came out of their stockades and 
made a counter-attack on the retreating force, hut were 
repulsed. Mr F. Moir returned to Mandala at the end 
of April, leaving six men behind to hold Karongals, The 
Slavers now seeing that the white men meant to prose- 
cute the war on these terms, began to fortify them- 
selves by building formidable stockades, and laying 
.down thorns, kc, The los.s of jmestige we had recently 
suffered by the failure of the late attack had, moreover, 
given them a great increase of confidence 

Such was the series of events which had happened 
jnnor to my own arrival in the country. At the time 
I reached Blantyre (May 12th), Mr F. Moir had just 
been brought back wounded, and the larger expedition 
was on the point of .starting. Mr Buchanan rejn'eseuted 
the consular authority, and the steps I took to obtain 
his concurrence and support I have already described. 

I have spoken a good deal of the “ British Consul,” 
aud it may have struck iny reader as strange that here, 
in a country in which her Majesty’s Government ex- 
pressly repudiated any resiaonsibility (see p. 48), there 
should be a “Consul.” His appointment denoted the 
last phase of our slave-trade policy. I would once -more 
beg iny reader to turn to the chapters on the slave- 
trade, without a perusal of which it would hardly be 
possible to thoroughly realise the position which I now 
found in Nyasalaiid. 

In 1883 H.MS. London, the most important vessel 
of the slave-trade squadron, which was equipped with 
an effective “ mosquito fleet,” was paid out of commis- 
sion. Those best informed state that this was inter- 
preted by the slave-traders as an indication of the wane 
of our interest in the suppression, and was immediately 
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followed by a uiai'ked recrudescence of the slave-trade. 
The area in Nyasaland devastated between 1883 and 
1887-88 was stated by them to be not less than 
1000x400 miles. Public feeling in England, however, 
strongly supported the efforts to suppress this traffic, and 
in place of the London the three Vice-Consulates on the 
coast, and the Consulate on Nyasa, were established. 

The ajjpoiutment of a Consul to the Nyasa district, 
admittedly the headquarters of the slave-raiders, inai’ked 
the fii’st faint inception of the idea that a mere coast 
supervision was inadequate, and the results achieved 
disproportionate to the outlay. It was, however, aji 
abortive and ill-matured plan. For her Majesty’s agent 
was styled a “ Consul,” yet he was accredited to no local 
authority. Plis position was, therefore, anomalous and 
unparalleled. He had no legal standing and no juris- 
diction. Ostensibly he was accredited to the “native 
chiefs,” but these chiefs had not accepted his appoint- 
ment, nor indeed were there any native chiefs in the 
district in which his headquarters were situated. The 
nearest chiefs were those engaged most actively iu the 
slave-trade, and were styled “ Arabs,” since they aped 
the manners and proclivities of the coast traders. Even 
as regards European settlei-s the “ Consul ” was without 
jurisdiction. The district was “ No-man’s Land," and 
the missionaries, who had established settlements there, 
were free to consider themselves independent of the 
Consul. 

At Blantyre a colony had grown up around the mis- 
vsion station in a country previously uninhabited. The 
Consul had no legal right to interfere with the mission 
administration, or with their right to make their own 
statutes, enforce punishments, delegate authority, or hold 
lands acquired by treaty. The colony consisted largely, 
if not entirely, of fugitive slaves from the neighbouring 
tribes. Difficulties, of course, arose with these tribes. 
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Y'hlcli were dealt with, I helieve, solely by the head of 
the mission. The C'onsnl w’-as, moreover, without any 
adequate force to maintain what authority he might 
claim, or even to defend the consulate should it be 
attached in any tiibal raid. More than once the Zomba 
residency was threatened. On one occasion when her 
Majesty’s acting Oonsul went to pay a visit to a neigh- 
bouring “ native chief,” in a purely official capacity, he 
was seized, striiiped, and bound, his servant was killed, 
and he himself naiTowly escaped with his life, and had 
to pay a ransom in cloth, and paint “ to paint the slave- 
dhows” as a writer graphically expressed it.^ Thi.s 
insult remained wholly unavenged. 

Such was the position of her Majesty’s so-called 
Consul, one of the equivalents for the abolition of the 
London. He had been ordered to furnish reports on 
matters concerning the slave-trade, but I never heai-d 
that they effected any purpose of greater utility than 
to fill the Foreign Office pigeon-holes, or provide its 
clerks with a little desultory reading of an extra-routine 
class. Meanwhile, more expensive and less useful ships 
took the place of the London. 

To summarise the results of our “slave-trade policy" 
at this period. The supervision of the coast, althoug’h 
useful in the beginning, had been admitted as now in- 
adequate, and costly in a degree disproportionate to 
the results achieved. Even the far more complete 
blockade on the West Coast was computed by the 
officers engaged to have been effective only to the 
extent of five per cent of the exported slaves.^ More- 
over, the new departure of constituting an inland con- 
sulate in an unappropriated country was both unsound 
in theory and useless in practice. 

The result of my contemplation of these measm’es 

1 Bev H Waller, Some African Entanglements, p, 4 
^ H. E. O’Neill, TI.N , Mozambique Slave-trade, &o., p, 17. 
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\vas to coiifii'in me in niy views that the money ex- 
pended oil the suppression of the slave-trade \vii.s not 
applied to the best advantage, that the only effective 
means wa-s to attack the evil nearer its source, and 
apply a jiortion of the money, now spent solely on the 
coast, to a scheme which should have this object in 
view. Ill joining an expedition to fight against the 
, slave-raiders in their own headquarters, I felt myself to 
lie ou the jaith which should lead me to verify by fuller 
experience t]ie theories I had already formed. Of these 
I will .sjieak later. 

My week at Bhuityre had been most pleasantly 
spent, ill spite of the constant work and thought nec- 
essary to the task in hand. I was the guest of Mr 
Moil', manager of the Lakes Company, and I spent 
most of iny time at the hou.se of the E-ev. Clement 
Scott, head of the Blaiityre Mission. Here iir the 
heart of Central Africa one was suddenly translated into 
the surroundings of home civilisation. Mrs Scott’s 
di'Hwing-room, full of pretty knick-knacks, of pictures 
and books, and English furniture, might have contrast- 
ed not unfavourably with a sitting-room in Edinburgh ; 
the snow-white table-cloths, and the flowers which 
brightened her dining-table, made it hard to realise 
that this was life in Africa ! The same usages of home 
life made the charm of Dr Bowie’s house. Both he and 
Mr Scott were “ reading men,” and after the mouths I 
had .spent herding with sailors and third class passengers 
on hoard ship, and with rough though kind and hospi- 
table friends in Aflica, the intellectual treat of inter- 
esting conversations, and the discussion of the various 
problems of Africa, was a contrast and a pleasure it is 
hard to describe. 

Mr J. Moir, Dr Cross, and myself started on May 
18 th to overtake the others, who had already gone. 
All difficulties had been smoothed. Those left behind 
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cordially and unanimously wished us well, while the 
membei’s of the expedition itself were all animated by 
good feeling, and were confident of success, Moir had 
two horses, and we rode as far as the Lunzu river — 
fourteen miles. Beyond this the tsetse-fly jirohihited 
the use of horses. Our destination was Matopc, on the 
river Shire above the rapids, where all the white men, 
and the stores and provisions, were awaiting us, with 
the little steamer which was to convey us to the north 
of the lake 

The descent to Matope from the highlandvS of Blau- 
tyre is gradual, unlike that towards the lower Shire, 
which we had ascended to reach the plateau. More- 
over, the elevation of the Shire at Matop^, above the 
Murchison Falls, is, of course, much greater than at 
Katung'a’s, where navigation from the sea ceases. The 
difference is close on 1000 feet. The first jiortion 
(which \ye rode) to the Lunzu is for the most part 
through sparse jungle- forest. The trees are not thickly 
grown, there is little or no jungle undergrowth, and the 
timber is very small, few trees being more than six 
inches in the diameter of the bole. All the forest 
on the Shire highlands has the appearance of being 
young, and of comparatively recent growth. There 
are singularly few birds, and no game. The scenery 
is lovely, ■with continual glimpses of blue liills in the 
distance crowned with forest. 

Arriving at the Lunzu at sunset, we had a mouthful 
of food, and sending hack the horses, proceeded on foot. 
Tracks of all kinds of game become more and more 
frequent, and the vegetation of the hills gives place 
to that of the plains High "elephant-grass" shuts 
out everything from view, and where the path passes 
through this growth, one’s attention is concentrated 
in pushing aside the heavy stalks, which lean across 
and obliterate the path, and tower many feet above 
, VOL. I B 
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one's Kead. By 11 p.M. we reached a gigaiitie baobab 
tree, where arrangements had been made for a cup of 
tea, and thence we jiushed on to Matopo, which we 
reached at 1 A.M. at night, drenched to the skin by 
the heavy dew on the dense grass and bushes ; we 
had left Blantyre at 1 p M. The months I had spent on 
board, and in canoe and boat work, had made me some- 
what out (d‘ condition for walking — Avhich a new pair 
of badly fitting boots did not improve — and T arrived 
with my feet in a literally raw and bleeding state. 
The distance accomplished was fourteen miles on liorse- 
back and twenty-two on foot. 

Here we found fourteen white men awaiting ns, of 
whom seven had been engaged in South Africa for the 
fighting One of the latter, Binns, who had come to 
the Cape in the hopes of getting an appointment in 
the jiolice — a man with a good deal of confidence in 
the imiscular power of his own right arm — 1 found a 
most useful and loyal man ; but, as the rejiresentative 
of the grievances against the Lakes Company, he had 
previously heen looked upon as a difficult man to deal 
with. Another — by name Wilson — was a troublesome 
factor, and inclined to be quarrelsome, as later events 
will show. He said he had been a medical student, 
and many other things. Two others had been gold 
prospectors : Pigott, an Australian, was an oldish man, 
and looked on his employment in a fighting expedition 
as a grievance ; Rolfe, the younger, was a handy 
carpenter, a keen sportsman, and had long led the 
careless, wild life of the South African gold-fields. 
Aiild was an old soldier, who had served through 
many of the South African wars as a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the higher grades, and as an old 
campaigner he was one of the very few who under- 
stood what discipline meant, and was content from 
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the first to obey orders implicitly. Jones, anotber old 
soldier, ivas a quiet retiring mau, of whom no one 
heard or saw anything; while Mr Haw, also of much 
South African experience, and a particularly smart and 
useful man, completed the number. Burton, a gentle- 
man who had held an appointment on the Congo for 
three years, was a cajiital hut a somewhat easy-going 
fellow 

The employes of the Company who wei'e enrolled in 
the expedition included the manager, Mr John Moir. 
He was a man whom it was impossible not to like. I 
have rarely met any one who showed such an absolute 
disregard of danger. It seemed to me that he lacked 
the sense of jiersoiial fear, and was unable to realise 
the existence of danger. It was diffei’eiit from pluck, 
it amounted to a physical characteristic. Unselfish 
to a degree, he would invariably contrive to leave his 
own personal comfort entirely out of consideTation, and 
not till the last-joined and most junior of those present 
was accommodated, would he think either of his food or 
his place to lie down. His character was one of the 
most extraordinary I have ever met with in my life ; 
for with all these admirable characteristics, he seemed 
to blend most of their opposites, and acting on the 
impulse of the moment, he would lose sight of pre- 
vious promises, — a trait which caused ns many diffi- 
culties later. The other “ Company’s men ” were Smith, 
Moore, Stewart, Nisbet, and Watson. 

Ill addition, there were three volunteers. These 
were Dr Kerr Cross, of the Liviiigstonia' (Free Church) 
Mission (minister and surgeon), for whose services as 
a iion-comhatant medical officer I later applied officially 
to Dr Laws, the head of the mission Dr Cross’s station 
was at Mwini-Wanda (or Chirenji), on the plateau be- 
tween Nyasa and Tanganyika. On the outbreak of 
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liostilities between the Slavers and the British, his 
station was threatened by roving band.s of the enemy, 

and he was compelled to 
fly, at the time when Ins 
colleague, the Ptev. A. J, 
Bain, with bis five com- 
rades, under O’Neill, had 
made their gallant de- 
fence of Karonga’s. He 
joined them after their 
evacuation, in their camp 
on the Songwi^, just be- 
yond the district devas- 
tated by Mlozi He hud 
been ]3resent when Con- 
sul Plawes arrived to lead 
the counter - attack on 
the Slavers’ stockade, 
and when that gentle- 
man and the others with him returned to Blantyre, he 
had volunteered, with Mouteith and Nicoll, to x'emain 
in the country till the more pov'erful ex|3edltion should 
arrive. Mr P Moir came, as I have already nar- 
rated, and l)r Cross was again present at the attack 
on Msaleina’s stockade. He nursed Mr F Moir when 
his arm was shattered, and the hone split, by a bullet 
in that action. Finding his patient in a precarious 
state, he deemed it necessary that he should at once he 
sent hack to Blantyre, and himself accompanied bun 
thither, till he could place him in the hands of Dr 
Bowie. It was there I met hun, and he again volun- 
teered hi.s services as minister and surgeon, which I 
gratefully accepted with Dr Laws’ concurrence. My 
later story will show how much I owe personally to 
Dr Cross, tie is one of those missionaries whom I 
heartily appreciate , and though I do nol indiscrimiu- 
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ately admire all missionaries, 1 am free to say that, 
among sncli of tlie Scotch missionaries as I met in 
Nyasaland, there was not a single one whom I did 
not esteem. I have nothing but praise both of their 
methods and their work. 

A word as to missions in Africa. Beyond doubt I 
think the most useful missions are the Medical and the 
Industrial, in the initial stages of savage development. 
A combination of the two is, in my opinion, an ideal 
mission. Such is the work of the Scotch Free Church 
on Lake Nyasa The medical missionary begins work 
with every advantage. Throughout Africa the ideas 
of the cure of the body and of the soul are closely allied. 
The “ medicine man ” is credited, not only with a know- 
ledge of the simples and drugs which may avert or 
cure disease, hut owing to the superstitions of the 
]Deople, he is also supposed to have a knowledge of the 
charms and claim which will invoke the aid of the 
Deity or appease His wrath, and of the witchcraft and 
magic (ulu) by which success in wai', immunity from 
danger, or a supply of rain may he obtained. As the 
skill of the Eurojiean in medicine asserts its superiority 
over the ci-ude methods of the medicine man, so does 
he ill proportion gain an influence in his teaching of 
the great truths of Christianity. He teaches the sav- 
age where knowledge and art cease, how far natural 
remedies j^ioduce their effects, iu dependent of charms 
or supernatural agencies, and where divine power 
overrules all human efforts. Such demonstration from 
a medicine man, Avhose skill they cannot fail to recognise 
as superior to their own, has naturally more weight than 
any mere preaching. A mere preacher is discounted, 
and his zeal is not understood. The medical missionary, 
moreover, gains an admission to the houses and homes 
of the natives by virtue of his art, which would not 
be so readily accorded to another. He becomes their 
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adviser and referee, and his counsels are substituted 
for the magic and witchcraft which retai'd develop- 
ment.^ 

The value of the Industrial mission, on the other 
hand, depends, of course, largely on the nature of the 
tribes among wlioni it is located. Its value can hardly 
be oveivestunated among such people as the Waganda, 
both on account of their natural aptitude and their 
eager desire to learn. But even the less advanced and 
more primitive tribes may be equally benefited, if not 
only mechanical and artisan work, such as the car- 
penter’s and blacksmith’s craft, but also the simpler 
expedients of agriculture are taught. Tire sinking of 
wells, the system of irrigation, the introduction and 
planting of useful trees, the use of manure, and of 
domestic animals for agricultural pux'poses, the ini- 
pvovenient of his implements hy the introduction of 
the primitive Indian plough, &c., — aU of these, while 
improi'ing the status of the native, will render his 
laud more productive, aud hence, hy mcreasiug his 
surplus products, will enable him to purchase from the 
trader the cloth which shall add to his decency, and 
the hupleineiits and household utensils which shall 
produce greater re.sults for his labour and greater 
comforts in his social life. 

Of the success of such missions we have examjrles 
which jn'ove these contentions not to be merely theo- 
retical. riie Lovedale Mission in South Africa, founded 
and developed hy Dr Stewart, who has recently started 
a similar mission in East Africa, is a striking example 
of success ; and so, I hear, is the Bagamoyo Mission 
on the coast (opposite Zanzibar), established by the 
“ Black Fathers.” As 1 have already said, these 
methods are also largely followed by the Free Church 
of Scotland Mission on Nyasa, under that most practical 

Medical treatmeufc is the best of all methods foi ■winning tlie affections 
of the natives of Africa." — Wilson, Uganda, &c., vol. i. p. 247 
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and ideal missionary, Dr Laws. I strongly advocated 
the establishment of such a mission in Uganda, than 
which, as I have said, no country in Africa offers greater 
promise of success. Though I have myself a great 
resjiect for mission work, and appreciate the noble 
devotion of the men who engage in it (both Protestant 
and R. Catholic), I have seen the terrible evils brought 
about by the inculcation of purely sectarian doctrine, 
involving hitter religious rivalries and jealousies, and 
ending at last in a deplorable war between nominally 
Christian sects. To me, as an outsider, it appears a 
matter of great regret that a people so eager for know- 
ledge, and so anxious to improve themselves, had not 
rather been led to a higher plane by the methods of an 
industrial mission. This, while teaching simple religious 
truths, might perhaps have limited I'ivalry to a legiti- 
mate competition in mechanical and agricultural skill, 
without exciting jealousies, founded solely on sectarian 
differences between the two great Churches of the 
Christian faith. 

Ill my view, moreover, instruction (religious or secu- 
lar) is largely wasted upon adults, who are wedded to 
custom and prejudice. It is the rising generation who 
should be educated to a higher plane, by the establish- 
ment of schools for children. They, in turn, will send 
their children for instruction ; and so a progressive 
advancement is instituted, which may produce really 
great results. I see, in a recent.J.'-^r, that Dr Laws 
supports this view, and appositely quotes the parallel 
of the Israelites after their exodus from Egypt, who 
were detained for forty years in the desert, until the 
generation who had been slaves in Egypt had passed 
away.^ The extensive schools at his mission at Bandawi 
were evidence of the practical application of his views. 
These schools were literally thronged with thousands of 
chilch’en, and chiefs of neighbom'ing tribes were eagerly 
1 V-ide also Life of Maokay, p 459. 
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offei'iiig to erect schools in their own villages at their 
own co.st. 

The Established Church of Scotland Mission at Blan- 
tyre was (if I may so call it) an administrative mission 
It was started under a wdiolly different set of conrlitions. 
The site of the mission, instead of being in a densely 
populated country, like the Free Church mission-stations, 
was in a district largely depopulated. Around the 
mission grow up a population chiefly consisting of 
fugitive slaves. This initial mistake led to serious 
difficulties later, and I believe the resentment of the 
tribes from whom these slaves had run away was 
eventually disarmed only by the payment of ransom- 
money hy the mission. Thus the missions became the 
aclmiiiistratoi’s and lawgivers of the native community 
which grew up around them. Just as the mission 
houses aud plantations were themselves an object-lesson 
to the natives of Africa, so the little colony became 
itself a model. The spotless clothes of the children, 
the neatness, and order, aud discipline enfoi'ced, were 
like nothing I have ever seen elsewhere in Africa. The 
children in the schools were boarders ; native chiefs 
from suiTorindmg tribes sent their sons to live in Blan- 
tyre, and be taught in the schools ; neighhoiinng chiefs 
came to the white man of Blantyre, as arbitrator in 
disputes ; his intervention on more than one occasion 
prevented war. The great coflee-plantations and build- 
ings of the missions, the Lakes Company, and Messrs 
Buchanan, were the means of instituting on a large 
scale the experiment of free labour in Africa, and natives 
came from great distances, even from the warlike 
Angoiii tribe, to engage themselves for regular wages 
(see chap, xviii ) 

An administrative mission can, of course, only be 
founded in a country not imder the cegis of any 
European Power. Under such circumstances, a mission 
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may be justified in undertaking to some extent ad- 
ministrative functions, pending the absorption of the 
country under European protection, especially -where no 
central native authority exists, and there is no cohesion 
to repel the attacks of slave-tradei's, or the tyranny of 
the dominant trihe. This is, of course, more especially 
the case -when the community has grown up in a pre- 
viously unpopulated country, as at Blaiityre. But 
when a secular administration is established, it appears 
to me that the missions should resign entirely into the 
hands of the autliorised executive Government all func- 
tions pertaining to administration. 

Such -were the Scotch missions on Nyasa^-— eminently 
practical in their inception, and, so far as an outsider 
can judge, admirably adapted in their methods to the 
needs of the natives, and each of them types, in their 
different ways, of svhat a mission in Africa should be. 

I offer 110 comments on the operations of the Univer- 
sities Mission, for their headquarters were at Likoraa 
Island on the lake, and all their stations were along 
the eastern shore, and therefore distant from the route 
I traversed. 

One word as regards missionaries themselves. The 
essential jioint in dealing with Africans is to establish 
a, respect for the European. Upon this— the prestige 
of the white man — depends his influence, often his 
very existence, in Africa. If he shows by his sur- 
roundings, and by his assumption of superiority, that 
he is far above the native, he will be respected, and 
his influence will he projiortionate to the superiority 
he assumes and hears out hy his higher accomplish- 
ments and mode of life. In my opinion — at any rate 
with reference to Africa — it is the greatest possible 

^ All this is more than endorsed by Mr Thomson, who visited Blantyre 
in 1800, and speaks “in superlatives” of the astounding woik that mission- 
aries, traders, and planters have accomplished there — Geog Jounial, vol. i. 
p. 101 It is also recognised by Major Wisamann 
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offering to erect schools in their own villagCfS at tlieii' 
own cost. 

The Established Church of Scotland Mission at Blau- 
tyre was (if I may so call it) an administrative mission. 
It was started under a wholly different set of conditions, 
The site of the mission, instead of being in a densely 
populated country, like the Tree Church mission-stations, 
was in a district largely depopulated. Around the 
Tui.s.sion grew up a population chiefly consisting of 
fugitive slaves. This initial mistake led to serious 
difliculties later, and I believe the resentment of the 
tribes from whom these slaves had run away was 
eventually disarmed only by the payment of ransom- 
money by the mission. Thus the missions became the 
administrators and lawgivers of the native commnnity 
which grew up around them. Just as the mission 
houses and plantations were themselves an ohjecL-le.sson 
to the natives of Africa, so the little colony became 
itself a model. The spotless clothes of the children, 
the neatness, and order, and discipline enforced, were 
like nothing I have ever seen elsewhere in Africa. The 
childi’en in the schools were boarders ; native chiefs 
from surrounding tribes sent their sons to live in Blan- 
tyre, and be taught in the schools ; neighbouring chiefs 
came to the white man of Blantyre, as arbitrator in 
disputes , hi,s intervention on more than one occasion 
pi'evented war. The great cofiee-plantations and build- 
ings of the missions, the Lakes Company, and Messrs 
Buchanan, were the means of instituting on a large 
scale the experiment of free labour in Africa, and natives 
came from great distances, even from the warlike 
Angoni tribe, to engage themselves for regular wages 
(see chap, xviii.) 

An administrative mission can, of course, only be 
founded in a country not under the legis of any 
European Powei'. Under such circumstances, a mission 
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may be justified in undertaking to some extent ad- 
ministrative functions, pending the absorption of the 
country under Eurojiean protection, especially where no 
central native authority exists, and there is no cohesion 
to repel the attacks of slave-traders, or the tyranny of 
the dominant tribe. This is, of course, more especially 
the case when the community has grown uji in a pre- 
vioiisl}?' unpopulated country, as at Blantyi’e. But 
when a secular administration is established, it appears 
to me that the missions should resign entirely into the 
hands of the authorised executive Government all func- 
tions pertaining to achninistration. 

Such were the Scotch missions on Nyasa^ — eminently 
practical in their inception, and, so far as an outsider 
can judge, admirably adapted in their methods to the 
needs of the natives, and each of them types, in their 
different ways, of what a mission in Africa should be. 

I offer no comments on the operations of the Univer- 
sities Mission, for their headquarters were at Lilconia 
Island on the lake, and all their stations were along 
the eastern shore, and therefore distant from the route 
I traversed. 

One word as regards missionaries themselves. The 
essential point in dealing with Africans is to establish 
a resjiect for the European. Upon this — the jirestige 
of the white man — dejieiids his influence, often his 
very existence, in Africa. If he shows by his sur- 
roundings, and by his assumption of superiority, that 
he is far above the native, he will he respected, and 
his influence will he projiortionate to the superiority 
he assumes and hears out by his higher accomplish- 
ments and mode of life. In my oiiinion — at any rate 
with reference to Africa — it is the greatest possible 

' All this ia more than endorBed. by Mr Thomson, who visited Blantyre 
111 1890, and speaks “ in superlatives ” of the astounding work that mission- 
aries, traders, and planters have accomplished there — Geog Journal, vol. i. 
p. 101, It IS also recognised hy Major Wissmann 
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triistake to sii]opose that a European can accpiive a, 
greatei' iuilueiice by adopting the mode of life of the 
natives. In efFect, it is to lower himself to their plane, 
iiLstead of elevating them to his. The sacrifice involved 
i.s wholly unappreciated, and the motive would he held 
by the savage to lie jioverty and lack of social status in 
hi.s own country. The whole influence of the European 
in Africa is gained by thi.s assertion of a superiority 
whicli commands the respect and excites the emulation 
of the savage. To forego this vantage-ground is to lose 
influenoe for good. I may add, that the loss of prestige 
consequent on what I should term the humiliation of 
the European affects not merely the missionary himself, 
but is suhvei'vsive of all efforts for secular administration, 
and may even invite insult, which may lead to disaster 
and bloodshed. To maintain it a luissiouary must, 
above all things, be a gentleman , for no one is more 
quick to recognise a real gentleman than the African 
savage He must at all times assert himself, and repel 
an insolent familiarity, which is a thing entirely apart 
from friendship born of respect and affection. His 
dwelling-house should he as superior to those of the 
natives as he is himself superior to them. And tliis, 
while adding to his prestige and Influence, will simul- 
taneously promote his own health and energy, and so 
save money spent on invalidings to England, and re- 
placements due to sickness or death. In these respects 
the Scotch missions in Nyasaland have shown a most 
useful example. 

I am convinced that the indiscriminate application of 
such precepts as those contained in the words to “ turn 
the other cheek also to the smiter,” and to he “the 
servant of all men,” is to wholly misunderstand and 
misapply the teaching of Christ. The African holds 
the position of a late-horn child in the family of nations, 
and must as yet be schooled in the discipline of the 
nursery. He is neither the intelligent ideal crying out 
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for instruction, and capable of appreciating tire subtle 
beauties of Christian forbearance and self-sacrifice, wbich 
some well-meaning missionary literature would lead us 
to suppose ; nor yet, on the other hand, is he universally 
a rampant cannibal, predestined by Providence to the 
yoke of the sla,ve, and fitted for nothing better, as I 
have elsewhei'e seen him depicted. I hold rather with 
Longfellow’s lieautiful lines — 

“ In all ages 
Every human heart is human ; 

That in. even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not. 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness,” ^ 

That is to say, that there is in him, like the rest of us, 
both good and had, and that the innate good is capable 
of lieing developed by culture. My allusion to our mis- 
sionary volunteer, l)r Kerr Cross, has led me into a 
long digression ! In offering his services, he not only 
voluntarily undertook to face danger and hardships of 
an exceptional kind, hut risked the great probability of 
misrepresentation and condemnation at home for join- 
ing a fighting expedition ; and this, to him, was of still 
greater moment. 

The other volunteer (besides myself) was Mr Sharpe, 
who had formerly been resident in Fiji. He had come 
to Nyasaland in order to shoot elejihants and trade in 
ivory, and with’ these objects he had made an arrange- 
ment for mutual profit with the Lakes Company. Mr 
Sharpe is now Vice-Consul under the present Govern- 
ment administration, and a better man it would he 
hard to find. He spoke the language — Chinyanja— 
and had very great influence with the natives, who 
appreciated his firm and decisive methods and his 
^ Longfellow, The Song of Hiawatha 
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fearless pluck. In this expedition he had little heart, 
for although he had home a leading part (as I have 
naia’ated) in the previous stirring events at Karonga’s, 
lie now professed liiiuself sick of the inismanageinent 
of the whole thing, and disgusted by the disregard of 
numerous promises to himself, made only to he broken. 
Throughout the time I .spent in Nyasaland we were 
alwiiy.s friend.s, and from him I learnt much about 
African life ; while our mutual devotion to sport formed 
a bond lietween us. 

As regards myself, I of course received no remuner- 
ation of any kind whatever, and I bought and paid 
for any such necessaries as I required, excepting only 
the food, which I shared with the other members of the 
expedition. My broken hand wa.s now much better, 
and I wa,s rapidly regaining the use of it. 

Such was the European jiortion of the ex])edition 
a.s.seinbled at Matop^ on May 19ih, 1888. The little 
steamer — the Ilala — which was to carry us up the 
Sliir^ and the lake was about G5 ft, in length, and 
her carrying capacity some three tons. The hold 
was full of the powder, rifles, ammunition, and neces- 
sary supplies we were conveying to Karonga s. There 
was little room for personal effects even had we 
po.ssessed any, but of such things there were practi- 
cally none. Every available foot of space, both in 
the hold and on deck, was occupied with the wood 
fuel for the steamer. We numbered eighteen white 
men, including the engineer of the steamer. In ad- 
dition were several native servants and others, and 
the native crew of the steamer, there was therefore 
hardly standing-room on board. The Ilala was origin- 
ally brought out in 1875 by Mr E. D. Young, R.N., 
one of Er Livingstone’s staff. He launched the first 
steamer that ever touched lake water in Africa, and 
assisted in founding the Scotch missions at Blantyre. 
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Start from Matope — Up the Shir6 m the Ilala — Scenery at Livingstonia 
— UesonjAion of Nyasa — Aiiive at Bandawi — Ui Laws — Enhst 

Atoiiga — Ml Bain — The 
Angoiu — Tyranny of the 
dominant tribes — Pnrsno 
a liostile caravan — Seize 
rice at Bvua — Arrivo at 
K.ironga’s — Ue.soriji Lion of 
Slavers— An ideal to tlio 
African — A dieaded power — 
Disposal of slaves — Slaves not 
primal ily for transport — The 
teini “Arab ” — Send for Miraniho 
— Slate of Karonga’s — (Jareleas- 
ne.ss about powder — Improve- 
ments— Good feeling — My little 
speech — A night leeonnaissanre 
— ^Desciiptioii of Slavers’ stock- 
ades — Misjudge then construc- 
tion — Monteith won’t budge — 
A nariow escape — Sickness — 
Pigott’s death. 


At noon on May 19 th we 
started, just a week since ray 
Mnozi. fii’st arrival in Blantyre. Little tune 
had been lost. We steamed up the 
Shire, jiassing much lovely scenery on onr way, and 
stopped from time to time at villages to take in wood, 
which the natives cut and placed ready on the river’s 
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bank, the price (in calico) being a fixed and understood 
ratio. At ing'ht, as tbei'e was absolutely no s])ace to 
lie down, some of ns went asbore, and I .shaved Sharpe’s 
little tent with himself and Burton , while the grunting 
and bellowing of the hippo.s, within a fcAV yards of ns, 
would have made sleep impo.s.sible to les.s tired men. 

So we .steamed along. The day passed in coiiver- 
vSation, and in making various arrangements for the 
conduct of the expedition, while we watched the 
changes of river scenery. The huge crocodiles bask- 
ing on the sand-banks disappeared in the river with 
a .swirl and a spla.sh as the .steamer approached, and 
the schools of hippo, leading their .somnolent life in 
the shallow.s of the river, raised their monsti'ous head.s 
to gaze at us as we passed. The,se animals are much 
dreaded by boats and canoes; the bulls often charge 
such small craft and sink them, when the danger from 
crocodiles is great. But our heavily laden steamer 
could afford to ignore them ; and though one did cliarge 
us, he probably damaged his head on the slrarp keel 
of the Ilala much more than he hurt the vessel. The 
country along the banks of the Upper Shird is much 
infested by lions, and at times T went ashore and 
succeeded in shooting some of the game which abounds. 
Besides buffalo, water-buck, mpallah, and many other 
kinds of antelope, guinea - fowl and other gaine - birds 
are to he met with. The country is for the most 
part wooded ; hut the forest is of small trees, with no 
dense undergrowth, and frequently breaks into open 
country, studded with hush and jungle. We passed 
through the shallow lake of Pamalombi, past the 
villages of the “Arab” slaver Mponda, at the exit 
of the Shird from the lake, crossed the “bar” (for 
the sand appears to be silting up as though to im- 
pede, ere long, the free passage from the lake into the 
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Upper Shird ^), and at 10 r m. on the 21st we steamed 
hy moonlight into Livingstonla, the deserted station of 
the Free Church Mission, at the southern extremity 
of Lake Nyasa. 

This station had been found very unhealthy, and 
it was therefore decided to abandon it in favour of 
Bandawi (now the mission headquarters), which is 
situated about half-way up the lake (S. lat. 12°). 
The suhstantial sun - dried brick houses, witli glazed 
windows, and casements /itted with a joiner’s skill ; 
the neat thatches, the ceilings, and floor mattings of 
, split hanga reeds , the gardens planted with orange, 
and lime, and other trees,— all gave evidence of the 
thoroughness with which the Scotch missions liacl, as 
usual, planted tlie outward signs of civilisation here ; 
while the native school (still continued with success 
under a native teacher) showed that the results of 
their teaching were no more ephemeral than their 
buildings and their gardens. There was a deserted 
air about the whole place, because, owing to the war, 
the Ilala had been too much engaged to bring up the 
whole of the furniture and hooks, &c., of the missions, 
which still remained in stcdu quo. 

Here we found two other members of the expedi- 
tion — Kauffman n and Hooper — both from Natal, who 
had been sent on ahead with a large consignment of 
stores and arms. These stores we put in the Hei’ga, 
— a large steel boat presented hy the Harrow boys to 
Mr CotteriU, a former visitor on the lake,-^which was 
kindly placed at our disposal hy the Free Church 
Mission. She was made fast to the Ilala, to he taken 
in tow to Karonga’s. 

Eeoent letters bring the information that the gunboat now on the 
lake has found a channel with a mininaum depth of 6 ft. — ^Times, 30th 
Sept 1893 
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Livingstonia is a lovely spot. The lake is here so clear 
that the hottoxn is visible m comparatively deep water, 
and the many-coloured fishes glide about among the 
rocks and pebbles like gold-fish in a glass globe. Fairy 
islands, covered witii trees, are studded in the fore- 
ground ; and giant boulders, which have weathered the 

storms of years on 
years, long before 




the lake. Perched I 
aloft sits the mag- \ff 
uiticent fish -eagle, ^ 
and, every now and 
then, his weird cry 
pierces the .still- 

ness, and makes it ^ Baobab tube. 

felt. King -fishers 

of many kinds, and connorants, ancl divers, wait patient- 
ly at their chosen posts, till, like a flash, they dart into 
the water to seize their prey, and retnrning to their 
posts, all is once more motionless and still. The waves 
lap gently on the yellow sand, which glisten.? with 


crystals of white quartz and yellow mica The deserted 
mission-houses bear witness to the life and energy that 
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have gone, and emphasise the contrast of to-day ; while 
behind them rises a giant mass of rock, crowned with 
euphorbia and silent cactus growth, which offers no leaf 
to the gentle breeze, to detract, by the motion and the 
rustle of vegetable life, from the stillness of the scene. 
Hard on the left towers a gigantic baobab, that strange 
tree which possesses no twigs, and rarely leaves, and 
looks like some vegetable remnant of a pre- Adamite age, 
when giant reptiles and huge saurians roamed on lands 
where man was not. Such feelings seem to fill one’s 
mind, though, in the work and thought of the day, their 
presence is hardly acknowledged. 

But, when the bustle of the day’s work is over, one 
has time to yield to their influence. The sun sinks in 
magnificent splendour on the other side of the bay, and 
the purple islands stand out in the glorious colours of 
the dying day, which mingle and change as they fade 
and grow dim. The fleecy clouds take new shapes, piro- 
ducing a thousand beauties of colour and of form, as 
they reflect the unsjoeakable gloiy of the sunset tints. 

One feels as though the hour were sacred, too solemn 
and beautiful to be spent except in solitude, away from 
the duties and the trivialities of the day ; as though 
this were a sign in the sky, sent at the close of each day 
direct from the Deity, to remind ns of all that is most 
beantiful, and furthest from the round of daily work 
and commonplace thoughts, and so to touch in our 
inmost souls those chords which vibrate to the higher 
sensibilities of our nature, and fill us with 

“ A feeling of longing and sadness, 

Which IS almost akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.” 

And so we sit absorbed, and the moon rises over the broad 
expanse of the lake with a new beauty, and the ripjiles 
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on. the “VTater reflect her light — “ in one long path of 
glory, leading on into the infinite of ideas.” ^ Memories 
throng around us, till one’s manhood and resolution 
speak, and tell us it is time to forego, lest we become 
the slaves of memory. But one is better for that hour 
alone with nature, and more capable of ignoring the 
little rubs and frictions and pettinesses of life. . . . 

At Livingsfconia I made out lists of all articles (stores 
and necessaries) which were to be got in readiness for 
the return of the Ilala ; for most of my suggestions 
(made before 1 finally accepted command) had been un- 
fortunately forgotten, and tire cargo of supplies we car- 
ried consisted of a most extraordinary selection, in which 
wholly unnecessary articles largely predominated over 
ordinary necessaries. We steamed from Livingstonia 
till 3 A.M. on our voyage up the lake, and as we now 
numbered twenty white men, besides natives, on hoard, 
the crush was very great. I slept stretched on the jib- 
boom, while around me on the roof of the little cabin 
lay my comrades, packed like sardines. We stopped 
at Bana to wood once more, and I found many beautiful 
flowers in the open, park-like jungle on shore, while the 
tracks in every direction showed that game abounded. 
The scenery along the lake is very, very beautiful. The 
wooded shores on the west slope down to the water’s 
edge, and the open jungle looks at a distance like heavy 
forest, with its thousand tints of foliage, while pic- 
turesc^ue islands stud the bosom of the lake. On the 
east runs a range of hills, whose blue outline is sharply 
defined against the sky. Excellent grass affords un- 
limited pasture for the game, and it is rarely that reeds 
or water-growth shut in the margin of the lake, which, 
for the most part, consists of a narrow sandy beach 
fringed with the verdure of forest and veldt. 

It is a curious thing that, though the Rukuru, the 

^ Lytrton, A Strange Stoi'y. 
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Songwe, and other rivers wliidr jiour their turbid streams 
into the lake, carry down large quantities of vegetable 
refuse — trunks of trees, water-plants, reeds, &c. — one, 
nevertheless, sees no floating wood, or any such debris 
on the waters of the lake, nor yet is there any cast 
up on its shores. As a rule, a narrow line of fresh- 
water sea-weed alone marks the farthest limits of the 
waves. The water 
under analysis has 
been found to be 
singularly imre and 
wholesome. 

Late in the even- 
ing, on the 24th, we 
arrived at Bandawi, 
and I met Dr and 
Mrs Laws of the Free 
Church Mission, and 
shared their generous 
hospitality. Dr Laws 
is a remarkable man, 
and his well - worn 
library, including lit- 
erature on a very 
wide range of sub- 
jects, evidenced the 
extent of his reading, 
much of the accurate knowledge we have, both of the 
lake and of the mainland. He warmly supjiorted the 
objects and aims of the exjiedition, and consented to 
Dr Cross accompanying us as non-combatant medical 
ofiicer. It was here that we were to enlist our native 
allies, and we had much discussion on the comparative 
merits of the Angoni and Atonga. Eventually, mainly 
on the advice of Dr Laws, I decided on the latter, and 
left Sharpe to enlist them, and march overland with his 



De Laws. 


To his careful observation is due 
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force to join, u.h later at Karoiiga’s. Every one liad 
nnlimited coiifidence in Sliarpe. If lie undertook a 
tiling, it was immediately considered as tantamount to 
accomplisliment ; yet we were here witliin an ace of 
losing liis valuable services, for lie considered that a 
promise made to him by the Company had been set 
aside, Eventually all was put right, and he undertook 
the enli.stment of the men, for whose equipment we left 
a hundred guns and adequate ammunition. 

I gave him full instructions, and he cordially promised 
to endeavour on the march to organise the men into 
hatches of some forty or fifty, under the best men, 
and to teach them roughly how to hold and fire their 
guns. He would also purchase and bring up as much 
food as possible, and special precautions were noted 
against desertion on the march, scouting in case of 
meeting the Slavers or Angoni, and intimation to be 
given when he neared Karonga’s. 

At Banda wi also I met Mr Bain, whose sad death 
was recently announced. Here is my note about him, 
quoted from my diary of the time ; and further know- 
ledge of him only strengthened my first impressions ; 
“ He is a first-rate fellow, a strong, sensible man without 
any hyper-pious nonsense about him. I am told he is 
most patient, and kind to the natives, and has great 
influence with them. If only more men of the strong- 
willed, sensible type came out, instead of the ‘ turn-the- 
other- cheek -also ’ stamp, missionary enterprise would 
succeed much better, for the first essential to a negi'o is 
to have a strong respect for the white man.” He was 
eager to accompany us, and I was anxious for him to do 
so ; hut I could invent no good reason why, as a mission- 
ary, he should, and as his services could ill be spared, 
Dr Laws (quite rightly I think) forbade it. We had at 
this time four men down with fever, and others also 
were occasionally ill — an awkward state of things in the 
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crush on the Ilala. I myself retained my health and 
energy, and my tough constitution, and acclimatisation 
to malaria, helped me to defy the fever which attacked 
the others in succession, in sjrite of my recent break- 
down. 

On the 26th we arrived in Euarwi Bay, where, like 
the lake-dwellers in our own islands in bygone days, 
the wretched inhabitants had erected refuges on piles, 
far out in the lake, 
to which they re- 
tired by night for 
fear of the Aiigoni. 

Such huts as there 
were on shore were 
perched on inacces- 
sible crags among 
the hills, which 
here skirted the 
lake. 

These Angoni 
were the terror and 
curse of all this 
country. Swoop- 
ing down by night 
in their fantastic 
garb of war, with an 

the unearthly yells, 

grunts, and groans with which they accompany their 
attack, they would fall upon villages and loot every- 
thing, — sheep), goats, fowls, and crops. Sometimes they 
would carry off captives of war. At other times they 
seem possessed with a lust for carnage only, and kill 

^ The Angoui are an offshoot of the Zulu tnhe, who crossed the Zambesi 
northwards in two migi ations. They were settled in four sections under 
four different chiefs : (1) Mombera, near Bandawi ; (2) Chiweri, west of 
Leopard Bay , (3) Mpeseni, faither south-west, — these .all belonged to the 
first migration , (4) Ohiknsi, south-west of Nyasa. — Dr Laws. 
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man, woman, and child, without distinction, leaving not 
a living soul behind on the scene of their brutal attack. 
These awful bursts of savage slaughter, combined with 
their character for invincible courage, the apjoalling 
sounds they utter, and the garb they wear in war, 
have struck such terror into the surrounding tribes that 
resistance is rarely olfered to an Angoni raid. When 
the dread cry is raised that the Angoni are coming, a 
blind panic seizes the helpless villagers, and each thinks 
only of flight and conceahnent, unless, as more often 
happens, the surpilse is complete hy night, and there is 
no time for escape. 

Even now, in our “ British Central African Protec- 
torate,” not in the far interior, but on the very shores of 
the lake — our highway of communication- — these raids 
are still taking place, as witness the following account 
lately received (March 25th, 1893) from one of the 
garrison at Kavonga’s : — 

“Last Friday night, 18tli FToveinber, the Angoni came down 
to the late sliorc in great uumh’era, and attacked the village of 
Kayuni. They entered the village silently, and each warrior 
took up liis position at the door of a lint, and ordered the inmates 
to come forth. Every man and boy was speared as lie emerged, 
and every woman was captured. News of this disaster soon 
reached the three white men stationed at Karonga’s in the employ 
of the Lakes Company. One of their number set out immediately 
with fifty guns to recapture the women, who, to the number of 
200 or 300, were being carried off. In the afternoon they met 
the Angoni and opened fire. Taken by surprise, the raiders 
made off, but, not being able to carry both the booty and 
the women, they began immediately to spear the latter. A hor- 
rible scene tlicu ensued. In half an hour they were beaten off 
and the women rescued. I was at the scene of the disaster three 
days after, and counted forty-seven wounded. The others bad 
either died or been cariied off by friends. One man had fifteen 
spear-wounds , a child of two years bad seven. What impressed 
me most was the number of young girls and children (even on 
the breast) who were speared. The poor creatures were afraid to 
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go to their village, aucl were living in the reeds lining the lake 
shore. As far as can he ascertained, the following is the list of 
dead Men, 29 , women, about 100 ; girls, 32 ; boys, 16 , Angoni, 
about 30.” 

Surely people in England will presently begin to 
realise that the Arab slave-raider is not the only curse 
of Africa, but is rivalled, as I have elsewhere said, 
by the awful and intolerable tyranny of the dominant 
tribe. It is from this tyranny, no less than from the 
slaver, that our administration, and the dawn of an era 
of law and order, is to deliver the more peaceable and 
industrious agricultural tribes of Africa. Each district 
has its own dominant tribe, which lives its day, aird gives 
place to another : in Nyasaland the Angoni, in British 
East Africa the Masai. Here is a description (one of 
many) of the last returned traveller from Africa (Com- 
mander Dundas, B.N.), relative to the doings of the 
Masai : — 

“ Oil our return through the Mbd country, a most harrowing 
sight presented itself • what only a few days before were prosper- 
ous villages, standing amid fields of grain, were now smoking 
ruins; bodies of old men, women, and children, half-burnt, lay in 
all directions ; here and there might he seen a few solitary indi- 
viduals, sittmg with their heads buried in their hands, hardly 
noticing the passing caravan, and apparently in the lowest depths 
of misery and despair. On cxuestioniug several of these unhappy 
beings, I was informed that the Masai had unexpectedly arrived 
one morning at dawn, spearing and burning all before them, and 
carrying off some 250 women, and large herds of cattle. Only 
a few of the unfortunate people had escaped by flying to the 
mountains ” ^ 

And so again with the Somals, and the Suks, and 
others. 

At Buarwi Bay I went ashore to have room to 
stretch myself at length, and spent the night under 
a spreading tree, having no tent. Next day we arrived 

1- Scottish Geog Magazine, March 189.3. 
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at Deep Bay, late at night. This place merits a word 
of description. The lake narrows here to some fifteen 
miles only in breadth, and hence large sea-going canoes 
are able to make the passage across when the weather 
is calm. This ferry renders Deep Bay a point of great 
strategic importance, as the subsequent history of the 
expedition will show. We heard that an ohndo (cara- 
van) had just crossed, laden with arms and powder. 
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from the East Coast Arabs, for our antagonist Mlozi. 
I therefore made a plan to surprise and capture it, 
and having arranged that the steamer should take us 
as far as a headland, and there remain out of sight, 
I lay down for a few minutes’ rest. Unfortunately, 
the plan was misunderstood and bungled, and the 
caravan seeuig the showers of bright sparks which 
rained from the steamer’s funnel in the darkness of 
the night, broke up and escaped. 
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We landed and scoured the hush, charging with great 
elan into a deserted village, and altogetlier accomplish- 
ing a ridiculous night’s folly. There was, however, some 
excitement, as the path lay among the densest reeds, 
and we were continually being told we were close on the 
Arab encampment, so that, at each turn of the path, we 
were in a pleasing uncertainty as to whether we might 
he greeted with a volley. Moir and Kauffmann showed 
great dash, and I had mucli difficulty in restraining 
them, till the foinier, being very short-sighted, fell into 
a big hole or ravine. Had he been any one else than 
John Moir, he would assuredly have broken his neck. 
Eventually, T sent back every one to the steamer, but 
Moir remained. Some natives told us that the village 
of a close relation of Mlozl’s was hard by ; and we 
two, in a fit of extra folly, started to inspect it. Moir 
was carried away by his impetuous and fearless dis- 
position, and as I verily believe he would have gone 
alone had I refused, I accompanied him, and insisted 
on leading the way, on the grounds that he, as a 
married man, had no right to run unnecessary risks ! 
After several miles, by which time we had completely 
lost the steamer and our comrades, we came on the 
village (Bvua), and the amount of cultivation around 
showed it to be a very big one It was now early 
morning. The “ Arabs,” supposing, I presume, that we 
were but the advance of a large war - party, fled, 
leaving their pots cooking on the fire, which we, with 
inimitable effrontery, appropriated. As these were close 
allies of Mlozi’s, I set fire to the houses, and having sig- 
nalled to the steamer, we secured a very large quantity 
of rice, which was invaluable to us at Karonga’s. A 
shot or two was fired at us from a distance, and it is 
strange that the Slavers did not attack us, while Moir 
and I sat waiting for the steamer. The stowing of this 
rice on board delayed us most of the morning, and we 
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did not arrive at Karonga’s till tlie evening of the 28th 
May. 

On arrival I found six more employes of the Lakes 
Company. Monteitli was the senior, and had been in 
cliarge of the station for six years. He had never left 
his post, and had been through the siege and subse- 
quent attaclcs. His assistant, Mr Nicoll, had also been 
here from the beginning. He was a man of strong re- 
ligious feeling and of high principle, and had originally 
belonged to the missions. His rdle with Monteith was 
mainly one of self-effacement. I found him a most will- 
ing and loyal man ; but he did not pull well with the 
men from Natal, and their differences subsequently gave 
me great trouble. Lindsay, an ex-planter from India, 
was a very plucky, good fellow, and my diary describes 
him as “ energetic, and as hard in constitution as Mon- 
teith, always working, and never sick, with a good 
head on his shoulders.” A fourth was Mr Bell, a civil 
engineer ; the others were Messrs Morrison and Peebles. 

A word as to who and what were these Slavers, 
against whom our little campaign was directed. I shall 
distinguish in a subsequent chapter between tbe two 
main divisions of slavery — the domestic institution, 
and the acquisition of raw slaves to meet the demand 
at the coast. This demand is met by slave-trading or 
slave-raiding. Of the latter I will say a few words 
here, in order to explain to my readers the character 
and methods of our present antagonists. I have al- 
ready told of the incidents which led up to the fight- 
ing at Karonga’s, and the story is a typical instance 
of the modus operandi. At fli'st, a slave-trader comes 
as a friend, and settles down in the country by the 
permission and with the goodwill of the natives. He 
calls himself a Mzungu (white man), and the deference 
he exacts from his followers invests him with the ap- 
pearance of being in reality a great chief. Hi s dress, 
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avd Ids gmis and povfdev, Kis calico and Ins goods, 
cause tlie savage cliiefs around to look on Inin as the 
representative of an unknoAvn power — and, indeed, in all 
these respects his prestige is founded on precisely the 
same basis as tliat of European settlers. He is on 
terms of familiarity with his chief men, who eat with 
him, and with whom he discusses his plans. His lan- 
guage, Swahili, is soon acquired by his followers, whose 
native tongue is probably closely allied to it. His 
friends, the surrounding chiefs, are treated hospitably 
by him, and buy his cloth with them ivory. There is 
not so great a gulf between him and them as there is 
between the African and the European •, and so it 
happens that he soon becomes a beau ideal to the 
savage. They imitate his dress, assume his name in 
lieu of their own ; they covet his guns and powder, and 
are impressed with his absolute power over his slaves. 

He begins by a little slave-trading, perhaps. Savage 
chiefs can easily procure men, women, and children, 
and for these he offers cloth or even arms in exchange. 
Soon he collects sufficient to send a slave convoy to a 
colleague on the way to the coast, and in return he gets 
consignments of arms and goods. Meanwhile, he has 
made himself acquainted with all tribal quarrels, for 
unfortunately (and almost of necessity where there is no 
paramount central authority) every tribe is at chronic 
feud with its neighbours. He espouses one side, and 
to that alone he sells arms. By-and-by a bargain is 
struck, and he joins his allies to make war on a neigh- 
bouring tribe, who have done him no wrong. His guirs 
and his superior intelligence are irresistible. His share 
of the booty consists of the captives, and perhaps a 
largesse of ivory as well, and on return from the foray 
his village is full of slaves ready for export. 

He has now become, not merely the beau ideal, hut 
a dreaded power in the land, whose friendship must 
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1)6 won at all hazards hy presents of woineii and ivory. 
Chiefs are eager to he in alliance with him, and he 
has no difficulty in reci’uitmg his hand of “ Ruga-ruga,” 
whom he will ai’in with guns and despatch to raid 
for slaves. To he eidisted in this body hecomes the 
aml)ition of the young hloods Our slaver need no 
longer command his forays in person ; his “Ruga-ruga” 
are In's dogs of war, ripe for carnage, revelling in blood. 
What can any individual chief of a petty tribe do now ^ 
The slaver’s loot is on his neck, he must yield to his 
every demand. Such were the methods by which Mlozi 
hecaiue “ Sultan of Nlcoude.” The modes of the Congo 
slave-raiders appear identical, as I saw on the hanks 
of the Semliki (see vol. ii. p. 177). They have powerful 
centres (described hy Mr Stanley) at XJgarrowa, Ipoto, 
&G., and from thence they send parties of tlieir trained 
Manyuema to occupy fresh posts, far afield. They col- 
lect ivory, as Kongo (blackmail), from all surrounding 
districts, and slaves, \vhenever they want them, hy raids 
on the neighbouring tribes, estahlishiug their influence 
and power by the means I have described. 

Mlozi sent his slaves to Kapandaiisaru and the East 
Coast Arabs. The Manyuema at Ruweiizori sent theirs 
to their chief Kilongaloiiga at Ipoto towards the West 
Coast. The middle-man collects large gangs from vari- 
ous quarters, and in turn passes them on to a dealer 
at the coast. Each makes a handsome profit. At the 
coast the hulk are, probably, got rid of to owners of 
plantations along the seaboard, and a small residuum 
are smuggled to Zanzibar and Pemba (running the 
gauntlet of our cruisers), where the high price fetched 
will cover the losses and risks of the transaction. From 
the more southern ports the export takes place direct 
to Madagascar,^ and even to more distant destinations. 

^ Various) wntei-s (including Mr Joliuston and Bisliop Smythiea, the 
latter of -whom, in a letter' to the ‘Times,’ makes a strong and definite 
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The idea used to be prevalent that the slaves were 
only obtained in order to transport ivory from the 
interior to the coast, and writers with little knowledge 
of their subject have thus wholly misled the public. 
Professor Drummond in his widely read book^ even 
goes so far as to advocate the extinction of the African 
elephant, in order that the raison d’etre of the slave- 
trade may cease ! From what I have written it will 
be evident that slaves are acquired for their own value, 
and any conveyance of ivory by them is a mere acci- 
dental advantage. This is strongly enforced by Com- 
mander Cameron,^ and supported by the railway survey 
from their inquiries, and on this point, which directly 
affected the value of the railway, their accounts bear 
exceptional weight.® Many other writers state the same 
thing. 

A final word as to who are these “ Arab ” slavers in 
the interior. I know no more misleading term than 
this word “Arab.” The Bedouins of the Sahara, the 
true Arabs, a high - bred race of great courage, and 
often of statuesque beauty; the Sudanese black tribes 
(the “Fuzzies,” as they were known to us in the '85 
campaign), from whom the Mahdist troops were re- 
cruited; the natives of Arabia, of whom there may 
be a very inappreciable few in East Africa ; the con- 
quering race from Muscat in the Persian Gulf, which 
subdued Zanzibar and the East Coast, and founded 
the present dynasty ; the mongrel, woolly-headed slaver 
in the interior, whose mother wms some poor slave-girl, 
and whose sire may have been fortieth cousin to a 

eliarge) agree in stating that a great export of slaves takes place to 
Madagascar, and that tlie dhows employed in this traffic constantly fly 
the French flag, and gain immunity from search thereby. The reply given 
in the House of Commons on March 9th, 1893, regarding the reason of the 
immunity from search in Madagascar waters was incorrect. 

1 Tropical Africa, pp 20, 21 

^ Manchester Gnaidian, Aug 17th, 1888 ^ Report, pp. 96, 100. 
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Muscat Arab, — all are alike called “Arabs,” yet they 
differ as much among themsolvea as they individually do 
from the “ street arab” of London. The term “Arab,” 
therefore, in East Africa, should rightly be apphed 



only to the pure - bred descendants of the invaders 
from Muscat. 

The coast population are termed Swahilis. Some de- 
scription of their language and origin wiU be found 
in chapter vii. Many of them have some admixture 
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of Arab blood. These Swahilis form the majority of 
the slave-raiders resident in the interior, and, of course, 
they ajie the dress and standing of the Arabs. There 
are also many of the latter, often bad characters whose 
return to the coast is prohibited, either because they 
have been outlawed for some crime, or are defaulters 
who cannot pay the large loans they have contracted 
from Indian merchants. Salim bin Nasur of the Senga 
country ; Mlozi, the head of the faction with whom 
we were fighting ; Kapandansavu, and many others on 
the East Coast, were Arabs. Ramathan, the deputy of 
Kabunda of Tanganyika, was a Belucli ; for a number 
of Beluchis had come over in the train of the Muscat 
conquerors. Kopa - Ko]ia and Msalema, Mlozi’s two 
colleagues, were ordinary Swahilis, unclistinguisliable 
in features from natives, but calling themselves (like 
all their crew) “Wazungu,” or white men. 

To return to Karonga’s. A fresh difficulty, regarding 
jiromises made and broken, awaited me on arrival. It 
appeared that there was an Arab called Mirambo, who, 
with another named Majid, formed a curious exception 
to this gang of slave-raiders. I was told he did no 
slave-raiding, — that he even purposed freeing his own 
slaves on his return to the coast. He strongly dis- 
approved of Mlozi’s conduct, and had sent two messen- 
gers to expostulate. As they never returned, it was 
supposed they had been murdered Mirambo was in- 
censed, and told Monteith that, if the war was renewed, 
he would join the white men against Mlozi. He lived 
on the other side of the lake, and a promise had been 
made to send the steamer for him; but she was now 
pledged to return for Sharpe’s goods. I solved the dif- 
ficulty by sending her with both steel-boats in tow. As 
the wincl blew constantly from the east, the boats would 
have no difficulty in returning, though the sails had 
been carelessly left behind. The steamer having dropped 
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the boats on the East Coast, was to proceed on her way- 
south, in fulfilment of the pi’omise to Sharpe. NicoH 
was sent on this mission, and as the north-east coast 
was already at this tune claimed as German territory 
(though no German had ever been there), I gave him 
most careful instructions regarding his action. 

Karonga’s — the trading station of the Lakes Com- 
pany — was a very small stockade, made of upright poles 
two or three deep, and about 12 ft, long, forming an 
irregular enclosure open to the lake in rear. Inside, it 
was a mass of filthy native huts, built wherever the fancy 
of the occupant could find space ; there was no passage 
or gangway, and huddled up among these native huts 
were those of the white men. Every hut had its fire, 
at which the natives cooked their food, and the wind 
blew the sparks and flames in every direction, Dry 
grass and drier thatches of the houses were on every 
side ! How the place had escaped being burnt to the 
ground in a week was a miracle. Yet, inside this small 
enclosiu’e was the store containing a great quantity of 
bales of goods {for payment to the natives as wages and 
for food-purchase), and, here in Central Africa, of great 
value ; and — yet more extraordinary— here, in the very 
midst of these open fires, and huts of reeds and dry 
grass, were many hundreds of pounds of powder, pro- 
tected only by common wooden kegs, which often leaked, 
so that absolutely loose powder lay about ! Had this 
taken fire, not a fragment of a white man would have 
been found within some distance of Karonga’s. 

The carelessness as regards powder was really phe- 
nomenal. On our voyage up, the hold of the Ilala 
was nearly filled with kegs of powder — enough to have 
blown the vessel across the lake. Yet, as the hatch 
had fallen overboard, the hold lay open (except for a 
rough tarpaulin, which was frequently withdra^wn and 
not replaced), and showers of sparks, and small pieces 
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of glowing charcoal, rained down m ceaseless profusion 
from the funnel of the steamer, owing to her fuel being 
wood : I even found one of the men, coiled up in the 
hold among the powder-kegs, smoking his pipe placidly ! 
On another occasion, I saw the hold emptied to get 
at something below, and the powder - kegs stacked 
alongside the little stove on hoard, where they were 
actually heated by its fire ! The kegs in store were 
some of them open and many broken, yet the store- 
man had always been accustomed, as I found, to sit 
among thein and smoke. So the danger to life was 
not limited to Arab bullets ! 

I immediately began the construction of a small fire- 
proof magazine, outside but close to tlie stockade, and I 
turned out all the natives except a small guard, and so 
got the id] ace into a somewhat more sanitary condition. 
We managed to find shelter for all the Europeans (except 
at first for Kauffmann and myself), and I planned 
several new houses for their accommodation. I also 
laid out a zeriba for tlie native fighting - men, at a 
little distance from ours, and constructed a table in the 
shape of a hollow square, with an awning of dry grass 
supported on a frame over it. These tasks occupied our 
whole time, and, by working very hard myself, I suc- 
ceeded in infusing a considerable amount of zeal among 
the men. The rumours I had heard, that those from 
Natal would decline to do any manual work, had no 
foundation, for all worked energetically and wfilingly. 
Before many days there was a complete revolution 
in the appearance of Karonga’s. Two large houses, 
forming two sides of a hollow square facing the lake, 
accommodated most of the men, and the third side 
consisted of three tents. The rough stockade was 
strengthened, the guns overhauled and repaired, and 
neatly arranged with all ammunition and powder in 
the new, sun-dried brick magazine. Many sanitary 
VOL. I. Or 
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arraBgemeiits were instituted, and things began to look 
a little “ship-shape.” Meanwhile, a roster of duties 
was established, in which we all took our turn. Three 
white men relieved each other on watch during the 
night, and went round the outlying sentries. Orders 
for alarm-posts, in case of sudden attack, were carefully 
drawn up, so that on my giving the signal by a pistol- 
shot every man knew exactly where to go, and which 
part of tlie stockade was under liis immediate charge, 
while a detnchment was told off to proceed at once to 
similar posts in the native zeriba. A daily “detail- 
book” was Bstablisbed, in whicb I wrote tbe duties for 
the ensuing day, and any notices and orders. 

The Ilala had gone back, and, wlide engaged in this 
daily work, we awaited Sharpe’s arrival with the natives 
from Bandawi, who were to form the bulk of our fight- 
ing force. A thorough good feeling existed, notwith- 
standing that the two sections of the Eurojiean com- 
munity were of somewhat incongruous types. The 
African Lakes Company had been originally started as 
a lay mission society, to transport goods for the missions. 
Its employes were bound by the teims of their agree- 
ment to preach to the natives, and conduct schools, &c., 
in such time as they could spare from their duties as 
traders and mechanics : there was, therefoiu, among 
them a very strong religious element. The men from 
Natal and the gold-fields were not remarkable for any 
such tendency, and their language was often forcible, to 
a degree that offended the ears of the others ; but they 
were, for the most part (with, perhaps, only two ex- 
ceptions), a right good lot. AH deferred absolutely to 
myself, and it required very little concession on either 
side to produce an excellent camaraderie, more especi- 
ally seeing that, before many days were past, we ex- 
pected to be fighting shoulder to shoulder together, and 
none of us knew who would return. 
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To promote this harmony, I said a few words to my 
comrades one evening, though anything like “sjieechi- 
fying ” is a duty I dread, aud would prefer to shirk. I 
pointed out that our little campaign had four main ob- 
jects to achieve — viz., to suppress slave-raiding ; to save 
the Wankonde, who had helped us; to save the mis- 
sions from extinction ; and to vindicate British honour ; 
that, in face of a common danger, and in the hope of 
succeeding in a cause so worthy, we must give and take, 
and tolerate each otlier’s foibles, for we could not afford 
to quarrel, when we did not know whether we might 
not shortly be standing by the grave of the man with 
whom we had differed on some petty triviality. I 
added, that my own position of command was held 
entirely on sufferance, and at theii' own desire, and I 
asked for a promise that all would loyally ohey me, 
since it rested in each one’s power to make my position 
a pleasant or an intolei’able one. This promise they gave 
me heai’tily and unanimou.sly. 

I had my bar of medal ribbons with me, for I had 
brought it in case I joined the Italians at Massowa. 
I wore it on this occasion for the first time since the 
decorations had been won, calculating on its effect as a 
mere factor to secure an influence among strangers, till 
we should have had time to know each other better. 
The five ribbons were evidence of experience already 
gained in several campaigns, and this was a lever not 
without its value to me in gaming an ascendancy over 
the men I had to deal with. My position demanded 
that I should use every means in my power to secure 
this end, since in a few days they were to be led 
by me in action, and I considered absolute confidence 
in their leader to be a necessity for success. So I en- 
deavoured by example, and by personally accepting the 
roughest and the hardest portion, to secure this trust 
aud confidence ; that I succeeded was proved to me by 
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subsequent eveutSj and I am prouder of this than of 
anything else in a somewhat varied life. 

I made certain rules for the distribution of any wind- 
fall in the event of success, and gained certain little 
concessions from Mr Moh in regard to the terms of 
enlistment of the Natal men : these petty matters dis- 
posed of, cordiality was completely established. Binns 
was much looked up to by the Natal men, — his muscular 
manhood commanded respect, and as he was devoted to 
mo, he became a most useful ally ; while Mr John Moir’s 
self-negation and extraordinary unselfishness shamed all 
into contentment. 

On June the 1st I went out to make a reconnaissance of 
the Slavers’ stockades, taking with me Monteith and five 
picked natives. We started at midnight, by the light 
of a half-moon much obscured by clouds. The stockades 
were seven miles from Karoiiga’s, along the so-called 
“ Stevenson Hoad.” The track was completely over- 
grown with high elej)haut - grass, through which we 
forced our way ; indeed, so enthely was even the path- 
way obliterated, that it was difficult to follo'v^ it. Mos- 
quitoes and spear-grass added to the disagreeables, and 
my feet were yet raw fi’om the walk to Matope. 

Arrived at Msaleina’s, — the smaller stockade, — I 
found that it w^as at most 150 by 100 yds. The high 
gra-ss wa,s cleared away some 500 yds. in front, and 
the ground strewed with the dry stalks, which crackled 
like sheets of corrugated iron if one trod on them in 
the silence of night. In the centue of the front face 
was a lofty watch-tower, which commanded a view of 
the country, and from which the sharp-shooters wotdd 
endeavour to pick off the Europeans. I had been told 
there, were covered pits in front, with bamboo stakes 
at the bottom ; and it was mainly to see if any such 
impediment to an advance existed that I resolved to 
go forward alone and inspect the ground. The sentries 
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kej)t up ail occasional shouting, and my slight deafness 
was a serious disadvantage, since it would prevent my 
detecting any whisper, or other indication that I was 
seen, and it was too dai’k to rely on one’s eyesight. 

I extract from my diary the description of the results 
of my investigations (written at the time), to show that 
I did my best, before attacking, to ascertain fully the 
nature of our task : “ When I got within about 10 yds., 
I found that on this (left) face there was a sheer drop of 
,1 0 or 1 2 ft. The stockade was built to the edge of it, 
and it towered over me in the moonlight. So I deter- 
mined to go round the corner, and up to the front face, 
ascending the steep slope. This was very difficult work, 
as the dry stalks were everyivhere, and a false step 
would, probably, have given the alarm : the green stuff, 
too, was very dense, and knee-deep. Feeling for pits, I 
got slowly up, and though I did not like the idea that 
a fellow might be watching me, and only waiting till I 
almost touched the muzzle of his gun before he fired it off) 
I was resolved to go on, and I did so. It is curious how 
our animal instincts rebel against risk to our lives ! Here 
was I ... in a regular funk of the unseen danger, 
with every nerve strained to tension, taking as great 
care as though my life were of extraordinary value ! 
But facing danger unseen in the dark is perhaps the 
hardest form of facing it. And besides, what about 
Monteith if I was hit? 

“I went on tiU I touched the logs of the stockade 
with my short spear. I saw that there was no ditch on 
this side ; that there was mnd thrown up against it from 
the inside, about 3 ft. high ; that the logs were very 
high, with thorns among them ; that the slope up to the 
stockade was steep, and enthely commanded by the fire 
from the defenders ; that there was no appearance at all 
of pits, and that the huge “ look-out tower ” was close 
to me on my left When already cautiously returning. 
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a loBcl shout went up from the stockade. I hurried to 
Moiiteith, and we sat in the high stuff out of sight. 
There was a lot of shouting and chanting ol' songs, and 
soon it died away, and we knew that they were only 
changing sentries, and that we wei’e not discovered. I 
then again went up to the stockade, to make sure that 
the .steep drop on the left face extended all along its 
length. 

“We now returned as Ave had come, and went on 
],)arallel to the front of Msalema’s, towards Kopa-Kopa's. 
I inspected the ‘ pit ’ into which Monteith had fallen on 
a previous reconnaissance, and which had given rise to 
the belief in the pits and stakes. It was a mere natural 
fissure in the ground, and 1 do not now think there are 
any pits at all When abreast of Koj^a-Kopa’s Ave 
struck a large Avell-heaten path leading from Msalema’s. 
I went aloire along this path some distance towards 
Msalema’s (right face). After getting close to the 
stockade I turned to my left to see how far in rear the 
river Avas. I was a long way from Monteith and the 
natives, and a little apprehensive of losing them in the 
darkness and among the number of paths ahout, 

“ One of the Atonga now came to recall me in haste, 
for, near to where Monteith was sitting waiting, there 
Avas a sentry singing at the top of his voice. We 
could not make out much of his chant, hut Monteith 
had heard him say, “ I have seen the Mzungu ” (white 
man), and he thought, of course, he was giving the 
alarm. Owing to this Avakeful sentry, whom Ave could 
not localise, I could not see much of the left face of 
Kopa-Kopa’s (towards Msalema’s), nor could I find out 
all the details I wished regarding this side of the stock- 
ade, Avhich Avas, however, of minor importance. The 
river was near us, and appeared to run some 100 yards 
in rear of Msalema’s, and quite close to Kopa-Kopa’s. 
Proceeding along the front of Kopa-Kopa’s, we found a 
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deep ravine running apparently nearly parallel to and 
about 400 yards from tire stockade. Tlie country here 



was completely void of grass or scrub, but covered with 
isolated trees and stumps, and very level. The stockade 
is apparently built on a high rising hank, luhich is so 
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regular and so ste&p that it loolts artificiald I did 
not go very closej as Monteitli had begged me not 
to be away many minutes, for the dawn was near 
breaking. 

“ On my return we agreed to get into a tree and await 
the break of day, see the stockades from the tree by a 
good light, and then go home. We went back a little, 
found a tree, and got up. I had been most anxious 
to examine the right face of Kojia - Kopa’s, since on 
that side, if possible, must be the attack ; but the 
approach of dawn made it impossible. Kopa-Kopa’s 
appeared to be an enormous place, well stockaded, and 
with three or four towers. As I was proposing to get 
down, a man appeared in front of the stockade ; he did 
not see us, but a second one did, and stopped and 
pointed us out. For some time they seemed unable to 
believe their eyes. We, however, stood watching them, 
for Monteith would not move, but stood there saying 
he would not let them think he was running away 1 
Presently the man from the fort shouted that he saw us. 
Our men replied that the speaker was a Mhenga, and 
that he was a fool to throw in his lot with the Slavers, 
whom the white men would kill. He replied that they 
were fools for sticking to us, and that we were afraid — 
else why did we sit at the lake, and not come and fight ^ 
I ux’ged Monteith to come on, as the stockades were now 
alarmed ; and we slowly and deliberately marched off, 
with many pauses. As we went across the open a great 
party streamed out of Msalema’s, headed by a man in 
white, and stood looking at us. Our men began to 
dance the most grotesque war-dances with the most 
extraordinary attitudes, and to' jeer the enemy, and 

^ Tkis eventually proved to be a mud-wall ; but in the dim light I had 
supposed it to be an embankment, and. therefore assumed it would not be 
continuous on the far side (on which we attacked) : it was this misconception 
which nullified our attack. It was the object of the subsequent futile 
reconnaissance to ascertain fully the nature of this farther side. 
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tell them to come out and fight, we had more men 
behind, and would kill them all ! &c. 

“A good deal of this went on on both sides, and 
then the Slavers, exasperated at our slow retreat, 
and the derisive dance of the natives, rushed into the 
stockade to fetch their guns. They opened fire on 
us at about 300 or 400 yai’ds, and ran down towards 
our front, as though to cut us off. Nothing could 
have been easier, for the continuation of our path lay 
as near to them as to us, and all around was impene- 
trable grass, in which we could not possibly go a yard. 
Things to me looked exceedingly critical. Monteith, 
however, apparently knew these fellows better. The 
fire was kept up very strongly by them, and was very 
straight, one bullet cutting through the grass with 
a swish about 1 8 inches in front of my nose. A hair’s- 
breadth difference in sightmg and it would have killed 
us Ijoth at a shot ! They now pressed closer on us 
behind, and we dropped a man to fire a shot from a 
knoll and check them. As we crested each rising ground 
the fire became brisk, but not till we had left them well 
behind us (instead of on our flanks, and, indeed, almost 
ahead of us) did I reply with a shot. Hitherto we had 
walked on at a regular ^sace. Some of them had run 
down into the jungle, and were firing at about 700 or 
800 yards, when I turned to fire a return shot. Behind 
them in the open, out of real range, was a big cluster of 
men, among whom I could distinguish the white shirt. 
I guessed the distance to be 1000 yards, put up that 
sight, and fired with a Martini (from the shoulder, stand- 
ing) at that range ! Appai'ently it was a wonderfully 
lucky shot, for a few seconds after firing there was a 
great stampede in all directions of the knot of men I had 
fired at. We fired, in all, about half-a-dozen rounds in 
reply to all thems. Going through a delicate place we 
looked out for an ambush, in case any men had run 
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round by another path and got in front of us ; but noth- 
ing occurred, and we got back at about 8.30 A.M., very 
hungry.” 

I worked incessantly all day, and for three nights 
had practically had no sleep. One night I was flooded 
by a storm, for I lay on the ground (there being as 
yet Jio hut for me), and woke to find myself in several 
inches of water, which I spent most of the rest of the 
night in baling out, in bare feet and driving rain. The 
next night was entirely spent in this reconnaissance, 
and I liad never lain down at all. On the third there 
was a night alarm, — some scouts from the Slavers being 
surprised and fired on. The day following was Sunday, 
and I at last bad soine much-needed rest. The climate 
and the hardshijis incidental to the life had already told 
very heavily on the others. Montelth was covered 
wdth boils. When Sharpe arrived be bad, we found, 
been daily pro.strated with fever In fact, every single 
mail, except myself and two others, had been knocked 
over, while some two -thirds were constantly sick. 
Even Kauflfmann could not stand the test of working 
with me in the magazine, where the hot sun on the 
newly constructed mud-roof and walls made the interior 
full of steamy ah, like a hothouse, and he too broke 
down. Pigott, the old Australian gold prospector, got 
worse and wor.se, and on the 9th he died. I read a 
.service over him (he was a R, Catholic) — a duty I had 
often had to perform in cholera-camp in India — and we 
buried him under the old baobab tree on the shores 
of Nyasa, 
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THE ATTACK ON THE SLAVERS ^LIEE AT KARONGA’s. 

Sharjje airives — An important capture — Preparations for war — The refugees 
— We forbid capture of women — Niglit-marqh — Checked at the stockade 
— I am put out of action — ^Lost lu the bush — Eolfe and Jones wounded 
— A curious wound — ^A wonderful recoweiy — Monteith in command — 
Alternative plans of action— Critical position from sickness of garrison 
— I receive extiaordinary kindness — Ilala arrives — All want to go — 
My condition — A terrible accident — A mutiny imminent — -Guerilla 
warfare — A weary life — Expedition to Deep Ray — ^Rats and snakes — 
I resume work, but collapse — ^Ilala returns— Nearly swamped — Cross 
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and I leaYe — Arrive at Blantyre — Slave-trade aclieiuc — Eetimi to 
Karonga’s— I join Sharpe at north end — A projected duel — Arrival 
of the Sultan’s envoy — Negotiations — The Ilala again— Disheartening 
news — I go to Deep Bay. 

On the 6th (June) Sharpe arrived with 190 Atoiiga. 
This made our total of Atouga about 220. Of the 
Ajawa tribe we had some 50, as well as 50 wild Mamhw^ 
from the Tanganyika plateau. Altogether we had some 
300 natives ; and of these, roughly speaking, about 
one-third were armed with breechloaders, one-third 
with muzzle-loaders, and the remaitiing third were 
unarmed. While proceeding, Sharpe had fallen in with 
a earavan from Mlozi at Deep Bay, on its way to pro- 
cure arms aud powder from the Arabs on the east of 
the lake, and taking down slaves in exchange. He 
attacked it, and re -captured three slave girls, who 
were being sent for this purpose. A wretched little 
slave boy, being in a “ gori-stick ” and unable to run 
away, was accidentally shot by our own men. Much 
of his chest and arm was blown away, but under the 
care of Dr Cross he made a wonderful recovery, and the 
poor little skeleton gradually put on flesh and led a 
happy life in our stockade. Two of the girls, being 
Wankond^, I restored to their friends ; the third, an 
Atonga, joined her own tribe. 

But the most important capture was Muntu-Mwema 
(“the good man”!), leader of the caravan, and a 
brother or close relative of Kopa - Kopa — Mlozi’s 
lieutenant. There was quite a clamour that he should 
be hung on the spot; but I declined to sanction this 
in hot blood on native evidence only, and by sunset 
next day (the time I had named for his trial) not a 
voice demanded his death. Personally, I had no 
intention of executing him, for I foresaw he might 
be of use. I chained him to a central post under 
the awning in “ the white man’s square,” that he 
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might realise what he had inflicted on so many hnman 
bemgs before, and in deference to the strength of the 
feeling of anger against him, which I could not afford 
to ignore entirely; but I clothed him and made him 
fairly comfortable, and ultimately used him as our 
guide when we made our attack. 

Up to the time of Sharpe’s arrival, we had been 
building the huts and zeriba for the natives, and were 
engaged in a score of other tasks. At last we had both 
the white and the black men housed, a good fireproof 
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magazine, the stockade in a clean and sanitary state, 
and the arms and ammunition sorted and distributed. 
I now devoted my attention to more immediate pre^ 
parations for fighting. The Atonga were divided into 
five parties, under Sharpe, Lindsay, Peebles, Smith, 
and Nieoll. Monteith took the Mambwe, Moir the 
Ajawa, and Morrison a batch of casuals. All of these 
company commanders could speak the language, and 
with each company were associated two other Euro- 
peans. Bell assisted the doctor, and two others would 
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remain with Morrison’s batch to guard Karon ga’s. 
Bullets for the imuizleloaders were being cast in great 
quantities ; and hand-grenades, made out of jam -tins, 
fired by a fuze, and rammed with quartz pebbles and 
clay from an ant-hiU, were found to succeed well. The 
best invention, however, was in connection with some 
vsolid brass steamer tubing. This we cut into lengths 
of about a foot, and filled with powder, nails, rivets, 
&c., and rammed tight, lighting by fuse. The explo- 
sive force of these was euonnous. A great part of 
our ammunition consisted of sporting cartridges, hut I 
would not allow any explosive bullets to be taken 
into action against human enemies. Each day a 
rough drill was carried out, mainly with a view to 
teaching these raw savages how to hold and point 
a gun — aiming was of course beyond them — and how 
to advance in something like line, their usual method 
being to crowd into a dense mass when advancing to 
charge. 

The Mambw^ men were the wildest of savages, 
almost or completely naked, with the most fantastic 
head-dresses, a favourite one being a strip of skin cut 
from the mane of a zebra and tied round the head, so 
that the long hair stood out like a halo round the skull. 
The Atonga were headed by Dzenji, a gigantic savage, 
son of the great Atonga chief ; he and his brothers were 
among the bravest natives I have ever met. I was 
most anxious to avoid a single day’s delay which could 
possibly be helped, for the sickness among the white 
men was getting daily more serious, and I felt that, 
unless I at once took advantage of the enthusiasm and 
morale of both Europeans and natives, I should lose 
the right moment, and with it half the chance of 
success. For this reason I determined on an immediate 
attack ; though, had I had disciplined troops and officers 
to deal with, I should have preferred a more accurate 
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knowledge of the eiieixiy’s position, and a more matured 
and careful plan. 

Along' the shore of the lake, extending for 2 Derha 2 DS 
two miles from our stockade, was the long bivouac en- 
campment of Wankonde refugees — the survivors from 
the raids of the Slavers. These were the people who 
had lately inhabited the Nkonde valley, a stretch of 
country some 24 x 6 mhes, which had then been a 
garden of fertility and prosjoerous villages, but was now 
a jungle of dense grass and blackened ruins. The self- 
sown grain mingled with the jungle growth on what 
were once their fields, and such of the banana groves as 
remained, choked with rank vegetation, yielded only a 
semi-wild fruit. On such precarious means of subsist- 
ence, eked out by borrowing from their friends at the 
north of the lake, these wretched peojple lived. I had 
forbidden them to accomjiany us in the attack, knowing 
that, if these hordes came too, I could jn'eserve no kind 
of discijiline, and could not prevent atrocities in case of 
success ; also, that all ray men would rush to the loot, 
to secure it from the Wankonde, and so I should lose 
all chance of really ousting the Slavers, and followmg 
up any success we gained. 

I had a most important mirand%i (council) on this 
subject with the leaders of the Atonga. I deter- 
mined to 23revent the carrying off of women, both on 
moral grounds, and because I knew it would be sub- 
versive of all control and discipline; but Sharpe and 
Monteith, though warmly in accord with my views, 
jirouounced the thing unpossible. To attemjit to ipiset 
so radical a custom of native warfare would lead, they 
said, to certain mutiny. On the excuse of examining 
the rifles, I disarmed the Atonga, and made my attempt. 
I pointed out that they were paid levies, who must 
obey our orders, not free-lances led to war by us for 
their own gain ; that all loot would be equally divided, 
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except guns captured iu iudiviclual combat, and men 
stopping to loot would bo shot , that they could neither 
feed women captured nor convey them to Bandawi ; 
that the women were mostly Wankond^, and only by 
promising to restore them could 1 restrain this tribe 
from following ns, and if they did so and attempted to 
plunder, they would be fired on ; and lastly, I would 
not, I said, allow the capture of women, whether they 
likecl it or not. By skilfully playing ou their feelings, 
we succeeded in our object ; nor shall I readily forget 
that council, held at night in a native hut by the light 
of a solitary candle — Sharpe, Monteitb, and I — and the 
wild enthusiasm and war-cries of the Atonga chiefs, 
as they talked of the coming battle, and hugged each 
other in the frenzy of their excitement. 

Nicoll meanwhile had returned. He had been un- 
successful iu finding the friendly Arabs, Mirambo and 
Majid, I think, in the present difficulties iu Nyasa- 
land, much might be effected by utilising these two 
loyal aird intelligent chiefs. Mr Moir had proceeded 
to the north end of the lake with the steel boat, and 
brought a supply of food for the natives, sufficient 
for about three v^eeks. I had attempted a second re- 
connaissance with Sharpe and Lindsay, to inspect the 
right face of Kopa-Kopa’s, on which I had determined 
to deliver the main attack; hut it was not very suc- 
cessful, and both my companions suffered from illness, 
in consequence of the fatigue and exposure. I now 
determined to march out ou the night of June 15th, 
and I issued to each fighting man of the natives a band 
of bright-coloured cloth, about two inches broad, to be 
tied on his head, so that in any confusion or mMee we 
might know friends from foes. The exact day of 
attack had been kept absolutely secret till the morn- 
ing on which we started. 

. At 10 P.M. we marched out, company by company; 
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111 al] about seventeen combatant white men. Dr Cross 
and Bell were to halt about 1000 yds. in rear at the 
“ hospital tree,” and were jirovided with stretchers, 
water, medical appliances, &c. The natives iiumhered 
nearly 300 Each company had spare men carrying’ 
axes, a keg of powder, and some of the tubular and 
other projectiles, under the immediate eye of the com- 
mander. A full plan of the attack, with a diagram 
showing position of each company, had been circulated 
Mimtu-Mwema guided us, being told that instant death 
was the penalty for any attempt at treachery, and an 
Atonga with a sharp siiear was beside liiin to carry it 
out. He had been well treated, and fed from our own 
table, and professed great gratitude for om- mercy, 
which he could not but contrast with the fate which 
any one of us would have met with if we had fallen 
mto Mlozis hands. We reached the hospital tree at 
2 A.M., and from thence made a long circuit in the 
jungle. With infinite difficulty, in the darkness of 
night, I aligned each company in its place round two 
faces of the larger (Kopa-Kopa’s) stockade, at about 
200 yds. distance from it. As each took up its posi- 
tion the men were ordered to sit down ; and such is the 
extraordinary inability of the savage to realise danger 
which is not actually face to face with him, that every 
single man was asleep the next moment ! My clothes 
and hands were much torn by the dense thorn-bushes in 
the darkness, and it was just dawn before all was ready, 
and I returned to my post. Smith, with his company, 
had been sent towards Mlozi’ s stockade (distant some 
seven miles from these twm) to drive back any attempt 
at reinforcement from that quarter. 

As the first streak of dawn appeared, we advanced 
to within 50 yds., and I then raised a cheer and led 
the charge. The ground was full of ravines, which we 
could not properly see, and these checked our rush. 

VOL. I. H 
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Clambering down and np again, wegainod tlie stockade, 
only to find that what we had taken to be a bank was 
a solid mud-wall, some six feet high, and perforated 
with minute loop-holes ! Above the wall rose the poles 
of the stockade, some 14 ft. high, intertwined with 
thorns. As I had been led to expect, the large majority 
of the natives shirked the charge, and remained behind. 
The description of the next ten minutes, as far as I saw 
it, I quote from my diary ; “It was still too dark to see 
anything di,stinctly, but flashes of flame in the wall 
showed us that it was loop-holed, and manned on the 
other side by the Slavers, who bad been sleeping on their 
posts with their guns beside them. I asked Sharpe 
where were his axes, powder-keg, &c. ; but the men 
carrying these were not to the front, and apparently 
no other company had kept sight of theirs either. 
(Had we been able to insert the tubular explosives 
in the loop-holes, it is possible we might have blown 
down the wall and effected a breach.) There was a 
very heavy fire kept up through these invisible loop- 
holes ; every now and then a flash in front of one 
showed that another step forward would have resulted 
in a ball through one’s body. Passing a loop-hole a 
gun was discharged frill in my face, almost knock- 
ing me down, and the smoke of the gunpowder nearly 
choked me. I suppose there was either no bullet, or 
else it must have passed in front of me. 

“ It was difficult to know" what to do I thought the 
only way was to go straight over ; so I shouted to every 
one to clamber over, and began to do so myself. I had 
laid hold of a thorn hough to pull myself up by, when 
a shot struck me, and I fell in a heap in a sitting 
position, feeling the stinging, burning sensation of a 
wound at the base of ray chest, — both arms being 
completely paralysed, or rather having fallen useless 
by my side. I thought I was shot through the body, 
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and of course mortally wounded. Had I reached the 
top of the stockade-workj I should have had my head 
riddled with bullets as soon as it apjieared above the 
mud-wall, and have been instantly killed. I fear that, 
even had I got over, none of the natives would have 
followed. . , . I said to Sharpe that I had ‘got it.’ 
He asked me ‘ where,’ in great distress. I said, ‘ Hight 
through the stomach,- — both arms are paralysed.’ ^ I 
added that, as I was done for, and could he of no more 
use, I would go towards the hospital tree ; but of course 
I never expected to reach it. 

“ Sharpe showed much emotion, and would not hear of 
allowing me to go away alone, and it was only when 
I begged him to take command in my place, and asked 
it ‘ as a last request,’ and said I was all right, and quite 
able to get to the doctor, that he consented. He re- 
called the men from the stockade, and rallied them in 
a deep nullah about eighty yards off. I begged him to 
see it through, and not give in if possible. I then rvent 
off to the rear, as the fire was very heavy vdiere we 
were standing.” I so well remember that scene ! Dear 
old Sharpe felt several bullets whizz close pa.st his head, 
and instinctively turned ujo his coat- collar and pulled 
down the brim of his broad felt hat, as though to ward 
off driving rain ! So little did he pause to recoUect how 
different from mere rain was the hail of bullets, in his 
solicitude for me I urged him to get under cover, as 
he was still nuwonnded, whereas it would not matter 
(I thought) how many more bullets hit me. 

“After shouting for .some time, I got my native ser- 
vant Mahea, and we started off to the hospital tree. 
We forced our way without a path, on and on through 

' T tliouglit tile tullet liad gi’azed tie spine, causing tins paralysis ! for I 
was cpiite unaware that I was shot through the arms. The absiircEity of 
this mistake is sufficiently obvious on calm consideration ; but at such a 
moment it can be understood that any hypothesis was possible to account 
for my inability to move either arm. 
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thick juugle and long spear-grass and thorns, and at 
last got into very broken country, wliere I had to“ cross 
steep ravines, and could not protect my face from the 
houghs of trees or long grass, both arms being useless. 
I had lo,st a great deal of blood, and a parching thirst 
set in; but there was no water nor living object, and 
my fellow appeared to have quite lost his way. I 
was at first very much astonished at being so strong- 
on my legs, and expected every moment to collapse ; 
but finding I did not do so, and looking at my arms, 
I could see that I had been shot through both of them. 
I now guessed that the wound in the chest was a graze, 
and that, therefore, I was probably not mortally wounded, 
But it was too late to turn back, for already we were 
lost in the bush, and I was much exhausted ; so I could 
only regret the misconception which liad caused me 
to leave, and to ask Sharpe to take command. After 
walking thus for, I suppose, two or moi'e hours, we 
at length struck the road about a mile below tlie hos- 
pital tree. Mahea ran on to get me some water, . . . 
while I walked up and down. Firing still continued 
in the distance, and I began to fear the ammunition 
would run out completely” 

1 sat clown till Mahea returned with water, and I 
then started ofif to walk to Karonga’s (seven miles). I 
was in a sorry plight, for I had dropjjed my cap, and the 
sun was fiercely hot on my bare head. I continued to 
bleed heavily, and began to find the distance to Ka- 
ronga’s more than my strength could manage. A native 
whom we met wearing a scarlet ” Tam o’ Shanter ” 
woollen cap, transferred it to my head, and I had ah-eacly 
covered about half the distance to Karonga’s, when I 
found the dizziness was becomuig so great that I had 
to pause frequently to pull myself together, and I was 
right glad when the doctor and others came by with a 
spare stretcher. Ague, arising from loss of blood and 
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my saturated clothes, added to my trov;l)le.s by shaking 
the fractured bone in my arm, and it was not till 3 e.m. 
that we arrived at Karonga’s, which we had left the pre- 
vious evening I tried to cheer them all ; but 1 fear 
it was a ^loor attempt, for a sudden faintness seized 
me, and I had to collapse and lie down. My clothes 
were cut off me, and I turned m, having been on my 
legs for some thirty-three hours consecutively, at the 
hardest conceivable ivork, both mental and physical. 

Finding the stockade quite impregnable, tire force 
withdrew in an orderly manner, after Smith had re- 
joined with his company. I found that two other 
Europeans were wounded. Jones, who was still alive, 
was shot through the centre of the head, and Ilolfe 
had a scalp-wound over the right eye. The liullet had 
passed out. Several had had their hats knocked off 
by shots at close quarters, and there were many very 
narrow escapes. Of the natives, five were killed and 
nine wounded. Of the latter, several died later. The 
British behaved with the utmost gallantry, and I can 
only explain the small munber of casualties on the 
assumption that tlie Slavers, in their hurry, fired off 
their guns without putting in bullets. Poor Jones’s state 
threw a gloom over us all ; he never recovered con- 
sciousness, and, a week later, we laid him beside Pigott, 
under the old baobab tree. Bolfe’s condition was very 
critical too ; but he made a wonderful recovery, and 
though the brain was exposed by the shot, he de- 
veloped a most extraordinary and really unnatural 
appetite hi a clay or two, and was to be seen roam- 
ing about as cheery as possible, with his head tied 
up m a bath-towel. 

As to myself, I found I had received a very singular 
wound. The muzzle of the gun must have been placed 
a few inches from my body, for the coarse grains of 
“ trade powder ” had entered the right arm (which had 
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been bared to the elbow) like a charge of shot, and 
could not be dislodged, while two big lumps of wadding 
were extracted from the wound. The bullet had en- 
tered the elbow-joint (which fortunately escaped frac- 
ture, or I should have lost my arm), had struck the 
main artery, but pushed it aside without cutting it, — or 
1 mu.st inevitably have bled to death ; it then struck 
my cliest, apparently in a direct line for the heart, but, 
glancing off a rib, passed along under the skin, and 
came out at the top of my breast-pocket, making a 
long, tearing flesh-wound in its exit. Then it struck 
the wrist of my left hand, carrying into the wound 
a iiortion of some letters which were in my breast- 
pocket. It “pulverised” the main bone of this arm, 
cutting also a minor artery. This latter wound is — 
even now in 1893 — still open, and pieces of bone still 
come away, though it is five years since I was hit. 

It was a curious coincidence that tlie previous even- 
ing we had been talking about wounds, and I had 
then lightly said that a fatal wound was preferable to 
mutilation, and I would sooner lose my life than my 
right arm. Cross, like an enthusiastic surgeon, began 
to explain the wonderful surgical ojierations lately per- 
formed by Dr M'Ewair of Edinburgh, and added that 
modern surgery could almost certainly repair a wound- 
ed arm more or less effectively. “ There is only one 
spot,” he added, “ where a bullet would he disastrous.” 
I hared my arm, and he laid his finger on the centre of 
the elbow-joint. “ If hit there,” he said, “ we must 
amputate, or excise the elhow-joiiit.” On the precise 
spot on which he laid his finger I received the bullet 
next day ! 

Next morning Dr Cross was able to attend to his 
patients, white and black. My turn came, and I was 
laid out as if for a post-mortem. There was no second 
doctor to help, but Cross pluckily decided to give 
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chloroform himself with Moir's assistance, and he 
dressed and bandaged the -vTounds. La, ter, -when I 
became conscious, it was an anxions moment while I 
awaited his reply as to whether I should lose both 
arms ! He reassured me respecting the right arm, and 
in my relief at that news, I hardly cared if I lost the 
left. He was doubtful of that one, but hoped for the 
best : a less skilful surgeon would probably have am- 
putated it. I believe that the wonderful recovery of the 
use of the left arm is a medical curiosity, seeing that 
the bullet tore through all the tendons and sinews of 
the wrist, and shattered the bone. I have the com- 
plete use of the hand, lingers and wrist, though, of 
course, there is little strength in the arm. I was as 
weak as an infant from loss of blood, and lost all sense 
of taste, and besides, the drain on my strength from 
the sloughing from six bullet -holes was very great. 

Next day, 17th, I called a meeting of all the Euro- 
peans, and told them that nothing could have exceeded 
the pluck they had shown, and that we had been 
baffled only by the impossible ; that I had never seen 
a hotter ten mhiutes, even in “ MacNeil’s zeriba,” and 
I urged them not to he discouraged. Indeed, by Mr 
Nicoll’s account, we were within an ace of success, for 
the stockade had, he said, caught fire where he was, and, 
if our side had not received a check by my being dis- 
abled, he was confi.dent we should have carried it. 
I advised the strengthening of our stockade, in case of 
a counter-attack by the Slavers at the full moon, and 
said I thought that, without disciplined troops, the 
stockades were impracticable unless we got a cannon, 
and I advised that this should be immediately procured. 
Mr Moir undertook to get one from England, and Mr 
flaw said he knew of one hi South Africa which had 
been siuTeptitiously imported in a recent war, and which 
he could obtain very cheaply. He offered to bring this 
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to Karonga^s in four months, accepting all lists inciden- 
tal to smuggling it through Poi'tuguese territory ; for, 
at this time, the Portuguese were claiming the control 
of the Zamhesi, and were placing very great difi&cultie,s 
in the way of our obtaining the necessary ammunition 
to defend our lives. I added that the shock of the 
wounds received the day before had so prostrated me, 
that I felt hardly equal to the responsibility and in- 
cessant work of command, and I therefore deputed 
Monteith to executive control, though he would consult 
me on any important step. 

Next day Dr Cross broke down entirely with fever, 
and became delirious ; so Polfe and I and the wounded 
natives had now to depend on Mr Bell, who had been 
through aix ambulance class, and knew something of 
bandaging. He was a civil engineer, and a very good 
fellow indeed, For my OAvn part, I found that the treat- 
ment of wounds is not a pleasant ojieration, especially 
the syringing with Condy’s fluid l The small part of 
the ulna (at the wi’ist) was intact, but its support to the 
hand was almost ml, and the arm and hand had to be 
supported at exactly the same level while the dressing 
was behig done. The hand that held them for me 
sometimes trembled with fever, and this involved much 
pain. 

The very day after I appointed Monteith to replace 
me a difficulty occurred with one of the men, and I 
therefore found it necessary to resume command (20th). 
I reorganised the alarm-stations, called a second meeting 
of my comrades, and asked them to decide on our plan 
of operations. Two courses recommended themselves 
to me ; first, to adopt a guerilla warfare, sending out 
war-parties and hai’assing the slavers, cutting off their 
supplies, &c,, Avhile we awaited the gun; or, secondly, 
to again adopt a bold course, and build a small stockade 
close to theirs (ivithni gunshot), and so render their 
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position untenable, by commanding the gates of their 
stockades. I said that, as I was myself unable to 
actively take part in either scheme (both arms being 
I’igid in splints), I would offer no ojiinion on their com- 
parative merits, lest I should seem to urge others into 
a danger I could not share The foimer plan was un- 
animously agreed to. 

Things at this time became somewhat critical. Sharpe 
had left us the day after the attack (16th) to go 
elephant-shooting ; Jones died on the 22d ; Dr Cross, 
Lindsay, and Moir were very ill ; Rolfe and myself 
badly wounded ; Bell bad also gone sick , so there was no 
one to dress wounds, and every one else in the stockade, 
except Binns, was ill off and on. Smith had resigned, 
and awaited the steamer to leave the countiy. Mon- 
teith, fortunately, was fairly well, and the entire conti’ol 
of the natives — food-issue and superintendence, &c. — 
was in his hands. He was a man of untiring energy 
and of high principle, but of quick temper, which had 
earned him among the natives the name of "Thunder 
and Lightning.” I therefore had to use great tact in 
dealing with him ; but he was invaluable, and I greatly 
liked and respected him, and, so far as I could, I left 
to him the entire management of the natives. Such 
was the condition of affairs on July 1st, when the Ilala 
arrived. 

The kindness I experienced from my comrades touched 
me greatly Kauffmaini and Bell, who shared my hut, 
left on some excuse, and took shelter where they could, 
lest they should disturb my brief snatches of sleep by 
night The house was of reeds and grass ; one end had 
never been completed, and there was no door ; the 
howling wind rushed through, and a candle could not 
be lighted m the hut, — I found this gap was repaired 
without my orders ; the cook-house close by, with its 
chattering natives and swarms of flies, was removed 
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elsewhere, that I might not he disturhecl. As so often 
ill my diary, I find my gratitude expressed in its silent 
pages: “It is thus that every one shows me kindness, 
and makes even rough times to have their bright side 
in memory of such universal kindness.” 

It was well that I had acquired an influence, for the 
coming of the Ilala was a signal for trouble. Almost 
every one clamoured to go. Sharpe went to shoot 
farther south, and so was no longer within call in case 
of emergency. Moir and Haw went to get the cannon. 
Lindsay was too ill to stay. Bell exchanged with 
Wilson of the steamer. He was a great loss, as Dr 
Gross still remained very ill, with fever, dysentery, 
and symptoms of jaundice. Morrison and Smith also 
left ; so our numbers were very greatly reduced, and 
with great difficulty I retained the others. The fact 
was, that while I was ill much friction had occurred; 
nor was this to be wondered at, for most of the men 
suffered off and on from fever, than which nothing 
produces more proneness to irritability. Some of the 
Natal men had even talked of making a raft and 
going, if denied a passage in the steamer ; serious 
quarrels were of daily occurrence, and the anxiety 
and worry of them told heavily on me in my shat- 
tered state. Matters also were critical as regards 
myself; but I saw that if I went, not a single man 
would remain. All the Natal men declined to obey 
Monteitli, and my going would, I feared, be the signal 
for a universal exodus. Monteith, Nicoll, Auld, and 
one or two others, who were not clamouring to go, 
would be unable to stay by themselves, and so our 
repulse at the Slavers’ stockade would be followed by 
flight. British prestige would be gone for ever, and 
the whole of the imperative reasons for which Ka- 
ronga’s had been held for near a year in the face of 
extraordinary difficulties and hardships would be lost. 
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No mail with the spirit even of a cur could accept 
such an alternative, and I said that, of course, I would 
stay. My generous comrades expostulated. Sharpe 
told me I should get a stiff arm for life ; all urged 
me to go. The impulsive Kaufflnauii came to tell me 
that they had agreed to swear to me that, if I went 
they would pull together in my ahsence and have no 
more quarrels. Binns and others gave up the raft 
idea, and swore they would not leave me. I had 
Lad a rough time, which had told even on my iron 
constitution, and this evidence of the real feeling for 
me on the part of my comrades touched me deeply. 
All day, and generally all night, I sat in a chair for 
a month on end and moi’e ; for spinal weakness fiom 
loss of blood, or rheumatism caused by the draughts, 
or some such thing, rendered a lying -down iDOsition 
intolerably painful. My arms were rigid ; I could not 
feed myself, or eveir brush a mosquito or fly from my 
face ! I was too weak to staiid, and as I could wear 
no clothes, and had only a trade blanket thrown 
around me, I got continual bouts of fever and ague, 
which were very painful to the shattered arm, and 
made one weak and “ down on one’s luck ” ; while the 
long days and nights, with little sleep, gave time 
for many depressing thoughts. Added to this were 
the worries of the constant difficulties and quarrels, 
and the anticipation of a night attack by the Slavers 
— when (in case of temporary reverse) I could not 
rise from my chair, or raise a finger to defend my 
life. All these causes told against my health. 

As I write, I feel continually how egotistic my nar- 
rative is, and at times am tempted to destroy the 
MSS. ; hut this is the innate difiiculty of telling a 
“personal story.” If I have interested my reader, 
and helped him to realise African life, and to ajipreci- 
ate some of the difiiculties through which success has 
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been acliieved, I shall have gained niy object, — and 
this I cannot do by generalisation. It is the “ personal 
story” which holds the attention, and so I give niy 
own individual experiences, and trust iny reader will 
be lenient, and not condemn me as a self-satisfied 
egotist because my story is of I, I, 

The llala left on the 4th, taking in tow the steel 
boat, crowded with natives, many being sick and 
wounded. There was also a war-party on hoard, which 
I was sending down to Deep Bay to hold the ferry 
there. A sad accident occurred on this occasion. Each 
man wore round his neck a little bag containing the 
powder, bullets, &c., for his rifle. The sparks from the 
steamer showered into the boat, and alighted on one of 
these, when instantaneously there was an explosion, the 
powder on each one of the closely packed natives catch- 
ing fire. The men plunged into the lake. A high sea 
was running. The boat was cast adrift, for probably 
Moir and the rest did not appreciate the seriousness 
of the mishap, and the llala steamed away with much of 
our reserve ammunition and rifles on hoard, and many 
of our able fighting men (sent down for the Deep Bay 
expedition). Eventually the boat with great difficulty 
reached Karonga’s, and a most frightful sight met our 
eyes. Sixteen men were badly burnt. Some died 
soon after m agonies ; others presented the most ghastly 
appearance, the .skin scorched off their faces, and chests, 
and hacks : the worst cases were half flayed. 

Both "Wilson and Kauffmann, who were in the boat, 
and all the natives, were in a highly excited state, in 
which Monteith and others joined. They fancied they 
had been ruthlessly deserted by the llala, and that 
the white men on hoard were running away, and would 

1 Vide quotation facing page i—i&v s’ ip’ li kuI ical 

PaS((w, KoWdKis ayayKa(rBii<raniu irtpl ijuavrot. _ Demostlienes, ttedI 

m-fpilyov, fl'. 
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not pause for a moment to see to their safety, or tow 
them inshore out of the heavy sea. Again I had to 
face what almost amounted to a mutiny. The Atonga 
said they would leave us en masse, and march over- 
land, with their arms, to Bairdawi. I had very great 
difficulty ill pacifying them, but at last succeeded. 
Meanwhile, these poor mutilated men had no doctor 
to attend them, for Cross was now dangerously ill 
and, generally, delirious ; while 1 was myself unable to 
stand, and so could not personally superintend them at 
this crisis. We got a little oil from the Wankonde 
to put on the burns, but even this soon ran out. We 
thought of sending for Dr Laws, but doubted his being 
able to come. Dr Cross was opposed to this also ; 
and as it would involve the absence for a long time of 
the steel boat, on which depended our communication 
with the north end, and our food-supplies for the 
natives, the idea was abandoned. 

The days passed by somewhat wearily. Malarial 
winds from the south-east had continued to blow vio- 
lently all day, since the middle of June, and prostrated 
everybody. One after another the white men broke 
down and wei’e dangerously ill, but each pulled through ; 
though, in several cases, we had almost given up hope. 
Binns alone did not succumb. It was with difficulty 
we could keep up our nightly watch. On July 14th, 
just a month since I was wounded, I managed, for the 
first time, to put on some clothes, and come out of my 
house for a few minutes mto the fresh air ; but my right 
arm was still rigid, and fixed at an angle, and my left 
was, of course, unhealed. 

I re-formed the natives into three large companies, 
now that most of the old commanders had gone, and 
sent out war-parties daily, to search for food, or attack 
any bands of the Slavers On one of these occasions, 
Dzenji, the chief of the Atonga, defeated a party of the 
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enemy, killing several,and captnriug seven of their women 
slaves. I offered these their liberty ; but they preferred 
any fate to returning to tbe Slavers, and, since they had 
been captured as children and their tribe destroyed, they 
had neither home nor relatives, and nowhere else to go 
to. They preferred to join our native village, when 
assured that we would not eat them, as they had been led 
to expect. I bad mncli trouble with tbe Atonga respect- 
ing my right to free them, bad they desired to go ; for 
during my illness they had apparently become somewhat 
independent. This report, that Europeans are cannibals, 
has been carried through Central Africa by tbe Arabs 
and Slavers to prejudice tbe natives against us, and is 
very widely spread. Wlien coming up country I bad 
discovered, on one occasion, tbat even my own men, 
seeing me eat some American tinned beef, thought that 
it was potted man — its red colour being strange to 
them — and tbat I had brought it to satisfy my craving 
for human flesh, since, for some reason, I did not wish 
to openly indulge my tastes by cooking one of the 
onlookers ’ 

I sent at this time (July l7th) a, new expedition to 
Deep Bay, under Monteith, Kaiiffmann, and Binns. It 
was entirely successful, and several big canoes, in wbicb 
tbe slaves are conveyed across the lake, were captured. 
A considerable amount of loot was talcen, mostly cloth, 
and the equitable distribution of this among the fighting 
men engaged in this expedition had an excellent effect, 
and I had no difficulty on this occasion in freeing the 
women captives (Wahenga). 

Dzenji behaved with great gallantry. He landed on 
the island, which was full of the enemy, with only two 
followers, and shot dead a chief who was about to kill him. 
His fearless courage, together with tbe sight of tbe canoes 
following full of armed men, caused a panic, and tbe 
Slavers fled to their cauioes. The island — the key to tbe 
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ferry, and a point of very great importance — remained 
in our hands. The objects of the expedition, as given 
in my written orders, were to rea,gsure the friendly 
natives (on whom the steamer dejiended for fuel), to 
oust the Slavers, and secure command of the ferry. I 
also gave the most emphatic orders, verbally and in 
writing, that bloodshed was to be avoided, as far as 
possible, by every means. 

Other parties were sent in every direction, so that the 
country was dominated by us, and the Slavers dare not 
meet us in the open. Of these minor expeditions the 
most important was under Nicoll, who marched along 
the shore to the north end of the lake, to clear the road 
of the enemy. For tliey had been accustomed to lie in 
wait in the thick reeds, and shoot down the Waiikonde 
on their way to the north for food. 

The hot weather was now (end of July) upon us, and 
we fired the grass so as to destroy the cover for the 
enemy. We had long been troubled with a perfect 
plague of rats, and the burning of the grass made them 
worse than ever, fop as all the villages had been burnt, 
these vermin were starving, and flocked into our stockade 
They simply swarmed, running over one all night, and 
playing about my chair as I sat there hour by hour. 
They were followed by the snakes which prey upon 
them — cobras and puff-adders — of which we killed 
great numbers. Auld found one of the former in his 
bed, and we had some near escapes on more than one 
oQCasion. The natives make most ingenious traps for 
rats ; but any such process was too slow, and on 
the days of food- issue to the natives, the store was, 
cleared out, and natives, armed with sticks, killed 
them. As many as several hundred were thus de- 
stroyed in a morning. 

In consequence of a serious quarrel among the men, 
and of a still more serious difficulty with Monteith, I de- 
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termined, towards the end of July, to resume the entire 
direction of affairs, and again to take my turn at night- 
watches ; hut in my first attempt the stumbling along 
the rough paths in the dark so jolted my wounded arm 
as to cause me intense pain, and a relapse, which confined 
me again to my hut. The paper (from the letters in my 
pocket), which had been carried into the wound, set up 
fresh inflammation, and, having made its way along the 
arm, had to be extracted lower down. 

The Ilala again arrived, and brought up Messrs Bain 
and Murray. They desired Dr Cross, who was now 
convalescent, to accompany them in order to select a new 
mission station. He thought it his duty to go, but said 
that my wounds were in so very critical a state that he 
could not leave me without attendance. I was willing to 
defer to his orders, since I owed him a debt which I could 
never repay ; and he thereupon ordered me to proceed 
south, where I could be attended to. He would accom- 
pany me to Bandawi, and hand me over to the care of 
Dr Laws. The steamer would there load up with food, 
and return to Karonga’s. My comrades as before pressed 
me to comply. 

On Aug. 5th, late at night, we put off in the little 
boat - for the Ilala, which was lying about half a mile 
from shore, for the bay was shallow. It was pitch-dark, 
and a very high sea was runnhig. The Ilala showed 
no light, and when we had got far out we found that 
the boat, which was greatly overladen, was rapidly filling 
with water from a leak, and we could not bale it out 
as fast as it came in. Burton had come with us to lift 
me on the Ilala, as my arms were still useless. The 
position was critical ; for if we attempted to turn round 
to make for shore, the chances were that a big wave 
would strike the little boat broadside, and fill and swamp 
her. Burton, with quiet pluck, took off his coat and 
boots and prepared for the worst without a word. My 
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arms being useless, I could not have swum a yard. By 
great good fortune we got the boat round, and just suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore as she sank. I was drenched 
through, but could not chang'e, as that was a work of 
several hours to me ; so I sat by the watch-fire with 
Bain, and we chatted for a long time. It was the last 
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time I saw him alive; the charm of his manner and 
conversation i-emains vividly in my memory. 

Next day we left, and duly arrived at Baiidawe, where 
Dr and Mrs Laws treated me with a kindness which 
was almost embarrassing. My left arm was daily dressed 
with the utmost care and gentleness ; while the rest 
from responsibility and anxiety, and the pleasure of 
conversing with so welhread and practical a man as Dr 
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Laws, made the time pass quickly, till the Ilala returned 
some three weeks later, and took me on to Blantyre. 
The splint on my left arm was so arranged for this ten 
days’ voyage, that I could change the bandages without 
removing it from the upper side of my arm and hand ; 
hut when it came to be unfastened by Dr Bowie, I found 
the joints of my fingers were absolutely inflexible, and 
the whole arm rigid. Dr Bowie was more than kind; 
he spared no trouble, and was constant in his atten- 
tion to my wounds ; and so, between his house and Mr 
Scott’s, whose guest I was, I spent the most peaceful 
and the pleasantest days I had known for two years — 
since I started for Burma in October 188G. While 
here, I received a letter from the Imperial British 
East Africa Com^rany (then in process of formation at 
Mombasa), offering me command of the expedition which 
was about to start into the interior to ’ explore the 
country, and to look for Stanley and Emin Pasha. I 
was compelled to decline it, for I could not desert iny 
present task. 

At Blantyre I employed myself in drawing ujd a 
scheme for the suppression of the slave-trade in Nyasa- 
land, to which I devoted myself for the next four weeks' 
incessantly. The outline of this scheme I will sketch in 
the chapters on the slave-trade. 

After a month’s rest at Blantyre I started back agaiir 
to Karonga’s, and arrived there on Oct. 24th, 1888. I 
found a good deal of disagreement among the Europeans, 
and some very serious accusations were brought to me 
regarding certain matters connected with the natives. 
Binns, who alone had hitherto retained his health, had 
broken down, and had been seriously ill, War parties 
had scoured the country, with the result that the Slavers 
were reported to be in a serious plight, and dared not 
show themselves out of their stockades. Meanwhile, it 
was said that the long-expected cannon would arrive 
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in January, and that the Sultan of Zanzibar was sending 
up an envoy to order the Slavers to desist from, war, and 
to give in. 

Finding that in the interim I could be of little use at 
Karonga’s, and that for some reasons it would perhaps be 
better if I were not there, I went on Nov. 7th to the 
north-west end of the lake to join Sharpe and his col- 
league (a new arrival named Austin) to try and shoot. 
I found, however, that my arms were incapable of 
holding an 8 -bore rifle, and the attempt to fire one 
proved disastrous. 

The country of the Wankonde at the north of Nyasa 
in which we were, has now been ceded to Germany. I 
greatly regret this, for these tribes had always been 
very closely associated with us, and it was largely to 
protect them from the vengeance of the Slavers that 
we struggled on for so long at Karonga’s. They owned 
enormous herds of cattle, and it is sad to hear that the 
great cattle plague which has devastated East Africa has 
at last reached them, and their cattle — their sole wealth 
— are dying by thousands. For a few inches of the 
commonest calico, milk by the quart or gallon could 
be bought ; eggs and fowls, and even goats and cattle, 
were excessively cheap. The villages are very large, 
and nestled for mile after mile among groves of bananas. 
The huts are beautifully and very ornamentally built, 
and are scrupulously clean ; even the banana groves 
are swept clean around the villages. The soil is very 
rich. Like the "Waganda, these Wankonde, though 
possessing great herds of cattle, are largely agri- 
cultural, and live mainly on bananas, roots, and grain. 
Food is excessively cheap. The people (who from their 
word of salutation are often called “ Sokilis ”) are very 
friendly ; but their familiarity is sometimes rather trying 
— as when a savage, out of pure goodwill, wanted to take 
my pipe out of my mouth to have his turn at a smoke, 
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or -when, visitors insisted bn my sharing their snuff. 
However, I defeated these by giving them white pepper 
as the white man’s equivalent ! Great crowds turned 
out to see and accompany ime, with dances and songs 
and musical pipes. 

The country is densely populated. The men go naked, 
and the women also save for a few inches of bark cloth. 
Armed only with spears, from their numbers and bravery 
they had hitherto held their own against 'Angoni or 
Awemha raiders ; but we knew they would not stand 
against the cunning and the guns of the Slavers. For 
between their three great chiefs there already existed a 
bitter jealousy; and the “Arabs,” according to their 
custom, would only need to foster this feeling, and to 
combine with one or other against their neighbours. 
Thus they would inaugurate a civil war, which would 
destroy this fine race, and leave them a prey to their 
insidious enemy. I stayed here, making daily excursions 
after game, for three weeks. We were constantly 
following the trail of elephants, but did not shoot any, 
my bag being limited to several buffalo, water-buck, &c. 
The buffalo gave me many exciting moments, but I liave 
no space for the narration of shooting incidents in this 
chapter, On one occasion I was only just in time to 
stop a fight between my Atonga and Mambwb followers, 
and only succeeded in doing so by seizing a spear myself 
and smashing it over the ringleader. On another, when 
in a canoe on the lake, a very heavy squall nearly finished 
Qur careers in “ a watery grave ” ! For the rains were 
now (middle November) setting in, and appalling storms 
of thunder, lightning, and drenching rain were of daily 
occurrence, and often flooded, our tents by night ; with 
them came clouds of mosquitoes. Meanwhile I was in 
constant communication with Karonga’s, and -ready to 
go hack there at a moment’s notice. ^ ■ 

Wilson, and Kauffmann came up- to fihe north end 
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to jJETcliase food, and I got a peremptory letter saying 
both were very ill, and begging me to come to them. 
I went, and we returned to Karonga’s together (on 
Nov. 28 th), for I heard that, the Sultan’s envoy 
Ali bin Surur had arrived. In the boat on our way 
back a serious difference occurred between Wilson 
and Kaufiinann, and shortly after we arrived at 
Karonga’s, Monteith came running to me in great 
excitement to say that they were quarrelling, and 
about to fight a duel. I found both with loaded pistols 
— Wilson’s at full cock. I took away their arms ; 
told them that I considei'ed it a disgraceful thing 
for two Euroj)eans to thus demean themselves before 
natives ; that the story of such domgs would of course 
reach the Slavers, and convey to them the impression 
that we were all at loggerheads, and give them a great 
access of confidence. I decided that both should leave the 
stockade. Kauffraamr I ordered to Dr Cross’s mission 
station at Mwini- Wanda., where his broken health 
might be recruited in the hills ; and Wilson to Deep 
Bay, where he would have the companionship of Nicoll, 
who held our station on the island there. Kauffmann, 
who was little I think to blame in the matter, instantly 
agreed, and placed himself unreservedly in my hands. 
He said that he had been grossly insulted by Wilson, 
and compelled to retaliate in self-defence. Wilson 
demurred ; I gave him twenty-four hours to decide if he 
would obey orders. All the white men were loyal to me, 
and said they would see my orders executed, even were 
force required, and the stalwart Binns, as usual, was 
eager to prove his sincerity. Next day we put Wilson 
in a canoe and started him off, without hstening, to 
argument. 

During my absence great progress had been made with 
my plan for the stoclcade. A solid, burnt-brick, front 
wall, loop-holed and surrounded by a broad fosse, took 
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tte place o£ the crooked poles which harboured snakes, 
vermin, and filth ; the side walls were of sun-dried brick. 

Ali Surur, the envoy, was a man of great importance 
in his own estimation. He was a mere Swahili, and it 
was much to be regretted that a man of such inferior 
standing had been sent by the Consul to treat with pure 
Arabs like Mlozi and Salim bin Nasur, who of course 
despised him, and probably doubted if such an envoy 
had really come from the Sultan of Zanzibar. He said 
that he had the Sultan’s orders to compel absolute sub- 
mission on the part of the Slavers ; that, if ordered to 
do so, they should pay an indemnity for the war, and 
bring all their arms and throw them into the lake. 
He ridiculed the idea of their demurring to listen 
to the Sultan’s orders : I said I hoped he was right, 
but I doubted it. I added that I had no wish to 
impose humiliating or impossible terms. I demanded 
no indemnity, and sought no seizure of arms. From 
the first I had said that Mlozi and Co. must remove 
from Mpata, where they commanded the road to 
Tanganyika, and where their presence had become im- 
possible in such close proximity to Karonga’s and to the 
Nkonde valley, after the events of the war and their 
devastation of the W ankond^ villages. For neither would 
caravans dare to march through the Mpata pass, lest 
there should be treachery from the Slavers ; nor, on the 
other hand, could I induce the natives to resume occupa- 
tion of their villages and lands close to the Slavers’ 
stockades, after their recent experiences. Ali Surur 
insisted that if that was all I demanded I might regard 
it as un fait accompli ; and indeed he seemed almost 
disappointed that I would ask no more stringent terms, 
that he might display his power and authority. I fur- 
ther pledged my honour that, if the Slavers evacuated, I 
would absolutely refrain, from any attack upon them 
during their march out, and that from the moment 
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negotiations began I would cease from war, and call in 
my war parties, &c. 

Pie went on his first embassy on Dec. 2d. About 
this time Nicoll returned from Deep Bay, leaving Wilson 
to himself. Since he was reported ill, I determined to 
go down there myself to look after him and the garrison, 
while the envoy prosecuted his mirandu with the Slavers 
The rains were now in full force, and very heavy storms 
and squalls were experienced on the lake. I slept ashore 
at night, only to find in the morning that my canoe had 
gone down in a squall (in shallow water) with my pet 
rifle inside and its ammunition. It took me a long time 
to dry everything and repair damages. Shortly after 
arriving at Deeja Bay the steamer reached us from the 
south, and I returned in her to Karonga’s, having only 
been at the island two or three days,— which I S 2 ient 
alternately in hunting and in nursing Wilson. 

Once more I found that all were eager to leave the 
war. The truth was, that all were greatly disheartened 
by the non-arrival of the exjpected cannon, and I find 
the following note in my diary ; 

“ The white men are quite disheartened hy broken 
promises and the scarcity of food. All the onus and 
responsibility is thrown on me, while others remain at 
Mandala. Yet what can I do ? I am pretty well played 
ont, hut if I went, how could I expect the half-dozen 
sick survivors to stay on at Karonga’s ? and if they 
went, and we gave in utterly, the results would be dis- 
astrous indeed. Mlozi and the Senga Arabs would build 
and occupy impregnable stockades on all the north- 
western shores. Kapandansaru and the Arabs from the 
east of the lake would occupy Deep Bay ferry, and 
heaven knows how they could ever he got out again. 
The Angoni would probably come down on Banda w5, 
and it would go very hard with the Mission. Lake 
Nyasa would he lost to us — we should simply be kicked 
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out -by the Arabs. God, who defends the riglrb, prevent 
this ! • . . only half a dozen white > men, and those all 

siek, and many of them disheartened, and wanting to 
go ; natives we can’t rely on, and discontented to hoot j 
had guns, had ammunition, no bayonets, no entrenching 
tools, and so vast an area to guard, and so powerful an 
enemy. It is an uphill task ! ” 

Thus at times it seemed as though the odds against 
success were almost too great, and I felt myself so much 
pulled down by the strain and life, that I often thought 
it was time a new commander, full of fresh enthusiasm 
and health, should come to take my place. Our rifles 
were of so poor a class that my time was continually 
occupied in repairing them ; the ammunition (being mere 
pajjer cartridges) often would not go into the chamber ; 
and I had been urgently asking for tools, &c., during 
eight months. 

The steamer was sent to bring food from the north, 
and Dr Cross came back to us in her. She then again 
went south, taking down Wilson and four others, includ- 
ing Binns, who, as I said, had at last broken down. 
I returned in her to Deep Bay to take charge of the 
garrison there, while the envoy prosecuted his negotia- 
tions with Miozi. The Slavers delayed on the plea that 
they had sent for Salim bin Nasur and the Senga 
Arabs, and could decide nothing till they arrived. 
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I LIVED on the little island at Deep Bay, and spent 
my time in shooting on the mainland. On Dec. 23d, 
the day after the steamer had gone, messengeis came 
running after me when I was roaming about with my 
rifle, to say that the enemy were upon us. I hastened 
back, not knowing whether my camp had been captured. 
I found on arrival that a large Arab dhow was lying to, 
out at sea, waiting for night to approach the shore. 
There was no doubt that she was hostile, for, had 
she been friendly, they would undoubtedly have sent 
messengers ahead to announce their arrival. More- 
over, the native chief Mandovi now inforined us that he 
had news that the Slavers thought there was now no 
European here, and intended to bring war, and re-occupy 
the island — ousting and killing the native garrison. 
Their arrival immediately the steamer was out of the 
way was a further confirmation. So I prepared to 
receive them. 

I posted sentries at the various points where a landing 
could be effected, but the night was pitch dark, and the 
rain came down in torrents. The men were paralysed 
with cold and wet, and would do nothing but coil them- 
selves up and sleep. As more even than our own lives 
depended on the result of the watch we kept, I threat- 
ened to blow out the brains of any man I found asleep 
on his post, and arming myself with a portentous club, 
I went from post to post. About 2 a.m. a faint moon 
showed, and the rain ceased. The dhow got under 
weigh, and I lined the beach in readiness. I had twenty- 
five Atonga with some eighteen rounds apiece only, so I 
armed five others (servants, &c. ) with my sporting rifles. 
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Behind each great rocky boulder crouched a man, ready to 
resist the landing of the Slavers on the island. How- 
ever, they passed us, and made for the lake shore, where a 
sandy bay ofiered a landing-place. From the mainland 
jutted out a long promontory a mile or so in length, and 
some 500 yards from the point of this cape was our 
island. Seizing our canoes we paddled rapidly across, 
and ran along the cape, through the dense forest and 
tall grass which covered it, to reach the little bay at its 
base, for which point the dhow was making. 

Arrived on the spot, we found the dhow was still a 
good way off. I aligned the men behind bushes, and we 
awaited the event. The dhow anchored, and the crew 
got out in the shallow water, and began unlading her. It 
was hard to judge of her exact situation in the faint moon- 
light. When once I heard the anchor chain let go, I was 
convinced she must be close inshore, knowing that a dhow 
would only anchor in shoal water. I therefore advanced 
to attack. Firing as we went, we rushed into the lake, 
and I found to my disgust, when I had already got up 
to my chest in water, that a very deep channel separated 
ns from the dhow, which otherwise I had hoped to 
capture by a charge. Undoubtedly the Slavers had 
been ignorant of this (as they were unlading to carry 
their cargo of arms ashore), and had accidentally anchored 
on a sandbank, which pi'oved their salvation. 

On this occasion, owing to the small numbers of my 
force, I had, as I have said, brought my sporting rifles 
into requisition. The heavy 3-oz. bullets of the elephant 
I'ifle riddled the dhow, while my little '450, in my own 
hands, tore up the boarding with its express bullets. 
The enemy were panicstricken at first, but presently 
returned the fire briskly. Afraid of exhausting my few 
rounds of ammunition, I drew off my men. They were 
eager to pursue the dhow in canoes, so we sent for them. 
But the plucky fellows implored me not to come, saying 
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that, if the canoe were npset when, boarding the dhow, I 
should be drowned with my wounded arms, while they 
could swim like fish, carrymg their rifles out of water 
Of course I would not assent to this, and stripping oft' 
my dripping clothes I entered the canoe in bathing 
drawers only, among my naked men. It was a droll way 
of spending Christmas (for this was Christmas Eve), and 
surely the day dawning on Lake Nyasa had never opened 
on a picture more quaint. Sitting in the bottom of a 
canoe half full of water were a row of naked savages 
and a naked white man ! 

Flashes of smoke from the disabled dhow marked 
the shots they continued to fire at us. Small craft 
as she was, viewed from our cockle-shell in the trough 
of the waves, she towered aloft like an ocean vessel 
above a shore hoat. As we neared her, the firing 
became so heavy that the natives, finding there was 
more opposition remaining than they anticipated, no 
longer showed any eagerness for coming to close quarters, 
and I myself looked on the attempt merely as suicidal. 
We therefore left her to struggle back across the 
lake, and we heard later, that she only just arrived 
— the holes of the bullets being plugged with cloth — to 
sink in the port, and though afterwards hauled up was 
very badly damaged. Twelve were killed and six more 
fatally wounded and dying ; among the dead was the 
“White "Arab in command (Kapandansaru’s brother). 
There were, I heard, thirty-five fighting men on . board. 
Such was the story which some of Mandovi’s men, who 
were present in the crowd on the shore when she 
returned, brought to us. 

Ill spite of our all-night work, my men began the most 
frantic war-dancing on return, and their excitement grew 
almost to madness. Sleep was out of the question, so I 
went oft* hunting on the mainland. A prisoner was 
brought to -me in the evening by the natives, a Swahili, 
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wlio had swum, ashore from the dhow in the panic. 
They were on the point of killing him, but thought 
I would like to have the pleasure of executing him 
myself, and so brought him, most painfully and cruelly 
bound, and stark naked, to me for disposal. I undid 
his bonds, and told him that I would send him back 
safely to the east coast of the lake with letters, and that 
I Irad no vindictiveness against mere subordinates like 
him, For he had but obeyed his chief’.s orders. By day 
he was free, though I warned him that any attempt to 
escape, ,by swimming to the mainland, would mean 
instant death — and I meant it. I had gained a f ctitions 
reputation with my ride hy shooting a vidture on the 
top of a distant tree, and this stood me in good stead, 
For, repeated and exaggei’ated by the natives, it led my 
friend to abandon any thoughts lie might have had of 
flight,' By night I put him in a slave-stick, as I could 
not afford to keep up a night guard on his especial behalf 
He wa.s eventually sent back in safety with letters 
from my, self (which I had sent to Karonga’s to he written 
in Arabic-S wahili) together with others from the Saltan’s 
Envoy. I said that I had no quarrel with the Arabs 
on the east of. the lake, and I desmed none, but that 
if they brought war I should fig’lit, and that I would 
allow no consignments of arms or powder to Mlozi and 
my enemies. In reply, I received letters assuring me of 
friendship ; denying that the dhow had come with war 
(since, however, Mandovi’s men had seen a small cannon, 
taken out of her this is absurd), and protesting that in 
future there should be peace between ns. The prisoner 
was received as one who had come back from the dead, 
and, I believe, his account of the good treatment he had 
received, and the story he told of our reasons for fight- 
ing, went far towards preventing the Eastern Arabs 
from declaring against us. We continued to exchange 
friendly messages for a long time after this, and the 
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messengers came without fear, having absolute trust in 
our good faith, and the inviolability of our -word. So 
ended the incident with these people. 

I remained at Deep Bay, — having got a little ammuni- 
tion from Karonga’s — and at first I daily expected 
reprisals from the Arabs on the east of the lake. They 
had, however, no other dhow to take the place of this, 
which was now hors de comhat, and the satisfactory con- 
clusion of the negotiations relieved me from anxiety on 
this score. Meanwhile I continued to hunt daily, and shot 
various game — eland, zebra, &c., to feed my men. It was 
a rough life that I led, sometimes not returning to my 
island till long after night had fallen, and then generally 
drenched to the skin. The shooting was, however, 
deprived of some of its attraction, as I did not know 
whether at any moment I might run into an ambuscade 
or raiding party of the enemy, and be hunted in my 
turn ! Latterly, I was seriously warned by the native 
chiefs, who said the Slavers knew my custom, and would 
lie in wait for and murder me. I got to know my men 
more intimately in such a mode of life than I could 
otherwise have done. Their faults lay on the surface, 
and when once they found I would not be fooled, and 
my orders must he obeyed, I had little difficulty with 
them. So ready and wilhng and cheery are they, that 
it is impossible to live with them and not like them. 
One especially, I remember, whom I named “ Barkis,” 
because he was always “willing,” — a name he was 
extremely proud of, and I daresay retains to this day ! 

I did not long continue my solitary existence at Deep 
Bay, for after some ten days I got news that the Envoy 
had returned, and I found it necessary to go back to 
Karonga’s, on Jan. 2d, leaving a garrison a.t Deep Bay. 
I started in the afternoon, and pushed on during the 
night, hut it was excessively dark, with no moon or 
stars, and owing to the drenching rain and heavy swell 
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on the lake — which occasionally washed over the canoe 
— I spent a wet and poor night. Towards morning we 
pulled ashorej and I sat, drenched and shivering, waiting 
for daylight I vividly recollect that da,y-dawn (among 
many such memories), for it was one of the loveliest I 
have ever seen. One forgot the discomfoits of dripping 
clothes and an empty stomach in the glorious beauty of 
the scene. 

Gradually, in the east, behind the lofty mountains 
which border the lake, a faint blush began to light up 
the sky across the water. Behind me, in the west, the 
dense stoi’m clouds had banked themselves in black 
masses, and against their dark outline shone a rainbow, 
— most vivid and bright in its colouring — reflected from 
the sun below the horizon, as yet invisible to us. As the 
“ grey light ” grew stronger, and the glorious colours of 
the sunrise tinted the clouds, their colouring and their 
marvellous beauty were reflected in the still waters of the 
lake. The black clouds behind borrowed the silver and 
the golden lining from the eastern sky, and the rainbow 
showed two perfect arcs, and a portion of a third. Such 
a scene is rare, — a rainbow before the sun has risen, — a 
line of mountains blending their rugged and picturesque 
outlines with the eastern clouds around the rising sun, 
— a vast, still lake, fringed with beautiful trees and 
verdure, — fairy islands crowned with forest lying sleep- 
ing on its bosom, — and all the silence and the mystery of 
the unknown ages, during which day by day the sun has 
risen on this scene of beauty, while “ the world ” of his- 
tory knew nothing of these solitudes, and the passions 
of men, unbridled and lawless, carried death and desola- 
tion over peaceful areas, to satisfy savage greed or lust. 

On arrival at Karonga’s I found Monteith vei-y ill, and 
also Mr Crawshay (who had come up by the last steamer 
to. join us). Three others were also ill, off and on. The 
Envoy returned on the 6th with bad news. Mlozi 
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and Co. had fooled him with jn’ornises of compliance 
foi’ now over a month. During all this time, at his 
earnest entreaty, we had refrained from any act of aggres- 
sion. The Slavers had previously been in great straits 
for food there, were rumours that their Wahenga allies 
were deserting them (rumours which had.led me to take 
steps to open communications with the latter), and by 
their cunning they iiad obtained a respite for over a 
month, in which to procure supplies, &c. They now took 
a different tone, and talked in a haughty way of evacuat- 
ing after fifty days, I replied they must begin at once. 
That if I saw they were in process of going I would not 
be in haste, but if they did not begin, war should be re- 
opened the day the steamer arrived. The Envoy retnniecl 
to them,, and henceforward his motives and actions did 
not appear to me to he quite so hond Jicle, and I began 
to fear there was some collusion going on between him 
and Mlozi. At first he said he would not go again, hut 
on the arrival of a messenger, he suddenly became most 
eager to do so. The fact is (as I have said) the man was 
not at all the class of person who should have been sent. 
He was a Swahili — viz., a coast African — a class looked 
down upon as inferiors by the “ White ” Arabs. Had 
the Consul at Zanzibar* insisted on a high-class Arab 
being sent, who would have commanded the respect of 
Mlozi and Salim bin Nasur, our difficulties might have 
been satisfactorily settled, for I believe it would have 
taken no very great amount of pressure to induce Mlozi 
to go, for he had suffered very heavily by the war, and 
there was great hunger in his camp. At this time I was 
myself prostrated with fever. 

, On Jan, IGth the steamer arrived, bringing the long- 
expected cannon — a 7-lb. b.l. screw gun, There was 
one new arrival, Mr Kydd— Mr Moir and the others 
remained at Mandala. Mlozi, who the day before had 
sent a second message to say he wonld-not go for fifty 
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days, now (according to tlie Envoy) had sworn an oath 
to go on the 31st — the new moon. I demanded a 
hostage, or that he should destroy part of his stockade, 
so as to jji'ove his honafides. Meanwhile 1 rei^aired our 
stockade, put the gun together, and began a drill with 
it, superintended by Mr Crawshay. We had now some 
seven white men (besides Dr Cross and myself), of whom 
five were ill. The na,tives numbered about 250, and I 
divided them into three companies, each about seventy 
strong, and a gun-party of forty. I also began to prepare 
a road for the gun towards the enemies’ stockades. The 
Slavers were reported to be looting food in every direc- 
tion, and their poorest slaves were starving ; some of 
these we captured, and fed well, and took care of. 
The Envoy implored delay, and as I was still unready, I 
assented; but the new moon, on Jan. 3 1st, came and 
went, and there was no sign of their going. The Arabs 
on the east of the lake continued to send peaceful 
messages. 

But the white men had now little heart in the war, 
and many were wavering ; the Atonga, our bravest 
natives, were desiiondent, in spite of the gun, and the 
Mambwe men were utterly demoralised by a disease 
which broke out among them and carried off many. 
They supposed it to he witchcraft, and I feared they 
would desert en masse if more deaths occurred. So I 
had a big mirandu, and proposed that the doctor should 
cut open the last man who had died, and ascertain 
exactly the cause of death. To our surprise we carried our 
point, and six men were deputed to watch the operation. • 
This, I suppose, was the first post mortem in Central 
Africa, — it was certainly the first (and the last) I have 
ever attended, and I have no wish to see another ! The 
disease was a violent inflammation of the lower bowel, 
and this ascertained, the doctor was more fortunate in 
his treatment of the invalids. We buried the man, and 
VOL. I. K 
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most of tlie Europeans aitencled tire funeral. “One 
man made a funeral oration over, or rather to, the corpse 
in the grave, the -while slowly sprinkling burnt oofa 
(flour) into the head of the grave. He said, I believe, 
that the dead man had come a long way from his home 
to die here ; he hoped he would have rest and peace, 
although so far from home ; that the white men had 
done their best for him, but his fate was to die, &c. 
They also oiled the body, and fired some shots over the 
grave” (diary). 

After this the Mainhwe men ceased to talk of witch- 
craft, and the fear of their desertion passed away. I 
strongly suspected the disease to have arisen from some- 
thing administered by emissaries from the Slavers, for I 
found that there were many women in our native cai-np 
who had come from them. They managed to have spies 
]n our camp continually, for it rvas well known that our 
methods Avere not the same as their own. No man dare 
go to spy in their stockades, for death with torture 
would certainly have been his fate if discovered. I 
caught one undoubted spy in Karon ga’s, a Mhenga 
who was known and recognised as haviirg been among 
those who fought against us at Deep Bay. He was 
at a loss when asked his business, and said he had 
come for “medicine against hyenas.” T told him I 
knew him to be a spy, that my methods were not 
the methods of the Slavers, and I did not mind people 
looking at onr fort. I then showed him round, and ex- 
plained how impregnable were onr defences, and intro- 
duced him to the cannon, and showed him a shell and 
explained its action. He was much pleased, and very 
loquacious. I then asked if he had got all the informa- 
tion he wanted, and he said “yes.” I added I would 
now give him the “medicine for hyenas.” Selecting 
Makui, a young Nkonde giant, whose house this very 
man had pillaged, as executioner, I tied the Mhenga up, 
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and Makni tlirashed liim till he could stand no more ; I 
then gave him five minutes to “ clear,” after which I 
said I would slioot him if in sight. Disabled though he 
was by the severe flogging, he was over the horizon in 
about three minutes' The Wankonde chiefs, who all 
knew this man well as a ringleader of the worst of the 
Wahenga in alliance with Mlozi, had accompanied us 
round the stockade, and seeing my courtesy to the spy 
had been astounded and disgusted at the inexplicable 
methods of the white man. When they saw the denoue- 
ment, and the sarcasm of the thing dawned upon them, 
their uncontrollable mirth was very ludicrous. They 
literally fell into each others arms and shrieked with 
laughter, and danced with joy. I had to haul off Makui 
by force, or he would have flogged the man to death. 

These Wankondb at times showed great pluck in their 
own way. Though they would not face the stockades 
and the fire of the Slavers, on two occasions it tran- 
spired that a single individual had gone by night, and, 
digging under the enemy’s stockade, had prdled out one 
or two poles, under the very noses of their sentries, 
and, scyieezing through, had abstracted a cow from inside 
and driven it off I They value life very lightly indeed, 
and regard a cow as of more value than a man ; — a 
naked black man in the darkness of night is, moreover, 
as slippery as a snake to deal with. If the alarm be 
given he vanishes in the darkness into the dense grass, 
and is gone. Even if seen, he may pass himself off at 
the moment as “ one of the crowd.” Still, the act showed 
wonderful pluck and daring. 

The two tribes who formed onr native force were con- 
tinually falling out, and gave us some trouble occasionally. 
On one occasion the Nemesis which overtakes the liar 
was illustrated in a way which 1 would recommend to 
those who delight in stories to point a moral for the 
“young idea,” An Atonga and a Mambw^ man quar- 
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relied, and the latter was, undoubtedly, solely to blame. 
The Atonga got his opponent down on his back, and 
handled him roughly. The Matnbwe shouted to a small 
boy oi' his to get his gun out of his hut and slioot the 
Atonga. The small boy obeyed ordeis,— got the gun, 
and firing point blank, at a distance of two or three feet, 
at the Atonga, as he rolled on the ground with the 
Mainbwe, missed his object, and shot straight into the 
open mouth of his friend the Mambwe, who was busy 
shouting with his jaws wide open ! The shot carried 
away a tooth, and took it through the ma,n’s cheek, in- 
flicting no other damage. After careful inquiry, I found 
the facts to he as I have stated, and administered a little 
further conection to the man who had already had a 
hnllet and a tooth through his cheek. So the ‘‘good 
boy” scored, and the “naughty boy” did not, in spite of 
Mark Twain’s dictum. However, to return to the history 
of events. 

We completed the road for the gun, and selected a 
knoll about 900 yards from Msalema’s, and 1400 from 
Kopa-Kopa’s, which commanded the stockades. Mean- 
while the Envoy had taken np liis quarters with Mlo^ii, 
and the tone of his letters now bordered on tlie in- 
solent. I had deferred attack while our preparations 
were being made, and more especially on account of the 
.sickness of the garrison, both British and natives, and 
it was not till the 20th (Feb.) that we started for onr 
assault,— more than a month after the arrival of the 
steamer, the date on w'hich I had declared the truce at 
an end. I had thus given, the Slavers every possible 
chance of fulfilling their oath to evacuate, but it had 
now become obvious that all.this delay, of close on three 
months, had been solely a treacherous means of gaining 
time to gather supplies, and they now defied us again , 
apparently the Envoy had identified himself with them. 
Sharpe happened to come from the north end on the 
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14 tli, aud joined us, but be and all the others were of 
opinion that to charge the stockades, as we had done 
eight months before, was useless. It -^ras decided that 
the attack should be limited to shelling them. I re- 
jjeatedly warned the Envoy that I would not be 
responsible for his life unless he returned. As my own 
departure was imminent, I jjut the question to the vote 
as to nlietlier we should attack ag-ain at once, not wish- 
ing to act counter in any way to the views of those who 
would be left when I went. The votes for and against 
were exactly equal, and my casting vote was given in 
favour of an attack. 

Once more we started hy night — about two A.M. — and 
got the gun into position before dawn, the companies of 
the natives taking up their alignment in the open in 
front of the stockades, below the knoll on which the gun 
was placed. We were joined by a body of the North- 
end Wankonde. The giass was very long and the cover 
dense, and after opening fire with the gun, I was com- 
pletely employed in looking after our men. On more 
than one occasion a party of our allies was mistaken by 
another party for the enemy, and fired on, but fortun- 
ately their firing is so wild that no one was hit. The 
control of a long line of men in such dense country is 
extremely difficidt, for it is impossible to move about 
rapidly through the dense and high grass to different 
pares of the line, and each party loses all touch of the 
rest. Various contretemps irearly occurred, but fortu- 
nately iro serious mishap took place. Sharpe, starting 
overnight', had taken up a position in ambush near Mlozi’s 
distairt stockade, to intercept reinforcements. A large 
body of the enemy started when the report of the cazrnon 
shots was heard, aird, coming right on the top of Sharpe’s 
ambush, were scattered in a panic with much loss. Not 
one in tezi of the friction tzrbes went off, and I was 
nervous lest, with an unreliable escort and such ammn- 
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nition, any disaster might befall the miwielcly gun, in 
case of counter attack in so dense a country, where a 
body of men were absolutely invisible in the grass, 
until they suddenly came face to face with you. After 
nearly three hours' firing (twenty-six shots only, owing 
to the bad friction tubes) we I’etiirned to Karonga’s. 
The enemy never showed outside their stockades, and 
made no demonsti’ation on our retiring. 

I wished to go up almost daily and shell the villages, 
so as to make them quite untenable, and compel the 
Slavers to evacuate or come out and fight ns in the open, 
but the sickness of the men and our small amount of 
ammunition prevented it, and the general feeling was 
agamst the plan. On Jfeb. 25th we got news that Salim 
bin Nasur and the Senga Arabs — so long expected — had 
at last arrived. They sent civil letters, to which I replied 
that I earnestly desired peace, that tlie war was not of 
our seeking, and that I had no quarrel with the Senga 
Arabs, whom I invited to Karonga’s to arrange terms of 
peace. Above all, I strongly insisted that it was not a 
racial war, or a war of creed v. creed ; for at this time 
the news of the outbreak of hostilities at the coast be- 
tween the Germans and the Slavers, and the blockade by 
the combined fleets for the prevention of the importation 
of arms and powder, had just mached Nyasaland. It 
was this piece of had luck, which again, I sim convinced, 
robbed us of a successful tennination to the war. I have 
little doubt that Salim bin Nasur had coine all the way 
from Senga solely to make pieace, and the reports, from 
various sources, that the Slavers were packing up their 
things, and that there was every sign of their going, con- 
firmed our belief. But there is in my mind no doubt 
whatever that at this crisis news arrived from the coast 
with (in all probability) strong injunctions to our 
antagonists to continue the war at all hazards. 

I took advantage also of Salim’s presence to inform 
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otir opponents that Dr Gross would treat their sick and 
wounded, and for fear- they should be afraid to bring 
them to us, I arranged they should leave them at an 
appointed spot lialf-way, and we would come for them. 
They did not, however, avail themselves of our oiler. 
In the meantime, great sickness prevailed amongst our- 
selves. I was, as usual, almost the only one fit for work, 
though myself much pulled down, Hector, our latest 
arrival, lay dangerously ill. Salim’s tone suddenly 
changed, and on the 11th March he sent a movst insult- 
ing letter, and informed us Mlozi would fight. This 
sudden change of front can only he explained, as I have 
said, on the hypothesis of news from the coast, probably 
of a perverted nature, saying the Slavers were driving 
the white men out of Africa, &c. 

On March 13th, therefore, I again led my little force 
against the enemy, and again we shelled the stockades. 
On this occasion the gun was served by Mr Anld with 
much greater success than had attended Crawshay’s 
efforts. SheR after shell crashed into the stockades, 
now into Maalema’s, now into Kopa-Kopa’s ; hardly one 
missed its mark out of the thirty fired. But no breach 
in the stockade could be effected, for the extremely high 
velocity of the shells caused them to pass through the 
poles and burst beyond. Had the walls been of masonry 
we might have knocked them down, but as it was, a shot 
merely carried away an isolated pole. The Slavers cam e 
out in the open, but were driven back with loss. 

It had been decided that I should go south, and the 
steamer, which had arrived a short time before, had 
been detamed till the attack should he over. Already 
I had overstayed my time in the extreme urgency of the 
case, and the loss of my commission would be a very 
serious matter indeed to me, — and now all my comrades 
agreed in wishing that I should go down and see if I 
could not secure the despatch from Mandala of the equip- 
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nient and necessaries we I’equired, and also effect a satis- 
factory arrangement in Zanzibar or in England. Con- 
stant rumonra bad reached us that the African Lakes 
Company was in a state of insolvency, and men were 
naturally unwilling to expose their lives, and uirdergo 
strain and hardship, when any day might bring orders 
for unconditional evacuation. All were eager to know 
whether the necessary ammunition and requisites would 
be supplied, and whether it was intended to prosecute 
the war to the end, or whether those who stayed at 
home ill comfort were half-hearted, and meant to with- 
hold their support. 

"We had just received news of Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
crusade, and of the rumoured help for Karonga’s which 
Commander Cameron was trying to organise. If this 
help was really to be sent, my advice in its equipment, 
especially as regards any heavy guns, was essential. 
The ammunition we required for our gun and small arms 
was now blocked at the Zambesi by the Portuguese ; 
and these restrictions must be removed if Karonga's was 
to he maintained. I had, moreover, great hojoes that if 
I could secure from the Consul-General at Zanzibar the 
services of a member of the consular staff who could 
speak Swahili, supported by a really influential Arab, a 
termination might be put to the war without difficulty, 
for the Slavers had lately suffered terribly, both from 
our shell fire and from hunger, and they dared not show 
outside their stockades. I believe at this time they 
would have been only too glad to accede to avy terms, 
and would have evacuated with delight ; but after their 
treachery to us they could not conceive it possible that 
when they left their stockades we should not fall upon 
them and massacre them in revenge. A British and an 
influential Arab envoy would, by their presence, and by 
themselves superintending and guaranteeing the safety 
of the evacuating garrison, have disarmed these fears. 
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So I deckled to go. My fii’st mission was to Mandala, 
•where I was to insist on the immediate despatch of the 
ammunition and sipiplies required, thence I would, if 
necessary, proceed to Zanzibar, after hearing the views 
of all the Europeans at Blantyre. If I failed to secure 
the embassy I required from Zanzibai', and the removal 
of the restrictions imposed by the Portuguese on the 
import of arms and ammunition up the Zambesi, I would 
go on to England, and endeavour there to rouse an in- 
terest in our efforts at Karonga’s, or to direct into the 
most useful channels any efforts T might find already 
being undertaken. I was to leave on March 15th. 

On the evening of tlie 12tli — the night before our 
last assault — I %vas invited to be present at a “ sing- 
song,” to be held in our big house. These were of 
frequent occurrence, and therefore I was sui’prised to 
find that proceedings of a somewhat formal character 
were on this occasion the order of the evening, Dr 
Cross rose to make a speech on behalf of my comrades- 
I shall never forget the terms in which he alluded to 
me, for the memories of that evening are among the most 
valued of my life. His words were to the effect that I 
had won the universal respect and affection ahlce of the 
natives and of my conmades. Monteith added that my 
rule had been to do what was right regardless of other 
considerations ; and he then told me they had decided 
to present me with a sword and a pair of hinoculars as 
mementoes of our campaign togetlier. All were poor 
men — they were facing constant fever, and exposing their 
lives for a miserable pittance; yet every one of them 
gave a large subscription. I value these gifts more than 
any other thing I possess. They beai- the inscription — 

“from the members of the Karonga Expedition, to Captain F. D. 
Lugard, D S 0., Norfolk Regt, Commanding the Expedition, as a 
token of their esteem, 

Karonga, Lake Nyasa, Central Africa, March 12th, 1889.” 
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We passed one of those eveumgs which can only be 
known under such circumstances when 

We’ve shared our peril and shiired oiir sport, 

Our sunshine and gloomy -weather ; 

Shoulder to shoulder too have fought, 

Struggled and toiled together. 

In happier moments lighter of heart, 

Stouter of heart m soirorv, 

We ’ve helped each other, and now we pait 
For over, perchance to-morrow ” | 

Yon will hear rough men in their shirt-sleeves, amid 
the strange surroundings, sing long-forgotten Christy 
Minstrel airs, or the old sweet melodies of Scotland and 
Ireland ; and the words, so long unheard, bring back 
memories of- other times and other places. The smoke 
curls slowly from the pipes of the listeners, and yon can 
read in their faces that their thoughts are far away. 
The familiar chorus of ‘ Dear Old Pals ' died away on 
the rdght breeze, and my last evening at Karonga’s was 
spent and gone. Perhaps never a, gain shall I see the 
well-known place ; certainly never again will the group 
assemble that sat around the watch-fire that night, for 
already there are gaps in its ranks. I can recall many 
such evenings in campaigns in other countries, and in 
shooting parties in the jungles of India, but none like 
those in the days I have spent in Africa. ISTone in 
which a camaraderie could be so cemented as that 
which holds a handful of white men together in a land 
far from all communication with the civilised world, 
where a common task, the common weal, and per- 
haps a common danger, binds men in the closest of 
unions. 

Seven men, including Dr Cross, were left at Karonga’s, 
and seven were on the steamer — all ill except myself. 
We were, of course, very crowded ; and as it was how 

1 GorcloTi’.s Poems, Old Leaven (slightly altered). 
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the season of the rains, there was naturally great dis- 
comfort. The sick men were stowed in the Ilala’s tiny 
cabin, and I recollect sleeping myself on deck, with no 
kind of shelter, in the pouring rain. I had long ago, 
however, been pronounced to be “ made of cast-iron 
inside and out!” We passed Bandawb, where I said 
good-bye to nay kind friends, l)r and Mrs Laws, and we 
proceeded on our way. JUn route I received a letter 
from the War Office granting me a year's leave, but 
my plans were already formed, and 1 ^vent on to ac- 
complish my mission. 

We arrived at Blantyre on March 28th, and had much 
discussion over the “ North-end difficulty.” Opinion 
was divided as to the advisability of continuing the war, 
but I could myself see no honourable alternative. The 
missions declared that if I left they withdi’ew their sup- 
port. Mr Moir was strongly for fighting, and said he 
was expecting from England eleven more “ assistants” to 
replace the sick, and he also decided to engage fourteen 
more men from Natal. John Moir was never a man to 
give in ; I always had the greatest admiration for his 
indomitable pluck I Nothing had been heard of Baw, 
and the cannon he had gone to get, hnt I met him later 
in Quilimane Having made all arrangements for the 
requirements of the Karonga garrison, hy the advice and 
at the wish of all, I proceeded on my way to Zanzibar. 
We left Blantyre on April 9th, 1889, after saying a 
cordial farewell to all my kind friends— the Clement 
Scotts, the Bowies, the Moii-s, and others. 

HharjDe accompanied me, and he was very ill with con- 
stant fever, to which I too was temporarily a victim. 
We travelled down by canoe as rapidly as possible to 
catch the steamer at the coast. On our way down we 
met my old friends and quondam hosts, the two Polish 
gentlemen, Stehlenski, who welcomed me cordially, and 
offered their services in the fighting conditionally on 
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my return. Long ufterwards 1 lieard from tlie younger 
brotlrer (and Kauffmann) offering me tlielr services in 
Uganda. We embarked on board ship from Quiliinane, . 
and Sharpe now became very ill indeed. 

Arrived at Zanzibar, I found Colonel (now Sir C.) 
Euan-Smith v'as away on leave, his post being occupied 
by Mr. (now Sir G.) Portal. I represented the matter 
to him, and he said he would telegraph to England. The 
points I was particularly anxious to have a decided reply 
upon were (i) Whether the Lakes Company had the 
means and the determination to prosecute the war ener- 
getically, aud (2) Whether Government would afford any 
assistance by deputing an influential embassy from Zan- 
zibar, and insisting on the free transit of necessary 
ammunition tbrougb tbe Portuguese zone at the coast. 
Mr Portal telegraphed to England, and a reply was 
received that the Directors of the Lalces Company 
would be glad if I would return home by tbe steamer 
just leaving Zanzibar, and consult with them. They 
afterwards told me they had never heard of my 
special questions, and were only informed that I had 
arrived in Zanzibar ! I had left the steamer hoping to 
attain my object here, and ready, if necessary, to return 
with an embassy to Karonga’s But I was in a very 
unfit state to do so, for the long strain and hard life had 
told even upon me. On receipt of this reply from the 
Foreign Office, I had of course no option but to proceed 
to England, and I bundled my few belongings on board 
a, gain, and started. 

At Zanzibar I met for the first time Mr W. Aster 
Ohanler, a young American gentleman, who was about 
to make his first acquaintance with Africa, on a shooting 
expedition, aud I was prepossessed by his frank, open, 
and brave face. He pressed me to join him as his guest 
for the rest of my leave , hut, fascinating as the proposal 
was to so keen a sportsman as myself, it was not, of 
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course, to he considered for a moment while yet Karonga’s 
remained unrelieved. On my return from Uganda three 
years later I again met Mr C'hanler, who was on the 
point of starting on his expedition through Somaliland 
to Lake liudolf — an enterprise of very great danger 
and risk in the present hostile attitude of the Soinals. 
I learnt that he had planned, at his own exjiense, to come 
to my relief in Uganda, when i-eports had reached Europe 
that I was hard pressed there. As 1 write, he is still 
in the far interior, and we are igiiomnt of his welfare ; 
but the last reports, dated June 21st, 1893, spoke of 
success up to the time of their despatch.^ With my 
cordial wishes for his success we parted. I met also, 
on my homeward journey from Nyasaland (May 1889), 
Mr Jackson, who was about to start on his expedition. 
Like all who know him, I recognised in him a true 
sportsman, and as kind-hearted a man as ever entered 
Africa, He was, moreover, a keen observer, and had no 
mean knowledge of African natural history, the study of 
which was the passion of liis life, and in which depart- 
ment he has added very greatly to our knowledge. Of 
his expedition (which preceded mine to Uganda) I shall 
have much to say in later chapters. 

Arrived at home (June 5th, 1889), I felt myself 
bound in honour to the comrades I had left behind. I 
wrote the story briefly in the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ ® 
and appealed for the sympathy and help of those in 
England. In Mancliester, at the British Association 
(where I road a paper on the commercial possibilities 
of the country), in ‘Blackwood,' &c., I made similar 
efforts to awaken an interest in tbe little campaign 
against tbe slave-traders, which should prevent the 
abandonment of Karonga’s, and with it tbe objects for 
which we had fought so long — to save Nyasaland from 
becoming a Mohammedan empire, with slave raiders for 

^ Geogtaphioal Journal, vol. ii. p. 367. ^ Sept 18S9. 
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its kings. 1 foimd, in Scotland especially, a deep and 
strong feeling in response to my efforts. 

Meanwhile the current of events favoured my cause. 
The utilisation of the Chindi channel of the Zambesi — a 
navigable ixiotith giving direct access to the sea — together 
with the outrageous claims and suicidal aggressions of 
Portugal, caused Lord Salisbury to insist on the free 
navigation of the Zambesi, while the international 
blockade of the East Coast for the prevention of the 
importation of arms and ammunition into Africa, directed 
public attention strongly to the question of the slave- 
trade. Lord Salisbury’s firm attitude towards the 
ridiculous pretensions of Portugal was met by that 
Power with open defiance. Serpa Pinto marched up the 
Shir4, shot down our allies the Makololo, and threatened 
Blantyre. The question of the rights of England in the 
Shird Highlands and in Nyasalancl had passed into the 
region of Foreign Office investigation, and national 
indignation was excited by the action of Portugal. 

Mr Bbodes was at this time in England, aird had 
heard the outlines of my scheme for controlling the 
waters of Nyasa and Tanganyika, and establishing a land 
force for the suppression of the slave-trade there {vide 
chap. viii.). He asked me if I would undertake to put it 
in operation, at the estimated cost of £20,000 down, and 
£9000 a year. I agreed to his proposal, but asked that 
I should be allowed to choose my own officers, and be 
directly responsible to the Board of the South African 
Company. Mr Rhodes, with his princely methods of do- 
ing business, had offered a considerable sum for the pur- 
chase of the goodwill and effects of the Lakes Company. 
He told me it had been accepted, and that there was no 
hitch in the negotiations for their absorption into the 
Chartered Company, but the Lakes Company continued 
to procrastinate, apparently without cause, and to defer 
final conclusions, until at last Mr Rhodes’ patience 
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was exhausted. These plan.s thus hung hre till the 
autumiij when, he was compelled to leave for the Cape, 
and I heard no more about them. 

While all this was going on, Mr Johnston, who had 
succeeded O’Neill as Con.sul at Mozambique, had pro- 
ceeded up the Shire and made treaties with many of the 
riverine chiefs, and thence had gone to Lake Nyasa and 
to Karonga’s, where he arrived on Oct.' 15th. The 
garrison there, during the six months that had elapsed 
since I left, had been caiuying on an enei’getio 
guerilla warfare by means of parties of natives, who 
scoured the country in every direction. Deep Bay had 
been held in spite of many attempts of the Slavers to 
secure a looting in that vicinity. Engagements between 
parties of the followers of the Slavers and the natives of 
the garrison bad been of very frequent occurrence ; our 
casualties had been few, while the enemy had suffered 
very heavily. Starving women constantly deserted to 
Karonga’s, but as it was sujiposed that they were sent 
in order to introduce the small-pox (which was raging in 
the Slavers’ stockades) among the Wankondd and the 
garrison, they were I’aiely received, Similarly, when I 
was there, women had undoubtedly been sent to intro- 
duce another disease. 

About the time Mr Johnston arrived, the occupants 
of the hostile stockades were, according to Mr Mon- 
teith’s account,^ in desperate straits from hunger, and 
could not have continued the war much longer. On the 
other hand, they had made raids on the Tanganyika 
plateau, carrying off great numbers of slaves and cattle, 
and tbreatemng the missions at Fwambo, and it was 
rumoured that they contemplated bringing down the 
fierce Awemha tribe from the north-west to join them as 
allies in the war. The Senga Arabs were, moreover, sup- 
porting them with powder and materiel, as was proved 
' Adventures in Nyasalancl, p. 2G5 
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by lettera from Salim bin Nasur to Mlozij wliicb fell into 
the hands of a raiding party of tbe garrison. One more 
attempt to shell the stockades with the caainon bad been 
made a day or two after I left with much success, but it 
was considered too risky to take the heavy gun into 
dense jungle seven miles away, and henceforth no 
further use was made of it, the war being carried on 
by independent parties of natives acting under native 
leaders. 

Mr Johnston’s first step on entering Nyasaland was 
to call at Kota-Kota, the village of Jnmbe, the most 
noted slaver on the lake. He concluded a friendship, 
subsidised him, gave him presents, and besought his 
good offices in the conclusion of a peace with Mlozi. 
Jumbd sent his headman with Mr Jolmston for this 
purpose, and accepted the subsidy of £300 a year to Ey 
the British flag ! This subsidy he draws to the present 
day ; but a corresj)ondent writes that he Iras not 
abandoned his slave-trading proclivities. 

Arrived at Karonga’s, Mr Jolmston entered into 
negotiations with Mlozi, through Jumbo’s headman, 
and on October 22d, 1889, a treaty was signed. 
Monteith says’- tliat the main articles of this treaty 
were ' — 

1, That the 'Wankondd he allowed to retanr to their villages. 

2. That thej' will not then be molested by the "Arabs” or their 
allies 

3 That neither the Slavers nor their allies will build north of 
the Enknru Elver, or south within three miles of the Tanganyika 
road. 

4. That within a year either Kopa-Kopa’a or Msalema’s village 
he evacuated. 

5. The Afucan Lakes Company to be responsible for the acts 
of their allies 

6. Any liosbile act against the natives on the part ol the Slavers 
will be regarded as an act of hostility towards the Company. 


i Adventures in Nyasalaad, p. 
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Sucli was tlie treaty. Salutes were fired iu its 
lionour, and tlie day given up to gratulation and 
rejoicing. The ci'ucinl points about it are : — 

1. That the point for which the two years’ war was 
prosecuted — viz,, the evacuation by the Slavers of 
Nkonde, was abandoned. Iir its place was substituted 
the curious clause 4, by which one stockade was still 
allowed to dominate the road and ferry. All, there- 
fore, that the Slavers were to do was to amalgamate 
Msaleraa’s little village with Kopa-Kopa’s (which i.s 
within 400 yards of it), and abaiidou the exact site of 
the little stockade. For this a year’s delay was granted. 
To this clay, this — the only stipulation to save our credit 
and support the contention that the treaty was not air 
eibsolute surrender — has remained a dead letter, and the 
power of the British Oommis.sioner has remained defied. 
All the other clauses (except, perhaps, clause 3) of the 
treaty are merely ciicumlocutory phrases for saying that 
if there is ]reac6 neither side is to attack the other 
or its allies. How these pledges of peace and guarantees 
not to molest the Wankonde have been treated by the 
Slavers I shall presently describe. After concluding 
tills treaty Mr Johnston left for the north to make 
treaties with native chiefs, and then returned to England. 

I have endeavoured to interest my reader in the 
events in Nyasaland which fell under my own observa- 
tion, and immediately preceded the formation of the 
Protectorate, but, befoi’e passing to another portion of 
the continent, let ns glance for a moment at the subse- 
quent development of events iu that interesting country, 
now the “British Central African Protectorate,” the 
home of constantly increasing numhers of British 
settlers, and of an administration under the Grown. ^ 

^ Blue-book Africa, No 5 of 1892 The Zanzibar Gazette, Feb. 1st, 1893, 
states the number of Europeans in Nyasaland at that date to be 174, as against 
55 m 1891. 

VOL. I. L 
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Mr Joluistoii returned Lo Nyasulaiid in July 1891, liav- 
ing been appointed Imperial CommisRioner and created 
O.B. (Mr Bucbanai), tire late Acting Consul, was at 
the same time created C.M G-). The task of the new 
Administrator was one of no ordinary difficulty, and 
deinauded the exercise of great tact and foresight. 
With characteristic jduck Mr Johnston threw down the 
gauntlet to the Slavers. Hostilities were begun against 
Mpoiida, Makanjila, and many other chiefs in Southern 
Nyasaland, who were engaged in the slave-trade. The 
Commissioner had only at his disposal a handful of 
Sikhs and Zanzibaris, in all some 200 men, with a 
7-pounder and (later) a Maxim gun, under the com- 
mand of that brave soldier Captain Maguire.’- The 
African Lakes Company’s new trading steamer the 
Domiva was chartered for a time to assist in the 
operations. 

Owing to the masterly way in which this little force 
was liandled, and the really heroic gallantry of Captain 
Maguire, success everywhere attended tlie operations, 
and, towards the end of the year, some progress seemed 
to have been made toivards coercing the Slavers by force 
of arms. Then occurred a disaster which, even as told 
in the official wording of a Blue-book,^ makes one 
shudder ivith the horror and ghastliness of the tale. 
Maguire was killed, MacEuan and a Parsee doctor were 
massacred in cold blood, nine soldier’s killed, and two 
other Europeans and nine natives wounded, Nor was 
the Commissioner in a position to exact any vengeance 
for this disaster, and the treachery of Makanjila. This, 

1 The Sootaman of Sept. 27tl), 1893, states " on excellent authuuty” that 
hitherto Mr Johnston has only had “an aveiage of fifty Sikhs and a few 
Zanzibaris as his fighting force,” and denies that H.M.’s gnnhoats on the 
lower river have ever in any degree whatever come into contact with the slave- 
trade, or have ever been able to render any assistance " This hardly .seems to 
tally with other aocoimts 

^ Blue-book Africa, No. 5, 1892 
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again, was followed by a second reverse, in wbicli six 
soldiers were killed, two Europeans and four soldiers 
wounded, and tbe 7-ponnder gun and a quantity of 
Snider ammunition fell into the hands of tlie enemy 
(Zarafi). This was early hi 1892, and owing to the 
necessity for awaiting reinforcements, tlie Commissioner 
had to remain inactive. 

Up to the end of 1892 the British Administration 
was apparently powerless to exact reprisals for these 
reverses, though the ojiportune anival of Commander 
Keene, and the gunboats on the Zambesi, enabled Mr 
Johnston bo maintain his hold on Fort Johnston and 
the Upper Shire. In Jan. 1893 further severe fighting 
took place, and Captain Johnson, who had replaced 
Captain Maguire, was almost overpowered by a Yao 
chief named Liwonde, who captured a Lakes Company’s 
boat, and closed communications for a time between 
Blantyre and tlie lake. The steamer Bomira had gone 
aground, and Liwonde threatened to capture her The 
Commissioner and Mr Sharpe -with the greatest courage 
made their way to the scene through the hostile 
country, and then, having built a small stockade, were 
practically besieged, and in iuuiiinent dangei', till 
rescued by Baron von Eltz of the German Anti-Slavery 
Society, who was shortly afterwards followed by a party 
of blue-jackets, under Commanders Carr and Eohertsoii, 
from the Shird gunboats. The combined force then 
attacked and destroyed several of the Slavers’ villages, 
and Liwondd sued for peace. The Upper Shird was 
again opened for navigation; but beyond maintaining 
his position, the Commissioner was unable to effectively 
deal with the Slavers pending the arrival of substantial 
reinforcements.^ He had been compelled to appeal to 
Government for two gunboats to be placed on the lake 
(in addition to those already on the Shird), and opera- 
1 Zanzibar Gazette, April 5tli, 1883. 
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tious are apparently at a standstill pending their 
arrival d 

Meanwhile, Noi'thern Nyasaland had to take care of 
itself, and the situation grew more and more sei'ious. 
In June 1891 Dr Cross ^ wrote" “ Mpata is wholly 
given ovei' to Arab influence, and, indeed, to fighting. 
The Waukonde chiefs I met there complained most 
bitterly that Mlozi and his fighting men were pushing 
them out of their own country.” An attack had even 
been contemplated upon Dr Cross's unprotected mission 
party. He goes on to say . “ In my opinion Mpata is, at 
the present moment, absolutely unsafe for any European. 
There are few Wankonde people, and these few are 
gradually being driven out. . . . We will have a renewal 
of the troubles of Karonga’s. . . . The Nyasaland Arab 
question is assuming more and more gigantic proportions. 
Slave-dealing Arabs are predominant all over the country 
. . . there never was a time in the history of the lake, 
when so many guns and so much powder were in cir- 
culation. Indeed, certain tribes (the Awemba) are being 

1 A letter, dated June 2 1st (Times, Sept 30th, 1803), announces that “the 
Biitiah ensign flying in. a inan-of-ivar floats abore the waters of Lake Nyasa,” 
for the gunboat Dove has been successfully launched. Already its moral effect 
has made itself felt, and one of tlie worst of the Slaveis, Znraff, is reported to 
have said that he intended to make peace, and it is even stated that he shot bis 
father, Makanjila—perh.aps the worst of the Yao chiefs— because he o23posed 
hi.s intention Though I haveelsewheie(p. 204) given reasons why I think that 
gunboats on Lake Nyasa would be a great lax on imperial resources, and that 
the money could he more effectively employed m other ways, it is of conrse 
necessary to bear in mind that the peculiarities of onr Constitution render it 
easy to spend from J100,000 to .^£200, 000 per annum on slave-trade sup- 
pression (vide p. 197), so long as the vote is included in the navnl estimates, 
while it would he hard to ohtam a direct grant of ^20,000 for the Administra- 
tion of tho Protectorate and the upkeep of an adequate land force. Moreover, 
if the suggestion made in the Times, that the second gunboat shall be 
transported to Lake Tanganyika he adopted, the scheme would offer greater 
advantages, and the whole waterway from the mouth of the Zambesi to the 
north of Tanganyika will then be patrolled by our navy. Independently of the 
question of cost, no one wiU be found to deny the enoimmis benefit such a 
naval supeivision would exercise m the supiiression of the slave-trade. 

^ Pres Ohui'oh Monthly, Nov 1892. 
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ai’med.” And lie sums up ; “The Wankoiide are being 
pushed out of the Ai'ah villages are being en- 

larged and fortified as they never were hefoie, the 
number of fighting men is greatly increased; while 
ammunition seems to be very abundant.” Other infor- 
mation (dated Aug’. Gth, 1893) is to the effect that 
Deep Bay is now being’ used as a slave ferry by the 
Slavers, and Major Weissman lately caught a cai'avan 
at this place, while another ferry has been opened at 
Chintechi, ten miles from Bandawe. 

Such is the nett result of the ti’eaty concluded on 
Oct. 22d, 1889. The acts of aggression towards the 
natives, which were to be regarded as overt acts of 
hostility against us, are of daily occurrence. So far from 
one Arab stockade being evacuated, they are being 
“ fortified as they never were before,” and “ are there 
to-day.” This letter is dated over one and a half years 
after the treaty was signed. Latest mails (of half a 
year later) give a still more gloomy account, and there 
are indications that the real significance of the situation 
is not appreciated by the authorities. Those who bore 
the long strain against physical and moral difficulties at 
Karonga’a, and who felt themselves withrn a measurable 
distance of triumph, may be pardoned for their natural 
disappointment that this should he the outcome of their 
efforts. British prestige was sacrificed by the conclusion 
of the treaty on Oct, 22d, 1889. Every one knew that 
Mlozi was still less likely to evacuate a stockade after 
the year’s delay had allowed him to strengthen himself 
and import arms, than he was when his garrison were 
starving and mutinous, and his munitions expended. He 
had held out because of the war between the Europeans 
and Slavers on the coast. The success of these operations 
by the Germans should have been an excellent lever in 
the hands of the Commissioner. 

But, though I may hold that an error of judgment 
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was made in this instance, I would not that it should 
appear as though I underrated Mr Johnston’s difScid- 
ties in hia present post. Probably few can appreciate 
them better than myself. The root of the matter 
lies ill the fact that he has not adeq^uate resources 
with which to maintain a sufficient force. Tt surely 
is unbecoming that the Imperial British Gouimissioner 
should be “ extricated from a difficult and dangerous 
position by the German Anti- Slavery Expedition.” 
Beyond all question, the most sensible, and, indeed, 
the only way of dealing with the situation, is to 
establish a firm administration in the south, radiating 
from the Government headquarters at Zomba, and so 
gradually and effectually to extend northwards, making 
sure of each step in advance. Karonga’s, however, 
from the strategic importance of its position (between 
the northern and southern detachments of the Slavers) 
should be held in force, in my opinion, and the moral 
effect of a garrison there would not be barren of results. 
That Mr Johnston has already in some measure succeeded 
in the south is home witness to by Dr Laws, who writes 
that ‘ ‘ the results of his efforts are that no slaving chief 
on the lake is likely to dream of attempting to send a 
caravan through British territory to the coast.” ^ We 
may anticipate that now that he has a largely increased 
force of Sikhs, and two gunboats will presently be afloat 
on the lake, he will be able to effectively extend the 
Pax Biitamiica throughout “ British Central Africa.” 
No one more cordially wishes him success than myself. 

The panacea for the troubles further afleld is said to be 
the arrival of the gunboats, but I have (on pp. 203-204) 
stated my own view, which is that, by naval action on the 


1 Eecent news (Times, Sepi 30th, 1893) tells of much progress made, and 
of a substantial fort built on “ the only possible slave route ” tov ai els llie s onlh, 
so now, with the gunboats on the lake to assist the Administration, we niiiy 
hope that the rule of the slave-traders may soon be a thing of the past. 
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lake, we are but repeating the mistake we have persevered 
in for over half a century on the coast, and as in Lliat case 
so ill this, we shall live to prove by experience that the 
cost in money and in the death-roll of our men could 
have been more advantageously applied. But we are 
an obstinate nation, and, because the cry bas long been 
that gunboats alone are the desideratum, we will hear 
no other argument, and having made up our minds that 
they alone can destroy the slaving dhows, it becomes 
quite a secondary consideration how many dhows there 
are to destroy ! 
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C'onfuiiioii of terras 
— Doraostio .slav- 
ery — Objections 
to — Nature of — 
Aliens and dem- 
rens — Slavery at tlio coast — 
Palliations — In Uganda — 
Serfdom — Among savage 
tribes — Probablj’’ not indi- 
Methods of repression. 
I. Coinpuhory freedom, Abolition 
— Compensation — Not applicable to East 
At'iica — Slaves lield illegally — The question 
of expediency — Prior intimation — Eum 
of the West Indies not clue to compensation. 
II Permissive freedom, Abolition of legal 
A Slave Caiiavan on the status Effect Civil v, legal status 

Feasibility — Efficacy proved — The Indian 
Act — Rights as British subjects — Legal status 
in the interior — Only peiniissible in Moham- 
iiiedati countries — Effect in Uganda, &o. — In Nynsaland — Not recognised by 
myself — Importance of early legislature. III. Edicts — of Aug 1890 — of ISIS — 
of Sept. 1891 — Point of view of the slave — ^Disposal of liberated slaves — Colo- 
nies — Industrial missions — Oomiinlsory leligion — Natuie of the slave — The 
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leal task to be adiievecl — Enlightened views among the Arabs, &c. — Among 
the slaves — Other phases of slavery — ^Acquisition of slaves 1 Slave-raiclmg. 
2 Slave-trading — Kidnapping. 

I WILL beg uiy I’eader’s indulgence wliile I devote a few 
pages to the examination of the much misunderstood 
question of slavery in Africa, in the endeavour to explain 
as briefly as possible both what “ slavery ” is, and what 
are the means that have been used in the past, and are 
proposed in the future for suppressing it. In the first 
place, it is necessary to distinguish the projoer meaning 
of certain terms too often carelessly and coiifiidon of 
inaccurately used, and to discriminate be- 
tween various phases of the question. 

The general term, '' an anti-slavery policy,” comprises 
the two great and totally distinct questions of domestic 
slavery and the acquisition of slaves Domestic slavery 

includes household, agricultural, and harem Domestif 
slaves (females and eunuchs). The two main siaveiy. 
objections to this institution are ; Ist, On moral grounds 
— viz., that we have no right to buy and sell human 
beings, and treat them as mere domestic 

. ’ . 1 1 Olijeotiom to. 

animals, especially in respect ot tlie last- 
named class. This requires no comment from me. 
2d, That since it is a known fact that slaves do not 
increase naturally to any appreciable extent, therefore 
to countenanca domestic slavery is to afford an 
incentive to the supply of new slaves, with all the 
horrors attendant on their acquisition, in order to meet 
the demand. 

There is one great crucial point as regards domestic 
slavery which I have never seen adequately 

. T Til- 11 1 1 • Natiuoof 

noticed, and that is, whether the slaves in aiwuh oi 

, . . T , , , Dmiizciis 

question are aliens, acquired and imported 
and retained as slaves by a people with whom they 
have nothing in common — ^no community of language, 
customs, and prejudices — or whether they are “sons of 
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tlie soil,” of the same race as the masters, and merely 
merit the term “ slaves ” because their chiel' has an 
absolute right over them, and because they are compelled 
to work, not for any fixed wage, hut for contingent and 
equally definite advantages, and form, in fact, hut the 
lowest grade in the social scale. In the first case there 
is an a priori probability that the slave will be more 
harshly treated and more readily sold ; in the second 
case the pinbahilities are the reverse. 

These, then, are the two extremes of domestic slavery. 
In the one case the slave is an alien, his loss is supplied 
by importation of fresh slaves, he does not breed, and 
is generally short-lived (on the coast it has been com- 
puted that the length of a slave’s life rarely exceeds 
eleven years) ; he is subject to harsh usage, is a mere 
chattel, and cannot appeal to the law ; and in the case of 
a woman, all moral sense may be destroyed by transfer 
or loan, till the woman becomes, in fact, a prostitute by 
order. In the other case the converse is for the most 


part true. Between these two extremes may exist any 
number of intermediate grades. 

The slaves of the Arabs at the coast are, of course, 
Slavery at aliens, Seized forcibly in the interior, 

Coast imported for sale It is to such a state 

of domestic slavery that the various measures of re- 
pression which I am about to examine are applicable. 
Naturally, then, here at the coast we may expect the 
lot of the slave to be the hardest ; yet in very many 
instances among the Arabs on the coast, I believe that 
there are masters whose kindness to their slaves has 


won them their strong affection. Even among the 
Arabs on Nyasa there was a man whose slaves were so 
attached to him that they would probably have looked 
upon inanumission as a misfortune. I have myself been 
embarrassed by finding that a slave whom I wished 
to free was entirely opposed to the idea. Captain 
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Willoiigliby gives an instance of the same thing ^ Eov 
the slave, if in the hands of a fairly good master, has 
many advantages. If, as is the case with the Zanzi- 
baris almost without excejotion, he wishes to satisfy the 
extraoi’dinary craving for travel which possesses these 
people almost like a mania, he can leave his wife and 
child in his master’s safe-keeping during his absence. 
In ill health his master looks after him , in a row his 
master takes his part. On the otlier hand, in tribal 
slavery in the interior there may he instances, as I 
believe is the case among the Sudanese, where the 
slaves, though of the same tribe as their masters, are 
treated with harshness and cruelty. J5ach case, there- 
fore, must be treated on its own merits. 

A.S regards the status of slavery in Uganda, I wrote 
in a report to the Directors as follows : “ So 
tar, however, as my observation goes, domes- 
tic slavery among tire Christians in Uganda approximates 
rather to a system of serfdom, or a feudal system, than 
to what in Europe is conveyed by the idea of ‘ slavery,’ 
Such a system is possibly a.s good a one, in the early 
development of civilisation, as any other, if, indeed, it is 
not (as Avould appear from the history of onr Western 
civilisations) a natural stage in the evolution from 
savagery to civilisation. It has, therefore, its advan- 
tages in the prevention of idleness, and the enforcing of 
I’espect for rank, which alone enables the government of 
a serai-savage country to be carried on.” " 

The ‘ Times ’ correspondent argues that there is a 
very onerous slavery in Uganda, for within his own 
experience he has seen cruelty to slaves. This is irrele- 
vant, for cruelty can be practised towards serfs or 

‘ Sport in East Africa, p. '259 

I have more recently noticed that Mi Wilson uses the identical compari- 
son, and m speaking ot slaves in Uganda likens their status to that ol Eussiaii 
serfs. He says that they are fairly 'well off, and not treated hadly, being often 
considered as part of the family (Uganda and Egypti.in Sudan, vol. i p. 18S). 
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servants. What consbitutes the status of slavery ” 1 
shall presently describe. Captives in war are slaves, 
properly so called, in Uganda, and the lowest class in 
the social scale are ranked as slaves. But whether we 
employ the term “serf” or “slave” is a matter of no 
importance whatever ; for the “slave” in Uganda has a 
civil status ; he has his wife and his home , he lives on 
his master’s estate, which provides him food, his duty 
being merely to bring a certain amount of produce at 
stated intervals for the owner’s consumption, and in 
return he has the protection of the powerful chief. 
Nay, more, from our European standpoint it is hard to 
fix where this status of slave in such a constitution 
begins and ends. In a case which I shall quo be in the 
chapters on Uganda (vol. ii. p. 405), where even a para- 
mount chief had to pay his own daughters as ransom to 
the king — should we not regard a man subject to such a 
penalty as a mere slave? Yet he would be a chief more 
powerful probably than the king of any neighbouring 
country subject to Uganda. Moreover, though it 
should be possible for a paramount chief to sell, ex- 
change, or give away a slave, such action would not 
necessarily involve the importation of raw slaves, nor, 
I think, does it actually do so in practice. 

At a discussion in Uganda on Mar, 17th, 1892, regard- 
ing the manumission of slaves captured from the Moham- 
medans, the Protestant chiefs declared themselves willing 
to abolish the status of slavery entirely, so far as their own 
faction was concerned. Pending, however, a fuller know- 
ledge of the institution of so-called “domestic slavery” 
in Uganda, and of the effect that its sudden abolition 
would have on the industries of the country, I did not 
think the moment ripe for the measure, or consider it 
advisable to uitroduce such an innovation in the province 
of one faction only, until I knew whether it would be 
feasible in those of the R. Catholics and Mohammedans. 
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Such changes are^ in my opinion, only to be under- 
taken when one has an exhaustive knowledge of the 
bearings of the question, and has seen one’s way clearly 
to provide a remedy for any necessity which may arise, to 
prevent a dislocation of social and industrial interests. 

Tlie general character of the institution in Uganda, 
then, is that of servitude to superiors of the same race , 
for captives are usually from Unyoro, Usoga, Koki, and 
other closely allied tribes, and are incorporated into the 
population. The Wahnma, who are supposed to be the 
slaves of the Waganda, actually look down on their 
masters, and will not eat the flesh and food-stuflT which 
they eat, while it seemed to me that the Waganda 
regarded them as a superior race. They tended the 
cattle, and with the death of these they have largely 
disappeared. Bishop Tucker states in the ‘ Times ’ ^ that 
the Protestants decided, on April 7th, 1893, to manumit 
their slaves, thus carrying out their original pi’oposal. 
We hear also that both sects have declined to restore 
fugitive slaves to the Mohammedans. Apart from the 
advisability or otherwise of the step, it is a notable com- 
mentary on our own quibbles about “ teclinical slavery ” 
and tlie like, that these so-called savages should have so 
far become imbued with the teachings of Christianity as 
to set free all slaves of their own sole initiative. 

Snell is domestic slavery among a semi-civilised people 
like the Waganda. _ Among the purely sav- Among s, wage 
age tribes the institution is not unknown, 
and appears to have originated through the incorpora- 
tion into a tribe of captives of war. Originally aliens, 
these in the majority of cases become part of the tribe, 
and their status is that of the lowest social grade, or, in 
the case of women, generally identical with that of the 
women of the tribe. In East Africa there is, I think, 
comparatively little internal slaveiy among the purely 

1 Times, July 14tli, 1893. 
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savage tribes. In Nyasalaiicl, on the other hand, Dr 
Laws, the highest authority, writes : “ Domestic shivery, 
so far as 1 know, exists among all the tribes, and varies in 
severity from a nominal connection to tlie power of life 
and death, exercised by the master. Yet, even where it 
is at its worst, there are checks of a social kind, which go 
a long way to modify its severity.” As an in>stance, he 
quotes the fact that fugitive slaves are not restored. He 
points out that domestic slaves among these tribes are 
generally not aliens, but of the same tribe, and often 
relations of the owners. 

The Angoni are the most powerful tribe in Nyasaland. 
The real Angoni do not sell their captives in war ; but 
the tribes incorporated with them and assuming their 
name do se)l their prisoners, — such Yao chiefs as Makan- 
jila and Mponda being the medium for the Slavers. Mr 
H. H Johnston, in a recent letter, emphatically states 
that these Yao chiefs are the curse of the country under 
his administration.’- But it must be remembered that 
this tribe has become ^saturated for very many years 
with the influence of the “ Arab ” slave-traders resident 
among them, and that they have become their jmpils and 
tools in the traffic. I am speaking here of the institiiiion 
of domestic slavery among the savage tribes of Africa, 
and this participation of the Yaos and others in the 
slave-trade is a wholly di-fferent thing — to which 1 have 
alluded only to emphasise the difference. Other tribes, 
such as the Wanyoro, Waganda, and Wahuma, have 
also participated in the trade in slaves, hut of this I will 
speak later. 

Where domestic slavery exists a-mong native tribes, 

rioimbiynofc wholly impossible that in tlie 

iiidigououi,. South (Nyasa) it may have been learnt 

from the Arabs, and in the North (Sudan) from the 
Turks. In East Africa, as I have said, I do not 

^ Matapwiri, Kawinga, Zarafi, and Makanjila he names as the -worst 
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think slavery exists to any appreciable extent as a 
natural institution among the tribes with which we 
have so far come into contact. I found, however, 
that the Sudanese from Equatoria, themselves aliens, 
and hailing from a country for decades the hunting- 
ground of the Turkish slave-raiders from Egyjit, had 
domestic slaves, and that the idea of slavery was in- 
grained in them, as was to be expected. They were 
harsh and cruel to their slaves, many of whom were not 
of their own tribe. It was my intention, laid I been 
called upon to continue the administration of Uganda, 
to make every effort, either to liberate these slaves, or to 
ameliorate their condition by certain regulations in theii' 
favour. And here we touch the solution of the whole 
problem of domestic slavery. 

A word, then, as to the means of dealing with this 
institution. 


1. The first method is abolition, compulsory alike on 
owner and slave — viz., neither can an owner 

. . , , . . MutlioiK of 

retain a slave, nor can slaves remain in Reiuession- 
slavery whether they desire their freedom ^ 
or not This plan was adopted by us in 1833, when 
slavery was abolished in the West Indies. In declaring 
this emancipation, however, our statesmen recognised 
that immediate abolition involved great losses to owners, 
and admitted their claims to compensation. 

“ The grounds upon which compensation was 
granted to slave-owners,” says Lord Grey, "were very 
simple This nation, by its Government and Parliament, 
was at least as i-esponsible as the planters and Colonial 
Legislatures for the existence of slavery in the Colonies, 
and it was therefore contended, plausibly enough, that 
the sacrifice involved in the emancipation of the slaves 
ought to fall in part, at all events, on the nation,” ^ Mr 


Bturge points out, however, that the enormous sum 


1 GoiiipensaLion to the Owneis of Slaves. E. Sturge, June 1893, p 13 
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paid (X20,000,000) lias only worked laiiu to all con- 
cerned/ and Lord Grey’s plan of a temporary assistance, 
to tLe extent of a loan of ten millions to tlie planters, 
would have had, as lie foresaw at the time, a vastly 
more beneficial result. 

With regard to the question of compensation to present 
slave-owners, Lord Grey, in the same letter, puts in a 
nnt-sliell what many of those interested have long felt. 
He points out that the case made out, as above, for 
compensation to the West Indian planters, “affords no 
precedent for a grant to the slave-traders, who have for 
long been carrying on a trade whicli civilised nations 
have for years concurred in denouncing as a crime, and 
to reward them for having done so would be monstrous.” 
Gordon’s idea^ of thus bribing the slave-traders to dis- 
contiiiiTe their raids stands condemned on the grounds 
of morality, expediency, and common-sense. Tims, to 
summarise; compensation, or at least temporary assist- 
ance, may justly be claimed where tlie ]Dlanters are 
hereditary and legal owners, with large vested interests, 
and where the nation which gives the compensation w'as 
itself involved in hringing about the situation. It is 
not dne (and it is most inexpedient to create a precedent 
by granting it) in the case of those wdio trade in slaves 
and those who, ui the face of the nnanimous protest of 
Europe, and in most cases in violation of treaties, have 
illegally acquired slaves in recent years. 

Let us see how this dictum affects the East Coast 
Notapphca.U6 slave-owner. In 1873 Seyyid Barghash, by 
to East Africa, treaty with Great Britain, made illegal “the 
export of slaves from the coast of the mainland of 
Africa,” whether to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
or elsewhere. In 1876 an edict went further and 
forbade “ the arrival at the coast of slave caravans from 
the interior.” It has been proved fairly conclusively 
1 CompensatioD, &c. E Stiirge, p. II. 2 Ibid , p. 16. 
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that the length of life of slaves in captivity larely exceeds 
eleven years, also that slaves do not have children born 
to them to any appreciable extent. Consequently eleven 
years after this edict — viz., in 1884 — the previously 
existing domestic slaves may be assumed to have prac- 
tically died out in Zanzibar — and three years later on 
the coast — for the edict of J 876 was in effect an applica- 
tion of the 1873 ti’eaty to the coast. It is now twenty 
years since the iirst edict was made, and therefoi’e the 
slaves now held legally in Zanzibar — viz., those alive and 
in captivity in 1873, and their children— must be so 
reduced as to be practically non-existent. 2’he whole of 
the domestic slaves in the Zanzibar Sultan- siavci iiei.i 
ate, therefore, are illegalhj held. The owners 
have no claim whatever to any compensation, and no 
just ground for complaint should abolition be enforced 
to-morrow. 

But apart from theoretical justice, there is the ques- 
tion of expediency. Sudden emancipation, Tiie Question oi 
enforced alike on owner and slave, causes a 
complete dislocation of existing social conditions. Un- 
less adequate provision were made for the slaves, it 
would be regarded by the majority as a misfortune ; and 
though we ourselves may be able to clearly see the 
justice of such a raeasme as regards the owners, it is 
beyond doubt that they, being ignorant for the most 
part of the reasons on which our action was based, would 
consider compulsory abolition to be an arbitrary and 
despotic measure, and this would lead to discontent and 
distrust, For in the abstract, the holding of slaves is 
legal to the Arab, and is sanctioned by his religion and 
by the custom of his forefathers for ages.^ His social 
standing is estimated by the number of his slaves. He 

1 Tlie Koran, -vvliile recognibing the domestic institution of slavery — as also 
St Paul does — and the light to enslave infidel captives of war, does not support 
the raiding of slaves pet- se. On the contrary, it condemns ic specifically, 

VOL. I. M 
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received them as actual property from his father, repre- 
senting’ a certain market valtre. His inalienable right 
to them is implanted in his mmd, and lias grown up 
•with him from childhood, just as, in your opinion, the 
property left you in his will by your father is yours 
fairly and legally, and arbitrary deprivation would be 
regal ded by you as manifest spoliation. He is wholly 
dependent on slaves to cultivate his estates, and for 
household service, for there is little free labour available, 
and ruin and starvation would result from their loss. 

If, however, he has himself acquired any, he must of 
course have been aware that both their import and their 
purchase was illegal. Many Arabs are kind masters, 
and are often thorough gentlemen of enlightened views. 
Some have even said of late that they would prefer free' 
labour if it were procurable, as being cheaper, more 
effective, and involving less responsibility. 

It being admitted, then, that abolition, though in- 
volving no actual injustice, would nevertheless give rise 
to much misundei standing and ill-will, and that it 
would cause a dislocation of social conditions, it becomes 
1 Prior iiitiraa- evident that such a step ought to be pre- 
ceded by an intimation, in order that ownei's 
may have time to make provision for the impending 
change, and accustom themselves to its contemplation ; 
or that some less revolutionary measure (whose effect 
should nevertheless be identical) should be substituted 
for- sudden and compulsory manumission. The former 
course was adopted by Portugal in 1858, who being 
unable to pay a heavy compensation, decreed the aboli- 
tion of slavery in her possessions on a prospective 
date (April 29th, 1878) — viz, after a period of twenty 
years.^ 

Before leaving the question of abolition, however, it is 

1 Tke Mozambique and Nyasa Slave-trade. Lieut E E O’Neill, R N., 
H M.’s Consul, Mozambique July 1885 
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most important to note that the impression, which is so 
commonly held hy Englishmen, that the ruin of the 
sugar industries in the West Indies was due ^ ^ ^ 

to the abolition of slavery, is entirely erro- imiics not due to 

A , , 1 , . , , 1 , , Comiieiieatioii, 

most able and important letter 
from Lord Brassey to the ‘Tunes’ (July 1892) has been 
made the text of a small pamphlet by Mr Bturge, which 
has appeared since these chapters were hegnnJ The 
whole question of the effect of abolition on West Indian 
industries is there admirably and tersely examined, and 
supported by letters from Lord Grey — himself not only 
one of the statesmen who were primarily connected 
with the measure in 1 833, but by far the best informed 
on the subject— and events have proved how much more 
truly lie gauged the situation than any of his contempo- 
raries, and how wonderfully accurate was his forecast 
of events. “ The misfortunes of the planters were not 
caused by the manumission of the slaves,'’ says Lord 
Brassey, and adds : “At the present day labour is not 
more costly than when slaves were employed.” Mr 
Stnrge’s figures go to prove that the ruin of the planters 
had begun in 1824, long prior to the abolition, and was 
due to the decline of the sugar exports and the evils of 
absentee ownership, It was probably hastened, instead 
of ameliorated, by the grant of twenty millions sterling' 
and the apprenticeship scheme. Abolition, therefore, 
has been most conclusively proved to exeicise only a 
temporary and not a permanently bad effect on the 
labour-market. 

2. The second method of dealing wfith the question 
of domestic slavery is by granting 2 Pmuissivo 

freedom. This can be effected by the nboli- '■''‘’“'i®’"' 
tion of the legal status of slavery — that is to say, that 
in any action at law the court refuses to recognise the 
status of a slave,” and .allows to him the civil and legal 
^ Conipenaation. By35. Stuige. June 1893. 
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riglits possessed "by any otlier class of tlie community. 
To appreciate tliis we must recall for tlie moment wliat 
Meaning of status of slaveiy means. A sla^e is 

‘Slavery.” under special restrictions and is subject to 
special disabilities. He lias no civic rights, and cannot 
sue in a law-court. He is held to be the legal property 
of his master, equally with his horse or his camel , He can 
be severely punished for running away. If stolen, the 
thief must render him up, and is liable for theft : so also 
the masCer of a slave is liable to others for the wrongful 
act of his slave ; just as you would prosecute me and 
not my horse, if the latter trespassed on yonr estates.^ 
The abolition of the legal status, then, means that a 
Aijoiition of slave at once acquires civil rights. He can 

Logai SteLii--, niaster for ill-treatment. He can 

leave his master, and the latter has no power to seize 
him. A case comes before the judge, and the owner 
pleads his right to capture his runaway slave. The 
judge replies, “We know of no such thing as slavery in 
the eye of the law.” If the slave has been ill-treated, 
the owner is convicted of assault and battery. Should a 
master seize a runaway, the slave obtains his liberty a.nd 
redress from his late owner on the same grounds. The 
holding of slaves as such, thus ceases, and the law treats 
the institution as non-existent. Slaves, on the 
other hand, who are happy and contented, 
and have no ground of complaint, and no wish to leave 
their masters, remain of their own accord in statu quo ante. 


Effect. 


1 The stiitus of the slave is vvell described by Dr Priien (Arab and Af , 
p, 2.35)- “A slave is of course the absolute propet ty of his master, and 
though that does not necessitate liis being ill treated, it gives him no guarantee 
of good treatment, and it takes away all rights from him, and all responsibility. 
He may perhaps marry, hut at any moment he may have his ohildien taken 
from him, or sold elsewhere, ox his wife sent away He may he beaten, 
tortured, or even killed, provided it is done q^uietly enough if on the coast, or 
under an excuse of witchcraft if in the interior, A slave is not necessarily a 
man ill treated, hut he is a man without rights. He has no law to protect 
him, no creature to whom he can appeal.” 
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Sueli an enactment ivoukl affect the kind master but 
little ; it would be most potent against tlie cruel one, 

■ In thus advocating permissive freedom, we must bear 
in mind tliat slavery has been an African institution foi 
1000 years, and if a slave is kindly treated he often has 
no wish to change his state, and has become so imbued 
witli his master’s rights over him, that he considers he 
would wrong’ him if .he .should run away. I have seeii 
this even among the most intelligent men~iii one 
instance a slave preferred to hand over half his pay 
to his master rather than purchase his freedom with 
one-third the sum he gave I For a discussion of tire 
causes and remedies of this, ,sec page 484. 

So long as Zanzibar was a Mohammedan state, under 
an independent Sultan of that creed, and under 
Mohammedan law, .slavery naturally existed as a legal 
institution ; nor could England do more than bring 
diplomatic influence and pre.ssure to bear upon the 
Sultan — instituting meanwhile repressive measures at 
sea, with a view to checkmg the import and ^ 
export of slaves. Yet even before the pro- 
tectorate wns proclaimed — so long ago as 1884 — Earl 
Granville instructed the Consul-General, Sir J. Kirk, to 
lose no opportunity of bringing the question of the 
abolition of the legal status before the Sultan. The 
Consul had already pointed out to the Foreign Miui.ster 
the advantages of such action, in inducing free men to 
come over to Zanzibar and Pemba without fear of being 
seized as slaves, and thus creating a free lahonr-mai-ket. 
It was again sujiported by Lord Salisbury in 1889, who 
gave similar instrncLion.s to the Consul. The day, 
therefore, that the Sultanate became a British pro- 
tectorate, and our action was no longer confined to 
diplomatic pressure and repi’esslve measures on the 
high seas only, the legal status ought to have been 
abolished, and such a moment would have been a fitting 
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one, and less likely to canse irritation among the ownei's, 
than if it were iirst recognised and then suddenly 
abolished by the protecting Power. 

It is a groSiS scandal that British officials should 
undertake the whole administration of the Sultanate, 
and yet recognise the legal status of slavery. Sir John 
Kirk, who from his twenty years’ residence there is best 
qualified to judge on all matters connected with East 
Africa, and who is the greatest authority, living or dead, 
we have ever had on all subjects connected with African 
slavery, has given it as his opinion, that Zaniiibar and 
East Africa are now ripe for the introduction of this 
great reform : and this opinion is supported by residents 
in the island, with knowledge of local feeling. Nor 
would any injustice he done to the owners, since, as I 
have shown, all slaves are to-day illegally held in the 
Sultanate,^ Simultaneously with the abolition of the 
legal status, a pi'oapective date for total einanci})aiion 
could be named, if thought aclvisible. 

"We are never tired of accusing Portugal of participation 
in the slave-trade, yet the legal status was 

posses- 
sions in April 1878 .^ This is the plan which we adopted 
for putting an end to slavery in India, and so effective was 
its working, that no act of emancipation was ever needed, 
though its action was reinforced by various sections of 
the penal code.^ It was sinailarly applied to our colonies 
of Lagos and the Gold Coast on the west of Afi’ica with 
entire success. It is the application of this short 
Iildian Act'* to East Africa which all those who are 

^ It has been Ijeld by some, that the abortive proclamation of Aug 1, 1890, 
furnished grounds to the owners for claiming that the legality of their owner- 
ship had been at least indirectly acbnitted. This is not so, as appears clearly 
from the second clause, “ All slaves Icnvfidhj possessed on this date,” &o. Vide 
App L 0)., 

- O’Neill, p. 8. Eastoe Teiill, Slavery and Slave-trade, 1889, p 33, 

® Slavery and Slave-trade, p, 50 For tevt of Act vide App. I. (a) 

■* See Appendix I. 
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abolished throughout all Portuguese 
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deeply interested in the question so greatly desire, 
being confident that slavery would then (a.s in India) 
die a natui'al death. Nor does there seem to be any 
intelligible reason for refusing to the slaves in our 
Zanzibar protectorate the advantages of the clause, under 
which an act that would be a penal oilence against a 
free man is equally so against a slave. In speaking of 
slavery in India, I may remark (as it is not generally 
known) that there was at one time an import to India 
of African negroes.’- The advantages of this method are, 
that its operation, is gradual and permissive, and causes 
neither the social dislocation nor the friction of emanci- 
pation. It has the merit of having been p)’oved efficacious 
by actual trial. 

A similar scheme, differing in method rather than 
in opeiation, would be the exten,sion to the native,? of a 
British protectorate of the advantages and Entisii 

rights of British subjects. I shall discuss 
this subject more fully in the chapter on Administi’a- 
tion (xlii, pp. 628 et seqq.). Were these rights allowed 
to the African, we should insist on the same restitution 
and indemuity for the seizure and export of a slave 
(being a British subject) as we should do in tlie case of 
similar seizure of a British Indian or European. In the 
case of an African, for instance, who was a native of the 
protectorate of Nyasalaiid being found in Zanzibar, 
he would not be rightly considered, as now, to be with- 
out domicile, but would be held to be a British subject 
beyond the limits of the jurisdiction of his own domicile, 
and therefore he would be held to come under the 

' There were oolomea of these Afrxc.xii slaves in India, long after Ihoy had 
ceased to exist in their former status, and Burton came on tiaoe.s of their 
language. With th.it extiaorilinary linguistic facility for which he was so 
roraarkable, he mastered the language of these “ Oeedees ” and reduced it to a 
kind of grainiiiar as a literary curiosity, heing ignorant at the time of the 
origin of these peojiie. His astonishment ■was great when, on coming to 
Africa, he found tlie language to he Swahili ' 
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operation of tlie law, not of the State in which he 
chanced to he (Zanzibar), hnt of English law. 


There is a further point in connection witli this question 
Legal Status in of the legal status of slavery. Though it is 
iiiteiior. that in the British Protectorate of 


Zanzibar and Pemba we admit the legality of slavery, 
since th ese are under Mohammedan law, there is no reason, 
in my opinion, why we should extend this admission into 
the interior, beyond the limits now laid down by inter- 
national agreement as the boundaries of the Sultan’s 
dominions. If we declare a jirotectorate over a country 
in which there is a civilised — even though oriental — 
code of law, by which law the status of a slave is well 
defined, and he is deprived of all civic rights, there may 
(or may not) be a valid reason for acquiescing in such a 
pre-existing law. Plowever repugnant it nuiy be to our 
sense of right, that British oflScials should enforce the 
despotism of the owner over his slave or chattel, or that 
an appeal to a British official against the seizure of his 
goods, or against brutality and cruelty, should be void 
if made by a slave, because he has no nylits, and ranks 
precisely as his master’s dog or horse — save that they 
are dumb animals and he is human — however repugnant 
to us this state of things may he, the fact remains that 
it is the case, and has been the case in the Zanzibar 
Sultanate any time during the last twenty-six years. 
For we were compelled imtil the date of the proclamation 
„ , ,, 0/ our protectorate to recognise and conform 

111 Moimiiimeaan to the laws and usages of a coixntiy over 
which we had till then acquired no right of 
control, and whose independence we were bound by 
treaties to respect. But I fail to see the morality or 
necessity of introducing this legal recognition of slavery 
into countries where no pre-existing treaties, or recog- 
nised law compel it. In such countries as are inhabited 
by purely savage tribes, and in which we have assumed 
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a direct and exclusive control, the acknowledgment of a 
legal status of slavery is surely altog’ether unnecessary 
and gratuitous. Indeed it was ruled by the Consul- 
General (Sir J. Kirk) many years ago, that no slave 
could be the legal propei'ty of a Pagan, since such people 
could not claim rights under the Mohammedan law, 
which extended to Moslems only. 

In Uganda, for instance, where an embryonic civilisa- 
tion and law exist, eases arising out of the 

. . “ Elluct HI Ugiiiidii, 

relation oi the seris to their masters are, or 

were in my time at least, dealt with nuder the native law, 
administered by the chiefs and the king. In such few 
cases as might come before me, I saw no necessity why I 
should recognise a legal status. The revolution elFected 
in Uganda by the war made any jurisdiction as I might 
choose to exercise in such a matter feasible and natural. 

Such action ivould not involve premature friction , 
even with so powerful a tribe as the An- 
g'oni, Avlio practise domestic slavery, for the 
cases which would come under the cognisance of the 
law as appeals would he few in the early develop- 
ment of admiuistration. In the case of Arabs and 
Swahilis resident in Nyasaland, and of tribes affiliated 
to them— who are for the most part slave-dealers — tlie 
same thing would apply, viz., on the one hand being 
resident beyond the limits of the Sultanate they could not 
claim lights under Mohammedan law, nor on the other 
hand would cases of appeal he frequent at first. When 
the administration had become more powerful, and more 
able to act with a strong hand, Law would become more 
effective, and iirotection more frequently invoked. In 
a word, the non- recognition of the legal status, unlike 
manumission, does no t involve the overthrow of existing 
social institutions in the interior any more than on the 
coast. Its operation is only invoked on appeal. The 
initiative lies with the slave and not with the law. 
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Hence its operation is progressive with the devclopmeut 
of law and civilisation, and not aggressive and drastic. 
A case in point occurred in Uganda. After the war 
several slaves claimed protection. They 
were for tlie nrost part women, who had 
been ctrptured from the Arabs in the fighting with tire 
Mohammedans. Their status as aliens was altogether 
apart from the Wagairda “.slaves.” I enacted, there- 
fore, in full haraza of the chiefs at the capital, a law, by 
which not only was the legal status of Swahili captives 
abolished, but they were manumitted without ransom. 
Any .such slave appealing to me could obtain a paper of 
freedom arrd protection at Kampala. This was entered 
as a law in the statute-book in English and Kigairda. 
Some fifty, I think, had been set free under this law 
up to the time of my departure, and many of these 
accompanied me to the coast. 

I Inave permitted myself to enlarge on this subject 

iiiiiioiuinoe of witliout apologj, foi’ mj aim is to attempt, 
Burly Legisiiituie. inadequately, the explanation of 

some African problems, prominent among which is slavery, 
rather than to dilate upon my own doing, s, which are of 
minor importance. And this question of the non- 
recognition ill the interior of the legal status of slavery 
— a status hitherto acknowledged on the coast^ — is a 
matter of supreme importance at a moment when African- 
admini strati on both in East Africa and in Nyasaland is 
in its infancy ; and as we now shape our methods, so 
shall future administrators be compelled to act. 

3. The third method of dealing with domestic slavery 
is that hitherto adopted by ns — viz., the 

TlirGft Edicts ■ m ^ " 

issue of a series of high-sounding edicts cal- 
culated to ameliorate the position of the slave if enforced, 
and not merely produced for home consumption. Such 
edicts were all very weU so long as Zanzibar was an 
independent Sultanate; hut they are enthely oat of 
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date since Zanzibar became a Biatisli protectorate. Tlie 
last of these edicts was issued on Aug. Ist, 1890, and it 
embodies this kind of legislation in a rno,st comprehensive 
forin.^ 

This edict, had it evei' been really put into execution, 
would not only have improved xhatofAng 

the position of the slave, hut in course of 
time would have practically put an end to domestic 
slavery, and that without jirejudice to the vested rights 
and claims of owners. It was, however, largely super- 
seded by a secret proclamation dated twenty days later, 
which annulled some of its most important clauses ; nor 
am 1 aware that even the I’emaiiider of the Act has ever 
been put into force effectively, so that any smgle slave 
has gained his freedom in respect of it. I have called 
the subsequent edict “ secret,” because over two yesirs 
later (Sept. 1892) even the Administrator of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company had not been made officially 
aware of its existence, and indeed had only heard of it 
by rumour. Yet the Administrator — Mr Berkeley — was 
Vice-Consul in Zanzibar at the very time of this second 
proclamation. It is said that the feeling in Zanzibar 
ran so high, that a repeal of this edict was necessary to 
prevent a rising. If so, it only seems to me that a want 
of foresight was shown in proimilgating it; but once 
promulgated in a British protectorate, on a small island 
off which lay our mcn-of-war, it should never have been 
repealed, or, if lepealed, the annulling edict should 
have been as public as was the first. 

The treaty of 1873, to which I have already frequently 
alluded, has not been effective in its resulLs, 

• 1 j. 1 1 j Tlmtofl873. 

since iliere is little room to doubt that some 
3000 slaves a year have been smuggled into Zanzibar.”® 
It has been ineffective, therefore, in the sense that there 
are as many slaves in the island as ever, but it has 

* Vide AppeiuliK I. (/3). * Times, Peb. 14tii, 1893. 
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foj'med the only check in operation against the slave- 
trade, and has seriously hampered it. The enforcemeut 
of tills edict lay with our cruisers, and the action of the 
Slave Court iii Zanzibar when any cases of slave exporta- 
tion were brought befoi-e it. This was done most 
thoroughly and loyally by our naval officers and men on 
the one hand, and Sir J. Kirk on the other. The edict, 
however, of Aug. 1890, just referred to, and quoted in 
extenso in the Appendix, affected the status of slavery 
in Zanzibar — the sale and exchange of slaves, the right 
of self emancipation and of appeal, &c. Its enforce- 
ment lay, not with our cruisers, but with our consular 
authorities, and it has been a dead letter — only recently 
the Sultan’s own steamer, the Kilwa, was captured 
conveying slaves ! 

A still more recent edict, that no labour whatsoever 
TimtofSapt. sliould be eiilisted for service beyond the 
Sultan’s dominions is equally a dead letter 
(see chap, xviii). It cannot be too often pointed out 
that it is premature and ridiculous to go into ecstasies 
over proclamations, and to idolise their originators. 
The real crux lies in their application and enforcemeut, 
and the real credit is to those who achieve this enforce- 
ment. While we have been busy smothering the 
real state of the case in edicts and philanthropy, the 
Germans have taken practical stej)s to make it easy for 
slaves to obtain their freedom. A writer from German 
East Africa (Magi la) says that applicants can usually 
obtain their freedom, and even the liwcdi (Arab magis- 
trate) can free any who have just cause of complaint. 

I have shown how the institution is regarded from 
Point of View point of view of the Arab ; — we must 

of the Slave. overlook the point of view of the African 

native. I have stated that the slave, unless treated 


with exceptional cruelty, often appears to prefer his 
bondage to freedom. And so it happens that the 
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entlinsiastic philanthropist, full of those sentimental and 
highly-coloured pictures of the ahject misery of the 
slave, finds himself thwarted where he least expected it, 
and, perhaps, Avith immature experience, and less than 
a half knowledge of the facts, goes hack to state in 
Europe that the whole thing is a fraud, born of senti- 
ment and imagination ! I have said enough already to 
prove that tire horrors of slave acquisition are no mere 
fancy, and the mass of evidence at our disposal from 
travellers, missionaries, and traders of all nationalities 
is conclusive on this point. 

As regards the slave when once he has been acquired, 
the case is different, and admits of serious r>nj,os,ii of 
thought — (l) with regard to the means and 
extent of liberation of slaves already domesticated ; 
(2) the disposal of raw slaves before domestication, 
liberated by force either on the seas or from convoys on 
land. On the first subject I have already expressed my 
view, and at the risk of repetition I will once more 
reiterate, that liberty should be optional to the slave — 
a result practically established by (a) the abolition of 
the legal status of slavery, (6) or by the extension to 
him of the rights of British subjects. In default of 
either of these enactments, the slave should at least 
have the power to pui chase his own freedom at a 
reasonable rate, to be assessed by law. On the second 
point my own opinion is, that the disposal of the classes 
of slaves which I haA'e named, together with others Avho 
have obtained their freedom under the conditions of 
(1), can best be effected by placing them either in 
colonies, under the supervision of a European, or in 
Industrial Missions. 

Such colonies I endeavoured to establish in Uganda, 
and the completion of this scheme was only ^ ^ 
interfered Avith by the necessity for my 
return to England. I had also proposed the plan to 
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the Administrator for the disposal of fugitive slaves 
Avho legained their freedom mider the seheme of self- 
redemption. It was warmly appi'oved and adopted hy 
Mr George Mackenzie. The “stockades” I built in 
the uninhabited country along the Sabakhi Elver were 
primarily intended for the protection of these colonies, 
and were located in fertile situations, solely with a view 
to the necessities of agriculture, &c. When Mr Mackenzie 
left Africa, and I left for the interior, this plan, to my 


great regiet, fell through. It has been superseded in 
some degree hy placing liberated slaves on the Company’s 
plantations at Magarini, where, according to Mr Fitz- 
gerald, they are doing extremely well. 

I think that no better plan for the good of the natives 
iiiausUuii exists than industrial missions, I should 
Mjsaon?, greatly like to see one established on tlie 
coast, and a second in Uganda. They might become 
not merely centres for edircating the natives of the 
district in useful crafts, hut small colonies of liberated 


slaves as well. A mission of this class has been fotttided 


at the Kibwezi, some 200 miles from the coast, mainly 
under the auspices of Sir W. Mackinnon, hut it is not 
in any way an asylum for freed slaves. 

Tlie domesticated slave does not, as a rule, take kindly 
Compiiisoiy methods of the European, and hence 

Religion frequent joreference for his Arab master. 

Tliere is too great a distance between master and man 
when he is associated with Europeans. The Arab 
master, though sometimes harsh, is at the same time 
more familiar, and mixes with his slaves, and eats with 
them. Moreover, it should not, I tliink, be an inevit- 
able concomitant of liberation that the slave should be 


compelled to undergo a course of religions teaching, as 
is the case if slaves, when liberated, are handed over to 


the charge of missions (other than Industrial). Eeligious 
instruction is a wery good thing, and so is freedom; hut if 
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liberation from slavery involves compulsory religious train- 
ing, it cannot be rightly called “freedom.” hor the rest, 
if we are in earnest in onr efforts to benefit Lhe slaves, we 
must be content to accept, as a part of the NiiUne ortho 
lask, the natural apathy of the people, and 
their indifference to a yoke, which to us would be tevrihly 
galling. We must realise that the ties between husband 
and wife are often of the loosest kind ; that a greater 
affection i,s said to exist between man and man than 
between the sexes (as is often seen among the lower 
animals); that inothei.s, and more especially fathers, do 
not feel so intense a love for their children as Europeans 
generally do, and hence ruthless separation fi'oni relative.s 
or family, though it may involve some grief, cannot be 
said to be so terrible an ordeal as we should imagine by 
analogy with onr own feelings; that when once these 
ties are ruptured, and the slave transported miles from 
his own home, he has no resource in himself, no object 
in the recovery of his freedom, and thus his master’s 
house is his sole refuge. His apathetic and submis.sive 
nature adapts itself to his surroundings, and he often 
ceases to desire to be free. 

We must recollect, moreover, that some of those 
acquired by purchase in the interior are probably the 
scum of the vlllage.s — criminals or loafers, sold to the 
Slavers by their tribesmen for the good of the coiii- 
mnnity. The existence of these black sheep, however, 
does not constitute the whole Swahili population a 
colony of blackguards, as Professor Drummond makes 
out.' We must recall the fact that often the Slavers 
have instilled into their minds a dislike arrd fear of the 
European — even spreading throughout Central Africa 
the' report that we are cannibals When we have realised 
all this, and made up our minds to accept The voai task to 
the African as he is, arrd not as we imagined 
be ought to be, and have, in spite of disillusions, resolved 
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to set liim free from the curse of slavery, and to elevate 
him to a higher plane, we shall then no longer limit our 
eftbrts to effecting the libei-ation of slaves by sea, nor yet 
by land, but we shall set ourselves to solve the problem 
on which I have offered a few suggestions — of how best 
to dispose of the slave when we have freed him, and of 
how to gain an influence with the African (whether slave 
or free) which shall supersede that of the Slaver, and 
give the lie to his calumnies 

Already there are signs that a more enlightened feel- 
ing is springing up among the coast men, as 
view^araoiig is eviiiced by the declaration of some of the 
Aiabs, &c. Arabs, that they would prefer free labour 
to employing slaves, were it procurable ; and in the 
energetic repudiation by the Indian community of 
Zanzibar of the charge that they supply money loans to 
aid in the ]n’osecution of the slave-traded A few years 
ago they would not have regarded this as a cahiinuy. 
And thus it is that Sir John Kirk, as I have alreacly 
said, holds that the time is ripe for the abolition ol‘ 
the legal status of slavery. Enlightenment 

Amoug Slaves , . rr , t ° ^ 

among the slaves is eflected by every day 
of our residence in East Africa — as they learn that 
freedom is valid, and appreciate the advantages of equal 
laws and of a justice of which, till now, they have had 
no experience or conception. It is effected by seeing 
how utterly we ignore the difference between slaves and 
free men when in our employment on caravan duty ; how 
we promote a man to higher rank for merit, and do not 
know or care if he be a slave. It is effected by onr open 
opposition to all slave-raiding, our attacks on slave cara- 
vans, and our refusal to make captives, Thus, in my 
expedibion to Uganda, my men were aware that any 
news of slave- dealing would he welcomed by me for 
investigation. They were ready at all times to fight 
Blue-book Africa, No. 4, 1892, 
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against Slavers as against a natural foe. And Dv 
Laws, writing of Nyasalancl, in a recent letter says ; — 

“ It is hardly possible that the knowledge that they had a light 
to be free should not be widely diffused in a district where there 
IS scarcely a village from which one or more men did not go to 
Kai'onga’s to take part in the fighting against the slave-traders.” 


There are various special phases of the slavery ques- 
tion which I will deal with elsewhere. Thus, the 
employment hy Europeans of slave-lahour ("technical 
slavery”) is spoken of in the chapter on labour (xviii.), 
and the fugitive slave question is examined in my de- 
scription of my dealings with the runaways of Euladoyo 
(chapters ix. and xii.). 

I have said that domestic slavery was especially to be 
deplored because it directly encouraged the 
supply of new slaves. With a few words si.ives-i. suive- 
on the methods by which slaves are pro- 
cured to meet this demand I will close this chajiter. The 
acquisition of raw slaves is effected hy (1) Slave-trading; 
(2) Slave-raiding. The nature of the latter is ah'eacly 
well known from the writings of many travellers, and I 
have described both the methods employed (chapter’ iii.), 
and the nature and origin of the men who are engaged 
in it on pages 90 to 95. 

Slave-trading is carried on by voluntary purchase 
from the natives and by kidnapping, and is 
resorted to by tbe Slavers in the case of all 
tribes too powerful to be raided. Most tribes of Africa 
are ivilling to sell individuals of their tribe, who may pro- 
bably he either outlaws and criminals, friendless persons, 
or sick men left in their charge hy passing caravans.^ 
More commonly, however, those sold as slaves to the 
trader are captives in wmr from another tribe. Where 
the slave-traders are in force, this form of acquisition 
becomes, in fact, slave-raiding by proxy, for powerful 
i Prnen, Tlie Arab and African, p. 209 
VOL. 1. . N 


Slave-ti'ttdiiig. 
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tribes (sucb as tbe bastard Angoni, tbo Aweniba, &c.) 
become slave-raiders in order to supply the demand of 
the traders and obtain their goods, since slaves and ivory 
are found to have a jourchasing value.^ The tribes ini- 
luediately surrounding such headquarters of the slave- 
traders, like tbe Yaos of South-East Nyasa, become 
KauUiigijy affiliated to them, and are at once raiders for 
slaves, and the medium of the barter with 
powerful tribes around. Thus slave- trading is carried on 
simultaneously with raiding, but it is, of course, the 
method more naturally adopted where the Slavers are 
]iot in sufficient force to raid, or the tribes are too 
powerful. 

Throughout East Africa (as distinct from Nyasaland) 
this is almost the sole mode of acquisition, though Mr 
Jackson reiDorts that small raids have been made in 
isolated districts, such as Kitosh. But it is important 
to notice that whereas in INj’asaland and other parts of 
Africa, large numbers of Arab aud Swahili slirve-traders 
have permanently settled down in the country, and 
prosecuted this traffic, and taught the native tribes to 
participate in it, British East Africa is entirely free of 
any such resident slave-traders. In former years Arabs 
were settled in Uganda and Unyoro, and carried on a 
large slave-trade there ; ® but there are none now in these 
Lake districts, and there never were any in the inter- 
mediate country between tbe Lake Victoria and the 
Coast. Slave-trading is, therefore, carried on entirely 
by caravans proceeding into the interior nominally to 
trade for ivory — an evil far easier to deal with. The 

1 As an instance, vide Sharpe’s description of the Awemba (Gfeog. Jour., 
vol. i. p. 525), who raid the whole of the oonntry north-west of Nyasa for 
slaves, and are hence hostile to Europeans. This country, says Sharpe, has 
become hy this means a great centre of supply of slaves for the Slavers, to 
whom the Awemba sell them. 

^ Mackay estimates the number exported in his time at 2000 from Uganda, 
and an equal number fiom Unyoro. Life of Mackay, p. 433. 
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Sudan is entirely cut off from communication witli tlie 
East Coast, and the outlet of its slave-trade is to the 
north, and is entirely distinct from the East Coast traffic. 
The East Coast Arabs have not penetrated to the Sudan, 
nor north of N. Lat. 4°. 

Kidnapping of women and children is also freely 
resoited to. I found the Wakainba on 
the qid viva lest I should thus carry off ^ ^ 

their people, before they perceived that ours was 
not a Swahili caravan. Captain Pringle, K.E., speaks 
to the same thing in Sotik.^ Tlis report adds, that 
at several places slaves joined the railway survey 
who had run away from Swahili caravans, and that 
in the opinion of one of the oldest etn'phyh of the 
Company this form of slave-trade is increasing in East 
Africa. It were easy to adduce further evidence.® Slaves 
are thus accumulated up country by a Swahili caravan, 
and smuggled to the coast by various devices. Purchase 
and kidnapping are resorted to even on the coast. The 
very last report from Zanzibar ^ says, " In Zanzibar . . . 
it is no difficult matter to purchase or kidnap children,” 
and a description of the methods employed follows. 

1 Survey Report, p. 97. 

^ “Natives are enticed into a caiavan to sell food, and aie then seized; or 
else, in time of scarcity, the people of a half-stavvecl village are encouraged to 
join themselves to a caravan on the assiiiance that there is plenty of food a 
few miles ahead. . . Lastly, in time of famine parents sell theii ohiMreii for 

food to passing caravans.” — Pinen, Axab and Af., 213. V^de also p. 215. 

“ Survey Report, p. 97 ; Prueii, p 218. The tcsuvid of the methods em- 
ployed for tins purpose, given on page 97 of the Survey Report, and taken 
from tho accounts of Messrs Jackson and Martin, is concise and graphic. 
.Some statements, however, such as that slavc-raidmg was prevalent in East 
Africa prior to the advent of tho Company, and regaiding the treatment and 
disposal of slaves, &c. &c., are open to dissent, and any dogmatism on this 
subject without the closest possible study us to be deprecated in an official 
report to Government. 

^ Blue-book Africa, No. 6, August 1893. Recent news from Zanzibar (dated 
5th April 1893) informs ns of a dhow captured by H.M.S. Philomel with 
kidnapped slaves on board, and she was apparently cruising round the islands 
to fill up with others so obtained. 
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METHODS OF SUPPEESSING THE SLAVE-TRADE — ARMS AND 
LIQUOR-TRADE, 


Past methods — The slave-trade squadron — ^Direct co.st — Money, how expended 
— ludueot cost — Results — Percentage slaves rescued — Uisposiil of slaves 
— Good results of naval action — Consulates vice H.M.S London — Neoes- 
,sity of check at source — Suntniary — My sclienio for control of lakes — Ob- 
jections to gunboats — Armed trading sLeaniet — The land force — Laud 
convoys stopped — Scheme a gradual one — Cost — Cardinal Lavigone’s 
scheme— Use pf force pm se— Effeet of the defence of Karonga’s — Urgency 
of the matter — The Bru.ssels Act — Its stipulations — Import ol arins and 
liquor — East Africa — West Africa — Extetit of the trade — Nature of the 
liquor — Professions v practice. 


We liave glanced at the nature and extent of slavery in 
the preceding chapter, and I have indicated the methods 
of doing away with domestic slavery. It remains to say 
a few words relative to the modes of preventing the 
acquisition and the exjiort of slaves. In the jiast onr 
efforts have been solely confined to the latter, and we 
have allowed both slave-trading and slave- raiding to go 
on completely unchecked in the interior, limiting our 
action solely to the coast and the export of slaves by sea, 
Eor over half a century Great Britain has maintained 
^ a squadron in East African waters for the 

sinve-tiade suppression 01 the slave-trade, ihe small 
Squadron. number of .ships emjiloyed prevented this 
being even as efiective a blockade as was established 
on the West Coast. Thus O’Neill points out^ that the 

1 The Mozambique and Nyaso. Slave-Trade. H. E, O’Neill, B N., 1885, p. 8. 
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number in Mozambique -waters was usually two, and 
the length of coast to be watched was equal to that 
from La-ad’s End to the Shetland Isles. It must be 
borne in mind also that a warship, to be of any use in 
this task, had need to be especially equipped with a 
“ mosquito fleet ” of steam-pinnaces and small craft, 
capable of entering the shoal water in the creeks, where 
Imats of greater draught could not penetrate. “ The cost 
of this squadron in pounds sterling cannot, during the 
past fifty years,” says O’Neill (writmg in 1885), “have 
been much less than five million.s, whilst the loss of life 
from fevers and other diseases consequent upon the 
peculiar nature of the service, and the hardships of boat- 
work upon a dangerous coast. Have formed a sacrifice tire 
value of which is unappraisable.” ^ This is the verdict 
of a man himself engaged for many years in the task, 
and subsequently for five or six years Oonsril at Mozam- 
bique — the very heart and headquarters of the slaim- 
trade, to wliich he devoted his especial attention 
O’Neill is, moreover, the last man in the world to 
overstate a case, or to make an assertion without the 
closest possible investigation and the fullest statistics. 
His estimate of the cost of the squadron, on an average 
of fifty years, is £100,000 per annum. It 
has been more frequently estimated at 
£150,000.“ Another estimate, emanating from an official 
source, gave the cost as £80,000 per annum for the 
period between 1880 and 1890 p’ but this probably 
took no coiiiit of anything beyond the bare upkeep of 

1 Tlie MozaiiibujUG and Nyasa Slaye-Trade. H. E O’Neill, E.N., July 
1885, p. f). 

- Statement of Directors, Inipeml BritisE East Africa Oompany, May 
30tli, 1893. 

^ Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks. Uev H. -WtiUev, p. 4-1. The writer add.s ; 
“111 llie ten yeaia preceding iiiidsuimner 1890, we lost 282 officers and men, 
not including a gieat nuinher of seamen who were invalided home, and of 
whom many weie so iviecked hy fevei, sunstroke, and dysentery that they 
retired from the service to live on a small pittance at home.” 
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tlie squadron, -wliile the veiy latest writer on the sub- 
ject ^ names the sum expended during the last twenty 
years as “ something like four million sterling of public 
money,’' which gives a yearly average of ^200,000 
Monay-how enormous sum was expended as 

expended follows 

1. The cost of the squadron in East African waters. 

2. Prize-money awarded to officers and men. 

3 Bonus per head given of late years to the missions 
and others for the disposal of liberated slaves (£5 per 
slave). ^ 

4. The maintenance of the Nyasa Consulate, 

5. Three Vice-Consuls on the coast. 

6. Mail service along the coast. 

Indirectly there w'ere further taxes on our 

Inclheol Cost. 

resources : — 

1. The health of our naval officers and men suffered 
severely in the pi’osecution of their duties, involving an 
enormous amount of invalidmg to England. Many lives 
were sacrificed from the same cause, involving (a) a 
drain on our reserves of men ; {h) pensions to widows, &c. 

2. The consular and judicial staff in Zanzibar was 
largely employed in trying cases arising out of captures 
of clhows, assessing prize-money, and disposal of liberated 
slaves. 

3. The home offices had the extra work of revising 
these cases, and of dealing with reports, &c., arising out 
of slave-trade operations. 

1 Times, Aug 29th, 1893. 

2 The Church Missionary Society in East Africa received no slaves prior to 
1876, up to which date they were all sent to Bombay Eroin 1876 to 1884 
their returns are approximate only, and give the number at 921, From 1885 
to 1890 their returns are more accurate. In 1888 they received 152. In the 
other years the nuuihers received were veiy small. The largest numbers ever 
received were in 1875 (305) and in 1884 (209). In 1890 the hulk were sent to 
Mauritius, No slaves have been legistered as received by this Society since 
1890. They state that the majority of slaves have been handed over to E 
Catholic and other bodies. 
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For tMs direct and indirect expenditure botli of 
money and life, a very small percentage of 
slaves were liberated per annum — so small, 
indeed, as to be almost inappreciable in comparison with 
the numbers exported fiom the interior. A new difficulty 
and responsibility as regards tlie disposal of the liberated 
slaves was also incurred — a difficulty which was ne^er 
satisfactorily solved. The first plan was to hand them 
over to the mission.s (Protestant and Pt. Catholic), with- 
out paying the societies. But this plan laid Govern- 
ment under an obligation to the niission.s, and withui the 
last few years a grant has been made for each slave taken 
over. The sy,stem was, I believe, mipopular with the 
missions, and I think 1 may add in a general vaiy. 
unsatisfactory as regards the slaves themselves. 

In considering the efficacy of the operations by sea, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the num- peiceutase 
bers that perish on the march from the far 
interior — known to be an exceedingly heavy percentage- 
are left out of sight, as are also the numhers of other 
natives killed in the process of capturing the slave.s 
Dr Livingstone calculated (and he was a most careful 
man in his statements) that for 50,000 slaves brought 
to the coast, some 500,000 other natives come by their 
death, s, owing to the slaughter at the raid, the sub- 
sequent inevitable famine, and the diseases tliat break 
out where famine is, together with the deaths on the 
march to the coast ; nor would this seem to be by 
any means an excessive estimate. When one bear.s of 
40,000 slaves passing a single mission station ])bi' 
annum, ^ by one only of a network of parallel route,s, 


1 Tins was the number stated, to me by a inembor of tbe ITmversities 
Mission as tlie .approximate total that passed Ins station — Mnsiusi — situated 
on one of tbe numerous loada from the south of Nyiisa to tlip coast. Dr 
Pruen (The Arab and African, p 224) estimates that some 30,000 passed his 
station — Mpwapwa — m German Bast Afucii, and he puls dow u the output of 
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and one considers tlrat tliis is going on over a vast 
area of Africaj and has been continued for over three 
centuries (for the Arab but followed in the steps of 
the European), one wonders that the country has not 
long since been depopulated, and one realises the 
wonderful procreative power of the native, and the 
enormity of the evil. I have not myself ascertained the 
actual number of slaves liberated by our cruisers out of 
these millions affected by the slave-trade, but I see it 
is stated (I presume on accurate authority) by the com- 
piler of the Railway Survey Report to Government to be 
120 per annum on an average.^ 

After arrival at the coast, the large majority are 
of required by local landowners on the main- 
siaves. replace the deaths in their agricul- 

tural and household slaves. The residue are exported 
either to Zanzibar and Pemba, or (from the more south- 
ern poi’ts) direct to Madagascar, Arabia, Persia, &;c. 
In spite of the utmost vigilance, it is almost impossible 
to suppress the traffic from the mainlaiid to Zanzibar, 
siirce the slaves “on calm days can be taken over by 
ones and twos in canoes, and surreptitiously landed 
about the islands ” ; ^ or they may be detained on the 
coast till they pick up a little Swahili, and then shipped 
across openly, being described as natives of Zanzibar 
returning from the mainland.® The incidental risks 
merely enhance the price of the slave. The proof of it 
is in the fact that, although — in consequence of the 
Sultan’s decree of 1 8 73— all domestic slaves should have 
practically died out in Zanzibar in eleven years (1884), 
even now, after twenty years, the number of slaves shows 


slaves on the East Coast alone as not likely to be less than 100,000 a yeai . 
These two lines of export are wholly distinct — the one from Nyasa to Lindi, 
&Q ; the other from the north of Tanganyika to Bagamoyo, &o. 

1 Page 101. 

^ Mr. Eodd to Lord Eosehery, Blue-book Africa, No, 6, 1893, p, 1. 

^ Pruen, The Arab and African, p. 223. 
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no appreciable diminiitioDj and tlie price is said to be tbe 
same, though the demand has increased. Nay, there is 
even a siu’plns, as of old, for over-sea export ! (See p. 
187.) This proves that, as regards the export of slaves 
froiii the mainland to these islands, all the vigilance of 
our cruisers has been completely powerless to effect any 
appreciable result, and that therefoi'e we must consider 
that our effective action by sea has been wholly hmited 
to decreasing the small residuum of the over-sea-borne 
slaves, which doubtless it has.^ And so the vast 
majority of the slaves required for use on the coast 
plantations, and iii the clove e, states and the house- 
holds ill Zanzibar and Pemba, remain wholly unaffected 
by our slave-trade iiolicy, which, moreover, as I have 
said, effects nothing towards the mitigation of the 
atrocities committed in the raids, or tbe horrors and the 
deaths en -route to the coast. 

It IS not to he inferred, however, that I, or any one 
else, advocate that the naval supervision of of 

the coast should be abolished m toto ; for it 
is, and always was, a great check to the sea-borne traffic, 
especially off the Portuguese littoral, and acts as a deter- 
rent to slave exportation. It tends to keep alive that 
national enthusiasm in a noble and disinterested object 
which will assuredly, in the years that are to come, form 
a bright page in the records of the mneteeiith century. 
Much has been achieved, under circumstances singularly 
difficult. The sea-borne traffic might, howmver, be abso- 
lutely crushed at once, were the nations of Europe to 
unite in unanimously declai'iiig the traffic to be piracy. 
It was useless for us and some others to do this (in 
1824)' so long as the example was not followed by all 


1 Maokay desoi'i’bes our action ky means of a " slave-trode squadron” on the 
coast as plugging up tlie aperture of a -wound, that the pus may find no exit. 
(Life of Mackay, pp. 347, 427.) See alto Wilson, Uganda, &o , vol. i. p, 344. 

^ Eastoe Teall, Slavery and the Slave-Trade, p. 20. 
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other nations, for our sole declaration did not give us 
the right to touch a foreign vessel engaged in the slave- 
trade. 

I have (j). 6J et seqq) discussed the question of the 
Nyasa Consulate, and shown that its establishment was 
absolutely useless so far as the slave-trade was con- 
cerned, and merely led to new difficulties and anomalies, 
It marked, however, a new departure, and indicated the 
growing prevalence of the conviction that our action by 
sea was insufficient. 

I have alrea.dy narrated that these views were more 
or less present to my own mind even before I landed at 
Quilimane, and the conviction that the evil should be 
dealt with nearer its source, and a portion of the money 
now spent solely on the coast applied to a scheme which 
should have this object in view, had become strengthened 
by a fuller knowledge of the matter. When 1 returned 
from Karouga’s to Blantyre in Aug. 1888, on account of 
the critical condition of my wounds, I set Lo wor]?, 
during my four weeks’ rest there, to draw out a scheme 
for the suppression of the slave-trade along the water- 
way of the lakes. 

This scheme, which I drew up in two long articles full 
Scheme for con- statlstlcs of cost, &c., I wlll briefly sum- 

troiofLfikes. mai'lse here. I advocated that two light-' 
draught steamers should he placed on the Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika, each about 65 ft. long and 30 tons 
weight. I obtained from those, whose experience best 
enabled them to afford accurate information ^ (and who 
had actually superintended the building of such a 
steamer in Glasgow, and its transport to Nyasa), the 
fullest statistics regarding initial cost in Glasgow, freight 
to Africa and cost of transport up country, and of 
placing them on the lakes. They would have a special 
armament for fighting purposes, but would he primarily 

To Mr Eredenak Morrison I was especially indebted. 
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intended as a means of trans^iort. The real coercive 
force would consist of a body of soldiers, whose head- 
quarters would be on tlie plateau between the lakes — 
a cool and bracing situation, where their health w^ould 
in all probability be excellent. The upkeep of the 
steamers, including' replacements of men, wear and tear 
of all gear, &c., the pay of the men, a fund for casualties, 
invalidings, &c., were all carefully made out. 

I have always been opposed to the idea of placing 
gunboats on the lake. I can fully appre- oi>]ec'tions to 
oiate (1) the enormous moral effect they 
will produce ; (2) the value of the base of operations 
— a movable base, — which they will constitute on the 
waters of the lake ; (3) the guarantee they give that 
the British Government is wholly committed to a 
forward policy , (4) the incalculahle effect of naval 
discipline and organisation. But — and it is a very 
serious hut — (1) I hold that the enormous outlay 
on their maintenance, not to speak of their initial 
cost, and the expense of placing them on the lake, 
could be more advantageously utilised. (2) That the 
invalidings of officers and men, in such a climate, will 
be a terrible drain both in men and money. (3) That 
it will ]oractically involve an impossible dual command. 
(4) That with the destruction of the few dhows (pro- 
bably not half a dozen) on Nyasa in the first ten 
days, their task will be practically accomplished, and 
their utility minimised. That this can be done by an 
ordinary trading steamer has already been proved by 
the Domira. (5) The shape of Nyasa — its great length 
(360 miles) and its narrownes,s (60 to 15 miles)— 
renders it pecidiarly nniidapted for giufijoat operations ; 
for, even in the absence of dhows, large canoes could 
make the passage of the narrow ferry by night, while 
dhows could elude capture, even by day, with a favour- 
ing wind, by running into shoal water. (6) The scope 
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of tlieir operations ■would, of course, lie confined to 
tire lake, or within a ■very narrow radius by land, for it 
would hardly he maintained that the primary object of 
a gunboat was to carry out land operations. What is 
wanted, however, is a land control, and effective adminis- 
tration. (7) It is possible to conceive that the methods 
and example of British blue -jackets would not be wholly 
in accord with the peculiar influence extended through 
a number of years over Nyasaland by the English and 
Scotch missions, who form a powerful element. The 
scheme I proposed appeared to me to afford the advan- 
tages claimed for the gunboats, without the serious 
disadvantages which I have poointed out. 

An equally effective base would be afforded by the 
Atmed tracims aimed trading steamer, wliicli, while aftbrd- 
stoamer. greater facility and accommodation for 

the transpoort of troops, would not be open to the ob- 
jections I have specified. Moreover, such a transpoort 
steamer would be available for trade and conveyance of 
stores, when not required for operations against the 
slave-trade, and could thus partially defray the cost of 
her maintenance. That a gu^aboat would not he avail- 
able for such purposes is demonstrated by tlie fact that 
a small transport steamer is to be placed on the lake, in 
order to supply the wants of the gunboats. 

In my alternative scheme I estimated for the main- 
tenance of a sufficient native force, of which. 

The knrl force. 

if possible, a nucleus and the non-commis- 
sioned officers and native officers .should he recruited in 
India, and the rest locally. The headquarters, as 
already stated, would he on the Nyasa-Tanganyika 
jilateau, in a strong and impregnable position. Small 
subsidiary garrisons would be placed at certain strategic 
points on both lakes (prominently the two ferries on 
Nyasa). Effective communication would be maintained 
mth headquarters by means of heliographs, for which 
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the hills -which surround the lake ofler facilities. A 
system of spies to furnish mformatio]! concerning 
the movements of slave caravans was also suggested. 
If news reached any outpost of the arrival of a caravan 
of slaves at any point (either before or after they 
had crossed the lake), it would be at once dash eel 
to headquarters, and the steamer would embark an 
adequate force, and sail for the spot. If the demand for 
the liberation of the slaves were not complied with, the 
force would attack by land, and the guns of the steamer 
would open fire from the lake side. The village must 
of necessity siuT’ender before the well-directed attack of 
disciplined and well-armed troops, supported from the 
lake by the steamer. By way of punishment, any village 
thus caught in Jlaymnte delicto would have its stockades 
levelled, and a jrrohibition enforced against their re- 
construction, and all dhows and sea-going canoes, capable 
of crossing the lake, destroyed. One or two such 
examples would suffice, and the conveyance of slaves 
across the lake would be finally abandoned — the two 
or three existing dhows having been burned, and the 
fortified villages of the Slavens dismantled. 

The steamer, except when engaged in transporting 
troops, would he available for carrying cargo. convoys 
The Nyasa steamer would have the sup- 
plies for the military force and for the Tanganyika 
steamer to convey, hut the latter would be compara- 
tively fi’ee to prosecute a ti’ade around the shores of the 
Tanganyika, and even to foster the legitimate trade of 
the “ Arabs ” by conveying their goods. The produce so 
collected wmuld he carried down on the return journeys 
of the Nyasa steamer : this would materially diminish 
the expenses of their maintenance. 

Of course, as soon as the slave-traders found that 
the passage of the lake was blocked, they would march, 
their caravans round the lake, as indeed very many of 
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tliem did, even •when there was no obstacle to the lake 
passage. In this case, the gunboat becomes a “ white 
elephant ” : its raison d’etre has ceased. By the scheme 
I proposed, however, as soon as the spies or scouts 
brought information that a slave convoy was marching 
eastwards, say Prom the Senga country to the coast, 
round the north of the lake, the troops would be at 
once despatched, with the .same result as though the 
passage of the lake liad been attempted. By this 
means I hoped that an iinpas, sable barrier would be 
extended from the north end of Tanganyika, along 
its waters and acros,s' the plateau between it and Nyasa 
(150 miles) — where the headquarters of the force would 
be (with a station on each lake), — thence along the 
waters of Nyasa, and down the Sliird to the Murchison 
Eapids, — a total distance of over ) 100 miles. As there 
are no slave routes soutli of the Murchison Eapids,^ and 
various boats and steamers joatrol the waters of the 
lower Shire and Zambesi, the cordon drawn woidd be 
practically from the sea, along tlie Zambesi, Shird, and 
lake waterway, to the north of Tanganyika. 

I did not advocate hot-headed and over-liasty mea- 
soiienie a sures ; foi' I pointed out that a considerable 

gradual one, time must ela,pse before the Nyasa steamer 
could be placed on the lake — probably eight months or 
a year. This period I intended to devote to the raising, 
equipping, ancl drilling of the native force, which would 
number at first as many as 1000 men. By the selection 
of energetic and capable officers (I already had offers from 
one or two first-rate men to take service under me in this 
task), together with native officers and non-commissioned 
officers from India — where I anticipated that I could per- 
sonally enlist some good Pathans, who had served under 
me, were I allowed to do so—I hoped that by the time 

^ It would appear that a route southwards does exist, hut it is stated that 
it has been effectually closed by a foit lately built by Mr Johnston. 
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the Nyasa steamer was ready tlie force would he in a 
fairly efficient state. Operations would then he begun 
on Nyasa, with the whole force devoted to this portion 
of the line alone. Meanwhile, this steamer would be 
utilised in pushing rpo gradually the sections of the 
second steamer, and the force on the plateau would 
superintend its further conveyance to Tanganyika. 
This, I calculated, would take a year or eighteen months 
at the very least, by which time we should, I hoped, be 
ready to commence operations on the northern lake. My 
calculations were very carefully made. 

The initial cost of the steamers was known, since 
similar vessels had already been built for 
Lake Nyasa. The carriage up country was ' 

calculated on actual exjjeriment, and was further sub- 
stantiated by contracts offered me (which I still hold). 
The estimate for the upkeep of the steamers, tire 
annual replacements (invalidings, &c.), was based qn 
the result of experience, and submitted to the criticism 
of those who had resided longer in Nyasaland than I 
had, and who had themselves had charge of steamers, 
and could estimate the sum necessary for repairs and 
maintenance. The cost of the force was worked out, in- 
clusive of pay of all ranks, equipmeiit, stores, medicines, 
and medical attendance, &c. 

This scheme, drawn out in the form of two articles for 
the press, was submitted to the ' Contemporary Review ’] 
but, in its present form, it was too technical, and dealt 
too fully with minutim to be suitable for a monthly 
magazine. The Rev H. Waller then, at the request of 
the editor, wrote the article entitled “Two Ends of a 
Slave Stick,” which appeared in the ‘ Contemporary ’ for 
April 1889, in which he reviewed tlie scheme, and quoted 
long extracts from it. This he was well qualified to do, 
both from his personal residence in Nyasaland, and his 
lifelong devotion to the anti-slavery cause, which had 
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constituted him an acknowledged authority on the 
subject. He described the scheme as the 'b’ig’ht end of 
the stick” ; the measures hitherto undertaken being the 
“ wrong end.” 

Meanwhile, at the veiy time that I had been matur- 
ing these plans in Africa, and transmit ting 

Oardina.l , ° _{■ i , • • • i “ 

Lavigerie’b them to itngiand, by a curious coincidence 

SCllQTllO* ^ 

a movement had been set on foot through- 
out Europe hy Cardinal Lavigerie, who had undertaken 
to preach an ” Anti-Slavery Crusade.”^ He, too, had 
advocated measures of repression at the source of the 
evil; but his scheme of independent crusading-parties 
did not recommend itself to many of those who were 
best informed on the conditions of the question.® 

It is true that I myself advocated the use of force, but 
it was force suppjorted hy a very definite and complete 
organisation. In the main it was defensive rather than 
aggressive. “ It is my belief,” I wrote, " that a con- 
sistent, conciliatory attitude, combined with a stern pro- 
hibition against the slave-trade, the disregard of which 
would involve vvar and a Nemesis of loss and destruction, 
would soon lead to the abandonment of the slave-trade 
in this part of Africa.” Legitimate commerce and trade 
should, I urged, he promoted by every possible means, 
while a line would be drawn along the heart of Africa, 
useoiFoiae ‘^■^7 attempt of the Slavers to break 

through that line would be met hy force. 
Thus peaceful methods would go hand in hand with 
prohibition supported by force. The latter would be 
applied only in resistance to aggression ; it was not 
unlawful, since Nyasaland was as yet "^No-man's 
Land”' — ^moreover, hostilities had been gratuitoiisly 
begun by the Slavers, and Lord Salisbury, the Premier 


' Mackay supported this scheme. — Letter m Times, Jan, 1889 ; Life, 
p. 434, 

? FidcOoeioive Measures againstthe Slave-Trade, hy Captain Lugard, p. 13. 
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and Foreign Minister, speaking of the figlifcing on 
Nyasa, had stated in the House of Loids, that the pro- 
secution of the ''noble efforts” against Slavery in this 
locality “ must be left to private enterprise.” Lastly, 
the mode in which I advocated that force shoidd be 


applied was essentially unlike airy independent fili- 
bustering scheme, with no base of operations nor any 
adecprate organisation and communications. The scheme 
depended for its feavsibility on the fact of a tli rough 
communication with the sea, along’ a waterway fur- 
nished with steamers, a.rrd a transport service in the 
bauds of well-established Companre,s. It had a definite 
olrject, — the protection of tire lives of the white men 
settled all along its length ; the formation of a harrier 
to the slave-trade, and a check to that great combina- 
tion of the forces of Islam and of the slave-traders, the 
clanger of which, is not even now past, and which, I fear, 
the courageous hut ill-advised attempts of Crusaders 
may only precipitate. 

In my opinion, if I may say so, the stand w'e made at 
Karonga’s staved off this combination for jjif. toftie 
the time, wlilch else had already been unfait niifuuM ot 
accompli. For we know that Mlozi was in 
league with Jnmbe to the soirtli, whose irlaiis to march 
overland and join him were known to me. Juinbe 
was hand-ill- glove with Mpoiida and Makanjila, to south 
and east. On the north-east, Mlozi was snjiplied with 
men and arms by Salim bin Nasur of Senga, and I heard, 
on the best authority, that it was he who had told 
Mlozi to attack the British. On the north-west, 
Itamathan, the lieutenant of Kabinida, one of the most 
powerful of the slavers of Tippoo Tib, was actually the 
leader in Mlozi’s attack, and was eventually killed. 
Karonga’s was a point of the utmost strategic importance ; 
it commanded the ferry at Deep Bay, and separated the 
1 Times, July 7th, 1888. 
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nortliern body of slave-raiders, against wboni we were 
fighting, from the southern The Slavers knew this, or 
they would never liawe fought us they did, spending 
money and men on a protracted war; nor could a man 
of yesterday, like MioEi, have held out had he not been 
supported by far more powerful allies, 

Moreover, the gratuitous attack of the Slavers upon 
the British was a wholly new and unpirecedented depar- 
ture in Africair history, hlever, up to the time of this 
attaclc, had the Arah.s or Slavers dared to engage in war 
with the British, whose influence they knew to he 
supreme at Zanzibar, Such an attack, therefore, meant 
no common quarrel, and indicated the inception of a 
great movement. And so Karonga’s held the Gate,” 
and Nyasaland, thauk God, is to-day the “British 
Central African Protectorate,” iiisten,d of a great slave- 
raiding, Mohammedan emprire, stretching from Stanley 
Falls to the Zambe,si, and embracing both shore, s of 
Nyasa, a,s I firmly believe — and so do several far-seeing 
men, who have had every local means of forming a, 
judgment — that it was within an ace of becoming, The 
grand waterway of the Zambesi, and Shir6, and Nyasa, 
to Tanganyika is reserved to Great Britain. In looking 
back on the events which led to the,se results, I feel 
proncl that my , services have been found worthy to 
be utilised to some small extent in so gj’eat an achieve- 
ment. 

If I have unduly digressed, I must crave my reader's 
pardon. My object was to show how the organisation 
of these various slaving parties is carried on, and how 
they render each other support, and what is the ulti- 
mate goal towards which this organisation and these 
ramification.s are tending. As I write I feel a strong 
desire to throw into the fire the mere tale of my per- 
sonal travels — to abandon my intention of writing on 
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the commercial prospects of East Africa, to 'slide' 
the story of ' adventure ’ aud of sport, and to liuut 
myself solely to this engrossing subject of uifjeiiL'y<.rtiie 
the slave- tiade The subject is so large, 
and it is so pitiful. Even those in England who, amid 
the engagements and pleasures of their social 
tious, find time to champion the cause of the slave, 
understand so little of the real state of tlie case. So 
niueii nonsense and “ bunknm ” is talked ! Vivid appeals 
are made to the imagination, aud to mere sentiment and 
honor-niongei'y — as though, forsooth, we must have our 
palates tickled by a few blood-curdling atrocities (thougk 
of these, as I and others have shown, there are plenty), 
and our pharisaical philanthropy (juickened liy pictures 
of agonised slaves in impossible fettei'S (which would 
anchor a mau-o -war), pleading with clasped liaiids, before 
we can put our bands into our pockets and produce the 
coin which stamps our .sympathy as sincere, or give ouv 
efforts to the advocacy of a cause which, without these 
enibellishmeuts of blood and thunder and clanking 
chains, should appeal to our mere humanity, simply 
because it is tlie cause of those who have no champion 
— nay, who do not even know the depth of their own 
degradation, because they have never experienced its 
contrast ! 

These plans, however, are out of date, and a matter of 
ancient history. Africa has now been almost completely 
divided up among the nations of Europe. Nyasaland 
lias become a British Protectorate. Europe and America 
have sent their representatives to a great International 
Conference. Seventeen delegates of the Great Powers 
have met at Brussels, and exaiuiued the whole question 
of the .slave-trade, and the means for its snp- 

• rpi • 1 ■ ITT The Biiissols Act 

pression. Ineir conclusions are embodied 

in the " General Act of Brussels,” which the Powers 
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represented liave ratified, and pledged tfioinselves to 
carry out. It pioliibits ilie import of arras (including 
percussion gnus, and excluding only flint-locks with 
unrifled barrels) into districts declared to be infested liy 
the slave-trade. It lays down the principle that the 
slave-trade must he suppressed by the development of 
commerce , by tbe improvement of communications by 
roads, railways, &c., and by tbe establishment of fortified 
posts and effective administration in the interioi’. All 
this we are now pledged, by iiiteriiational treaty obliga- 
tions, to undertake And finally, let us note that the 
Brussels Act takes count of no distinction between 
spheres of infiuence (whether under chartered com- 
panies or not), ])iotectorate8, or possessions. Bor the 
purposes of the Act, a Power is pledged to carry out 
all its obligations, in any country whatsoever, in which 
it claims to have an exclusive influence. 

Let us pausefor a moment to see liowtbese international 

treaty obligations, incurred at a conference 

Tt., itipnl.itioii., T X J.7 • X r 

sunimonocl at the instance of our (r^ueen, 
have been carried out by ourselves. The general 
scope and nature of our pledges, I shall discuss in 
chapter xli. (pp. 573-578). The maintenance of effec- 
tive administration and the establishment of fortified 
posts, as well as the construction of railways and 
roads, are also dealt with elsewhere (see chapters xlii., 
xliii.; also chapter xvii.). The promotion of legitimate 
commerce is synonymous Avith the establishment of effec- 
tive admiiiisti ation. We will here glance only at the 
last point — the importation of arms — premising that 
impoitoiaims West African Protectorates are within 
and hqnoi, slave-trade zone. Linked with the 

question of the import of arms is that of the traffic 
in spirituous liquors — also legislated against by the 
Brussels conference. 
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West Aliicii 


I am g'lad to be able to bear witnes.s, that in all 
that fi-reat portion of Africa of which I 
am writing — Nyasaland and Jontish Jtast 
Africa — so far as I know, the British have not im- 
ported, for sale to the natives, one single pint of in- 
toxicating liquor Moreover, in Aug. 1892 the Sultan 
of Zanzibar placed his dominions within the zone 
of the proliibition of the sale of spirits, under the 
terms of the Brussels Act. Li(|uoi' is imported up the 
Zambesi by traders of other nationalities, and the vile 
concoctions sold by the Dutch and Poi-tuguese at Sena 
(as I have seen), have already lowered both the vendor 
and the buyer. ^ 

I wish I could say that our hands are as clean on the 
West Coast. There — to take one instance 
only — in our Oil Rivers Protectorate (Old 
Calabar), a revenue of J87,695 per annum has lately 
been ' created ’ by customs levied on imports alone. Out 
of this large sum .£68,740 is realised by the duties on 
arms, jiowder, and spirits (and this does not include ale, 
beer, porter, claret, ammunition and cartridges, &c., for 
Europeans). The total value of the sjiirits which are 
allowed to lie imported into this British Protectorate 
(exclusive of all wine, ale, beer, Avliich amount to £!501l) 
13 £135,116, representing f,55d,75i gallons of gin and 
rum, besides other spirits. Of this, £21,735 Extuniofthe 
worth is exported from Great Britain As 
regaids arms and powder, the total value of the imports 
during this one year (Aug. Isb, 1891, to Aiig. 1st, 1892) 
was £41,021, which does not include 33lr million gun- 
caps (value £1890), of which close on 33 millions came 
from England ; nor does it include £593 worth of ammu- 
nitioa and cartridges imported (like the caps) free. The 


1 jNIr. Rankin (Scottiisli Geograplucal Magazine, vol. i\ p. 238) indorses 
this in the strongest possible tenns from his own observation. 
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repi'esented liave ratified, and jjledged themselves to 
carry out. It prohibits the import of arms (including 
percussion gnus, and excluding only flintdocks with 
uurifled barrels) into districts declared to be infested by 
the slci'/e- trade. It lays dovm the principle that the 
slave-trade must he suppressed by the development of 
commerce ; hy the improvement of communications by 
loads, railways, Ac.; and by tbe establisliraeiit of fortified 
posts and elleclive udin ini strati on iii the interior. All 
this we are no\v pledgeil, by international treaty obliga- 
tions, to undertake. And finally, let us note that the 
Brussels Act take.s count of no chstinotioii between 
spheres of iiiflueuce (whether under oliarfcerod com- 
panies or not), protectorates, or possessions. Bor the 
purposes of the Act, a Power is pledged to carry out 
all its obligations, in any country Avhataoever, in wbioli 
it claims to have an exclusive influence. 

Let us pausefor a moment to see how these international 

treaty obligations, incuii'ed at a conference 

It') stllillldtlOllS 1 I fl • I n 

.snujiiioned at the instance or onr Queen, 
have been carried out hy ourselves. The general 
scope and nature of our pledges, I shall discuss in 
chapter xli. (pp. ST'S- 578) The maintenance of effec- 
tive administration and the establishment of fortified 
posts, as well as the construction of railways and 
I'oads, are also dealt with elsewhere (see chapters slii., 
xliii.; also chapter xvii ). The promotion of legitimate 
commerce is synonymous with the establishment of effec- 
tive administration. We will here glance only at the 
last point — the importation of arms— premising tliat 
Import of auns ^iir West African Protectorates are within 
ani liquor slave-trade zone. Linked with the 

question of the import of arms is that of the traffic 
in spirituous liquors— also legislated against by the 
Brussels conference. 
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West AUica. 


I am glad to he able to bear witness, that in all 
tliat p'reat portion of Africa of rvbicli 1 

® lllcisfc iVfllGil. 

am -writing — Nyasalaiid aiul Britisli East 
Africa — so far as I Inio-w, the British, have not im- 
ported, for sale to the natives, one single pint of in- 
toxicating liquor. Moreover, in Aug. 1892 the Sultan 
of Zanzibar placed bis dominions within the zone 
of the prohibition of the sale of spirits, under the 
terms of the Brussels Act. Liquor is imported up the 
Zambesi by trader, s of other nationalities, and the vile 
concoctions sold by the iJutch and Portuguese at Sena 
(a.s I have seen), have already lowered both the vendor 
and the buyer. ‘ 

I wish I could say that our hands are as clean on the 
West Coast. There — to take one instance 
only — in our (,)il Rivers Protectorate (Old 
Calabar), a revenue of £87,695 per annum has lately 
been ‘ created ’ by customs levied on imports alone. Out 
of this large sum £68,740 is realised by the duties on 
arms, powder, and spirits (and this does not include ale, 
beer, porter, claret, ammunition and cartridges, &c., for 
Europeans). The total value of the spirits which aie 
allowed to be imported into this British Protectorate 
(exclusive of all wine, ale, beer, which amount to £5011) 
is £125,116, representing 757 gallons of gin and 

rum, besides other spirits. Of this, £21,735 
worth is exported from Great Britain. As 
regards arms and jiovvder, the total value of the imports 
during this one year (Aug. Ist, 1891, to Aug. 1st, 1892) 
wms £41,021, which doe.s not include SS'I million gun- 
caps (value £1890), of which close on 33 millions came 
from England ; nor does it include £5931 worth of ammu- 
nition and cartridges imported (like the caps) free. The 

^ Mr. E.mkm (rieoUwli Geographital Magazine, vol. ix p 238) indoisess 
this m the .strongest possible terms from liis own observation. 
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sum I have named represents a total import for one 
year of guns (16,398 being from England), 

66S,7S6 Ib. of gimpoivder, all from England, and 
90,982 lb. of lead, of which. 87,142 lb. is from England. 

I rpiote these figures from the statistics of the Oil Elver 
Protectorate, because it is the very latest return (last 
year’s^) we have from West Africa, and because the 
success of our “commercial develoinnent ” there has 
recently been the subject of great gratulation. Add to 
these figures the imports of arms and spirits tlirough 
Lagos, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone, all of them 
British colonies, and we shall I'ealise the extent of the 
evil.“ 

Possibly iny readers may not know what kind of 
xiihiva of tho stufilthis gin is which is imported into West 
Liuuot, Africa? In Nov ember 1892 I was stay- 

ing with a Glasgow merchant, one of the class of men 
it does one good to meet — practical, honest, and straight- 
forward. He told me that lie had been engaged, not in 
the manufactui'e of the liquor, but merely in its trans- 
port ; yet, when he discovered the real facts about it, 
he resigned all connection, however remote, with its 
exportation, rather than soil his hands in such traffic, 
A Liverpool merchant, trading with the West Coast of 
Africa, carried out a similar resolve. The former one 
day stated to a friend, that a whole case of this stuff, 
as it stood on the ship’s deck, did not cost more than 
2s. The friend was incredulous. To prove the truth 
of his statement, he liad the exact details calcu- 
lated. The total cost was Is, 9-|d. ! This included the 

1 Foreign Office Annual Series, No llUl Africa, 

“ Gapt Jacques, who Is fighting against the slave-traders in the Nyangwe 
district, ooniplain.s bitterly of the supplies of arms and powder which reach 
them Lieut. Uhanisa, who defeated them at Kasongo, is said to have captured 
600 guns iiiipoitcd jmiii Zan-^tiar (Zanz, Gaz,, April 5th, 1893) , and Dr 
Cross says that m Nyas.dand “there never was a time m the history of the 
lake when the BLavor.s weie so well supplied with arms and powder " These 
arc the results of this vast importation 
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wood, tlie makiug of the j)acking'case, tlie nails, bottles, 
corks, labels, tmnspoi’t charges, and the hqnor. De- 
ducting all the extra items, what was the cost of the 
actual spirit 1 He told me it was, absolutely and 
literally, poison. 

Aud we, who, as a nation, posed at the Brussels Con- 
ference as champions of the natives of Africa •piofe&f.ions 
— we who were loudest in our assertions, 
that the greatest curse to Africa was the importation 
of spirits — who held Mansion-House meetings to urge 
on the Ooiiferencc the expediency of including the pra- 
hibition of the import of spirits in the scope of the work 
of the delegates, and protested a.t the hesitation of other 
nations to accept our dictum — this is our practice 1 — 
not merely in “ No-man’s Land,” or a sphere of influence, 
hut in British Croion Colonies and in a British Pro- 
tectorate ’ 

Look at your atlas, and you will find that in a map a 
foot square of the African continent you could cover the 
whole Oil Piivers Protectorate with a split pea ! Yet the 
Foreign Office returns winch I have rproted .show that in 
a single year — last year — the impjort amounted to over 
I:} million gallons of cheap liquor, 02,272 gun,s, and over 
half-a-milhon lb. of powde)-. Tt is true that this unport, 
prior to April 1892 (the date of the final ratification of 
the Brussels Act), was not an absolute breach of inter- 
national treaty, but it.s continuance since that date is in 
direct violation of our qdedges. 

We, above all other's, have protested the evils of the 
import of arms. Yet, as you travel through Africa, and 
look at the guii.s of the slave-raiders, or the natives, in 
the far interior, you will fiird the Auist majority to he of 
British manufacture. Nor, when I wa,s on Nyasa in 
1888, did the African Lakes Company refrain from this 
traffic, for they sold both guns and powder, and tlieir 
stores were full of both for sale. The Imperial British 
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East Africa Company have strictly prohibited this sale. 
They have also taken means to prevent the importation 
of arms by Arabs or traders. In the chapters on 
Uganda I have alluded to the sale of arms in German 
territory. This, tip to April 1892 , was no breach of 
the Brussels Act, which had not come into force up to 
the time I left Uganda ; moi’eover, the sale or ba]-ter, 
by natives, of arms already in their possession, across 
an inland frontier, is a matter whoUy apart from the 
question of the import of miuiitions into Afi’ica. 
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OHAPTEE, IX. 

SAIL AGj\IN fob AFRICA — MOMBASA TO MAKONGENI. 


Nyasa sclieme i)0&tponed — Sail for Africa — Arrive Monibusa' — News of Nyasa- 
land — And Uu:uiitTu — Mr Mackenzie .suggests my going tliero—Scheme for 
opening lip Sabuldii — And tiying animal trunspoit — Fiigitive-bLivequestioii 
— Its linstury — Missions Iiiirbouriug slaves — Saved by Kiik — The Ai alls 
hostile — Mission pledges forgotten — Slaves redeemecl — Bcsults — Fugitive 
slaves legal projieity — My scheme of sclf-redeniptioii — ^Slaves as feui' 
nitlurcr — Wilson — Start tor the interior — The Giriaina — Customs, &o. — 
Descuption of country — Shauri at Fuladoyo — The scheme accepted — The 
Arabs agi'ee — Iload-cutting — Anivc Makongoui — Nature of the country — 
Eetuen to Mombasa — Marlra,$see servants — ^Back to Makongeni — Success 
so far — Willingness of the men — Drumiuoiid on. the Zanzibari — His origin 
and character — Language — Makongeni people accept the scheme, 

Mr Rhodes liaving proceeded to the Cape, I ascer- 
tained that no hnal amalgamation of the iSouth African 
and African Lakes Companies was likely to he effected 
till the sjiring of the following year (1890), and that 
meantime Mr J ohnston had gone to Karouga’s to effect 
a settlement. My undei'taking with Mr Rhodes, there- 
fore, remained in abeyance, a.nd, as the wound in my left 
arm began to break out with the cold of the coming 
winter, I gladly accepted a kind offer from Sir W. 
Mackinnoii of a passage to Mombasa and back for my 
health in one of his ships. I wa.s still at liberty, for, 
though the AVar Office had cancelled the year’s leave 
granted to me, I was unattached for duty, awaiting the 
return of my regiment from India in the early spring. 
I jiurposed, therefore, only a few weeks’ stay in Mom- 
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basa. I was anxious in some way to acknowledge iny 
free passage, and therefore gdadly undertook to make 
any suggestions regarding the opeiutions of the Imperial 
British. East Africa Company which some experience of 
campaigning and of work similar to this might prompt. 

On these terms I started on Nov. 3d, 1889, having 
spent five mouths in England since my return from 
Njasalauch My fellow-pas, sengers on the Aruwimi in- 
cluded Sir Charles Euan-Smith, who was on his way to 
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Zanzibar to resume the duties of his appointment as 
Consul-General, and with him was Mr E. J. L. Berkeley, 
Senior Vice-Consul. Mr G. S. Mackenzie, who was about 
to take up the duties of Administrator of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company for a short period, was 
also a passeng’er, and he was accompanied by a number 
of junior ofiicers of tbe same company. 

On Dec. 6th we arrived at our destination. News 
met us by Eeuter s telegrams of the Portuguese aggres- 
sions on the Shire, and the energetic action of our 
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Government with regal'd to them. I saw witli pleasure 
that Great Britain was now fully alive to the importance 
of the question, and that otir work at Karonga’s, and the 
interest it had awakened, had aided in some degree 
in ojiening the eyes of those at home to the subject of 
the slave-trade, and the urgency of retaining onr hold on 
the west shore of Nyasa, if the missions were to survive, 
and Eui'opean influence was not to give place to the 
aggression of the slave-raiders and the Islam creed. I 
saw, also, that my own .services in respect of Mr Bhodes’ 
jiroposals were no longer required ; indeed, shortly after- 
wards, on the formation of the British Central African 
Protectorate, Mr Johnston was appointed Iinjierial 
Gommls.sioner, and Mr PJiodes engaged to provide him 
with i! to, 000 per annum, the sum which he had offered 
to place at my disposal to carry out the previous scheme. 

We also heard news from Uganda, 'flie Rev E. C. 
Gordon, a missionary, wrote the story of the I'evolutions 
which had occurred in that country, the deposition of 
Mwanga, and the ousting of the Christians by the 
Mohammedans, &c. Colonel Euan-Smith and Mr Mac- 
kenzie were lioth strongly of opinion that an effort 
should be made to establi.sh the Company's administra- 
tion there ; and Mr Mackenzie at this early date 
{Nov. 1889), sounded me as to my willingness to com- 
mand an expedition to Uganda. My interests were 
all in Nyasaland, but the task proposed to me seemed 
one which was as great, and offered as much scope, as 
the one I had at first expected to undertake ou Nyasa, 
but which now had been confided to another. I there- 
fore readily accepted his proposal, with the proviso that 
if I .should be required in Nyasaland — for as yet the 
Protectorate had not been declaied, nor had Mr 
Johnston lieeii appoiirted, and I did not know whether 
I should still be called upon to fulfil my obligations with 
Mr Rhodes — I should be free to go there, provided the 
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plans for Uganda had not taken definite shape, and 
provided, of course, tiiat the War Office sanction was 
obtained. It liad been decided — I do not know for 
what reason — to defer any immediate action ; perhaps 
news was expected from Mr Jackson (who was in com- 
mand of a large expedition in the interior) which might 
modify the views of the directors 

Meantime, Mr Mackenzie proposed to me to under- 
take the exploration of the Sabakhi river, and to open it 
up as a, route into the interior, to supersede the old 
trade route vid the Taru desert, in which the scarcity of 
water (especially during the hot months) caused the 
greatest possible difficulties to caravans. My idea of 
the method to be followed in opening up a country like 
Africa, was to build small stations as centres of trade, 
colonisation, &c., and so, by extending slowly but effec- 
tually from our base on the sea-board, to build up a 
wedge of civilisation which should gradually extend 
further and further into the interior, each furthest out- 
post being connected with a series of stations behind it, 
up to which an effective administration should have 
already made itself felt. This was the plan long ago 
advocated by Gordon. The Company, however, already 
had a detached post at Machako’s, 350 miles inland, and 
Mr Jackson rvas to build another in Kavirondo, on the 
lake shore, nnconnected with the base, and 660 miles 
from the coast. Between Machako’s and the sea there 
was no connecting link at all — no roads and no adminis- 
tration. The object of my present journey was to con- 
nect this station with the coast administration ; and 
should I find that the Sabakhi offered a feasible route 
for transport, I had authority to establish small stations 
at intervals along the line. 

These, I proposed, should he some 50 miles (viz., four 
marches) apart in the first instance, and should consist 
of small stockades, in which should be placed a few of 
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tlie Company’s askari (nndrilled soldiers), under tire 
command of selected and irustwortliy native lieadmen, 
witli a European at the more important posts. These 
garrisons would merely constitute a defensive force to 
give confidence to the villagers who were to settle 
around tire post under the Company's auspices ; for 
the Sabakhi, along its whole length, flowed through 
country entirely uninhabited. The main object, there- 
fore, was rather to select sites adapted to agriculture, 
and oflering advantages of soil, pasture, water, fuel, and 
timber, witli a healthy climate, &c , than strong defen- 
sible posts. Such was the task I proposed to myself, and 
I use the phrase advisedly, for Mr Mackenzie, with that 
kind confidence and trust which he sho\ved towards all 
the. Company’s ofilcers, and in a marked degree towards 
myself, and which won him the j^ersonal affection of all 
w'ho served under his admmistratiou, had left the matter 
almost entirely in my own hands, and furnished me with 
no orders or instructions, merely saying he gave me an 
entirely free hand to carry out the exploration of the 
Sabakhi, and cordially agreeing with the plans I proposed. 

There were two other matters which excited my keenest 
interest. One wa.s tlie employment of transport animals 
to replace porterage by man — a system ’\\diich had already 
broken down [vide, chapter xvii ). The Company had, 
prior to this, imported a considerable number of camels, 
mules, and ponies. The camels, being without skilled 
attendants, and there being no one who understood their 
wants and diseases, had all died except three, as had also 
the other animals. A fresh consignment of some dozen 
mules from Aden had recently arrived. I obtained per- 
mission to take these animals with ine, in order to make 
the practical experiment as to whether animal transport 
could not be advantageously used m East Africa] for 
the ill-success which had so far attended their intro- 
duction had prejudiced the administration against them. 
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The otlier subject of great interest to me was the 
difficulty regarding the fugitive slaves (throagb whose 
villag'es T should pass), who had, years before, established 
stockades at Fuladoyo and elsewhere, and between whom 
and their late Arab masters there existed a chronic feud, 
which at this time threatened once more to break out 
into a serious war. When the British East African 
Company was formed, this was almost the first difficulty 
with whieli the Administrator liad to deal on arrival in 
Mombasa As this is a phase of the cpiestion but little 
undei stood, I will endeavour briefly to explahi tire 
matter. Many years ago, In the earlier days of the 
Church Missionary Society’s advent in East Africa, the 
mission stations had become refuges for runaway slaves. 
I have already fully explained (p. 170, &c.) that the slave 
was (and is still) the legal property of his master, and 
that, from the jiomt of view of the Arab, to steal a slave 
(or harbour him if he runs away, which is practically the 
same thing) is identical with the theft of a horse, sheep, 
or ox in England. The Arab saw his slaves appropriated 
by the missionaries. By them they w^ere given work to 
do, and made to obey rules, and not allowed to run away.^ 
He could see no difference in their status. ” I buy my 
slaves with my own. hard cash, or I expose my life and 
fight for them,” he bitterly .said, “ and then you mis- 
sionaries steal them from me, and make them your own 
slaves without purchase.” ■ 

Eor a time the storm gathered but did not burst. 
Missionary caravans even broke up, and dispersed slave 
caravans by Ibrce. At length the Arabs could stand it 
no long-er, they declared their intention of attacking the 
mission station, and recapturing their legal property. 
The missions even prepared for war with a flag inscribed 

‘ Willougkby narrates that a uiissiouavy -was indignant at bis having 
enlisted imssion men without his peimisaiou, and he draws the conclusion 
that the liberated slave- was liatclly more free nnder imssioa surveillance than 
before he obtained his “ freedom ” — Sport in East Africa, p. i5 
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Ungioana (freedom) ! Sir John Kivk, the Consul, was 
informed of the dilemma, and he told the missions that, 
if the owners came with the Sultan’s officials, he could 
not resist the law of the land ; but he restrained the 
Arabs for forty-eight hours, and the missionaries gave 
a distinct pledge that they would never again harbour 
siavesd The fugitives wei’e warned to escape, and most 
of them joined an outlaw Arab chief, named Mabaruk, 
while a few returned to their masters, and the missions 
were saved." Several years passed by; the missions 
had forgotten their pledges By carelessness, or by a 
thoughtless and misdirected zeal, they again allowed 
slaves to take rei'uge in their stations. The Arabs 
behaved with much forbearance, and took no measures 
of reprisal. But suddenly the war broke out in 1888-8!) 
between tlie Arabs and the Germans. Several nations 
of Europe, England among the number, blockaded 
the coast of Africa ; the Arab was denied arms and 
powder wherewith to fight against the Germans, and 
we were foremost in our vigilance, Arabs irere shot 
down and hung The Germans were, of course, at this 
time held in bitter execration, nor were the English 
popular. Were we not the friends of the Germans ? 
Were we not blockading the coast and preventing them 
getting arms to defend tliemselves ? 

^ As lata as the ]iic,sent year, we still find the iiussions (Methodist) harhour- 
nig fu>;itive slaves, and even offciing armed resistance to their iD-caplnre 
(Daily Clivoniole, April 10, 1S93) The status of slavciy lieintr leifal, the 
AdnniusUution lias no option Imfc to enforce the lights of the owners, yet in 
the House of Oonimons in answer to questions which hetrayed the most com- 
plete igaornnee of the matter, her MiijeSsty'a ininistei lephcd that the action 
of the Goinpany would be investigated. However laudable the sympathy of 
the inissions with these fugitive.?, it is surely unquestionable that they iiuist 
obey the law of the land in which they are established, unles.s they are pre- 
pared to constitute themselves into a fighting foiae, opposed not only to the 
SulUn, hut to her Majesty’s officers and the Company’s officials administering 
under the authority delegated to them by the Sultan. 

- Vide Philemon 10 and 10, where St, Paul sends bach a fugitive sl.ivo to Ins 
nustei. 
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The British Company had only just been formed ; in 
its very infancy it was threatened Avith extermination. 
The GerinaiivS had troops, ofRcers, and cannon to hold 
their own. The British Company had not a single 
soldier, nor rifles, nor aniniunition, nor cannon. The 
position of the Engliishmen in Mombasa, and of the mis- 
sionaries at Bahai and Frere Town, was precaiions in the 
extreme. Sliots were fired into the house of the Acting 
Administrator (Mr Buchanan). The white men went 
armed, and no man knew at what moment the storm 
might burst The Arabs wanted an ostensible cause of 
quarrel ; they had it in the harbouring of the slaves by 
the missions, in spite of their pledge. There was no 
option but to hand over the slaves or to redeem them 
by payment to the owners. The Company advanced the 
money, £8000, of Avhich the missions repaid £1400, and 
Government paid £800, Fourteen hundred slaves were 
liberated and given freedom papers, the danger was 
averted, and the Arabs were pacified. But there still 
remained a feAV other fugitive slaves harboured by the 
Methodist Mission at Bihi, &g. 

There Avere also several colonies of these runaAvay 
slaves, Avho had built large stockaded villages, not far 
from Mombasa — at Fuladoyo and Makongeni, &c. They 
had defied the Arabs, and some few years before had 
fought a battle Avith them, in which, I believe, the Arabs 
got the Avorst of it. At the time of my arrival in East 
ATrica, the Arabs wore talking of again taking Avar 
against Fuladoyo. This was the difficulty which the 
Company’s Administrator had to deal with. On the one 
hand the Company were powerless to prevent hostilities, 
for they had no force of their own at all. On the other 
hand they could not well allow a sanguinary war to 
spring up at the very gates, so to speak, of their head- 
quarters, while they posed as the administratoi's and 
paramount power of the country, Mr Mackenzie saw 
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jio way out of the dilemma except by ransoming- these 
fugitives, and so, again, buying oif tlie owners. 0n6’.s 
sympathies were, naturally, with the slaves, who had, 
from our point of view, every right to their freedom; 
but the plan of buying off the Arabs, or of giving the 
slaves the money gratis, did not recommend itself to 
my mind. On the one side it was a concession (very 
like a submission) to the Arabs, for which they had no 
claim, as they certainly had in the case of the .slaves 
harboured by the missions. On the other side, such 
gratuitous ransoin was, in its tendency, demoralising to 
the slaves, and would only encourage all the hi;iy black- 
guards at the coast to run away and get ransomed also, 
A slave thus redeemed would not value his freedom, and 
the precedent was bad. 

An extract from my diary when first I came among 
these people — at the mission station of Ribi, thirteen 
miles from coast — and could practically test my views 
by the light of facts, gives an insight into the actual 
working results of such, a system: — 

“ Rev. Heroe tells me that, as I expected, the slaves 
freed by Mr Mackenzie value their freedom so little 
that two he know,s well, Ferunzi and Abechizi, went 
back of tbeir owu accord to their master Mabaruk bin 
Rashid.^ The wife of one of them (Ferunzi) was also a 
freed slave, and she cared so little for the freedom jiaper 
(for which $25 had been paid), that she left it unclaimed 
in Heroe’s house, when she joined her husband in slavery 
again ! Heroe quite agreed with my view, that this 
paper has a market value, which these fellows will not 
be slow to find out. The liberated slave will .sell bis 
paper to another man, and spend the proceeds ui eating 
and drinking (and in this country, where you can find 
twenty men of the same name in a square mile, how 

^ This man was in the Company’s pay, and shortly afterwards toolc coimnnnd 
of the fiisfc expedition against Witu 

VOL. I. P 
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can you swear to tKe real owner '( besides, names are 
changed daily). He will then either voluntarily go into 
slavery to his old master, or join the nearest village of 
runavrays. This causes a triple confusion. The man, 
who has parted with his paper, is no one’s property (and 
can say that he has lost his paper, and claim a new one 
by proving’ his identity). The roan who has bought it 
has purchased his own freedom, in his own opinion at 
least, and identification of either is very, very difficult. 
Lastly, .supposing he sells himself again, which is the 
moat likely course for' him to pursue, he gets double 
value for his paper, and the whole mess is inextricable I 

" Another point, too, presents itself to me. Owners 
will co-operate in this swindle ; and, arranging that 
their slaves shall return to them, will get the price 
of their liberation, and their slave as well. I maintain 
that only such picked men should Ire liberated as have 
proved then’ real anxiety to be free. . . , Those willing 
to work out their own freedom will he worthy of it. 
... In the case of those already remitted, photographs 
should he taken, so as to identify the men. If the 
Company establish villages on their estates of these and 
other freed slaves (captured at sea), whoever super- 
intends the estate would get to know them.” 

As regards the legality of the ownership of these 
slaves, all fugitives (or others) who could prove that 
they had been deported from the interior, subsequent to 
tbe decree of 1873, were not legally held. The same 
thing, of course, ajjplicd to the fugitives at tlie mission 
stations, and therefore the gratuitous ransoming of 
these, though prompted by necessity, was unfortunate 
in this respect also, that it afforded a very direct ac- 
knowledgment of the claims of ownership by the Arabs 
over their slaves. The Arab, however, was probably 
in, most cases wholly unaware of this technical disability. 
The law courts of Zanzibar .and Mombasa daily re- 
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cognised the validity of the claims of ownerslilp, and 
the owner had every ground for supposing that we 
held the decree of 1873 as invalid in tlieory as we did 
in practice. I have alluded to this point, uzinecessary 
as it seems, because certain well-meairing people have 
cavilled at the action of the Company, on the grounds 
that the legality of the ownershij.) was recognised by 
these methods, and have left ozit of sight the fact that 
since the legal stains was still acknowledged and no 
question had ever been raised as to the legal acquisition 
of any mdividual slave, the Administration was bound to 
recognise them as legally held, unlc.ss it proclaimed aboli- 
tion on the grounds of the 1873 decree — a measure which 
would, undoubtedly, have been injudicious at the moment. 

I propo.sed to Mr Mackenzie that the slaves should 
be induced to work out their own freedom. This seemed 
a fair solution, for even if it were granted that the 
slaves had the right to ho free (on thegronnds of the 1873 
Edict), they would by this payment secure themselves 
from the attack of the Arabs and from a war whose issue 
was doubtful, and which would in any case mean the 
de.struction of their crojis. yinee, however, they were as 
a matter of fact recognised as the legal property of their 
masters, if they came to the coast towns to purchase 
goods, or for other purposes, they were liable to seizure 
by their formei' owners, who would be supported in their 
action by the law. Thus they were absolutely debarred 
from visiting the coast, and it was worth a sum of money 
to them to obtain this freedom of access, and the ierya^ 
recognition of their rights as free men, Granted the 
legality of slavery — and lieariug in mind that this 
legality had never been disputed on the grounds of 
acquisition subsequent to the 1873 Edict — it will be seen 
that the status of these fugitive slaves was a delicate 
one, which could be viewed logically from two wholly 
different standpoints — that of the master and that of 
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the slave. Had they settled beyond the Sultan’s domin' 
ions, the case would have been different. Being, in fact, 
held in the eye of the law to be ferae naturae^ held in, a 
state of domestieation, them escape beyond the borders 
of the Sultanate ought to entitle them to the ruling 
given in Indian law ® in the case of an elephant who has 
returned to his native haunts, over whom the original 
owner can claim no rights of ownership ! Be it remem- 
bered that it is we who, in a British Protectorate and in 
British courts of law, thus recognise a fellow human being 
as having no more rights than a mere beast of burden ; 
indeed, it i.s doubtful whether, in the case I quote, we 
should uphold his equal rights with the elephant.^ 

1 now undertook to go to Fuladoyo, and to endeavour 
to bring about a solution of the fugitive slave difficulty 
on the basis of self-redemption. Mr Mackenzie would 
deal with the masters, and assess the price of the ransom. 
As my assistant in my work, I had the good fortune to 
hit on Mr George Wilson, an Australian gentleman, 
who had come to Africa with his brother independently 
of the Company about a year previously. He was a 

^ In applying tins term I do not, of course, mean that ive over recognised 
the right of the alave-raiders in East Afiica to shoot dowi oi capture natives, 
or the right of owners to hill slaves at their pleasure 'when domesticated. The 
term, therefore, is not wholly applicahle ; hut, except in the matter of life and 
death, it perhaps expresses moie nearly than any other the status of the slave, 
I'or until recently we ignored, the question of captme in the interior, and the 
edicts of the Sultan nore meiely concerned with the arrival of slaves within 
the boundaries of the Sultanate, wliile the law gi anted them no rights othei 
than those possessed hy domesticated aiiini.als, and took no oognisance of how 
they were acquired, nor vindicated their right to freedom on the grounds ot 
recent importation ; and, like groimd-ganie, on change of residence they could 
claim no rights as subjects of the [British] protectorate they had left, hut 
came under the law of the country in which they weie found, 

2 Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India, Ool. Saunderson, p 77. 

■> Vide infra. This right (to revert to his previous state) was not upheld in 
the ease of the Makongem fugitives, settled beyond the limits of the Sultanate, 
and hence hy the recognition of the rights of ownersliip of the masteis over 
them, they wm actually plated on a lower ’platform than feme naturae, as 
illusti'Lited by the law quoted. 
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man of about twenty-five years old, with a face win oh. 
one instinctively “ cottoned to.” When I called on 
him, I found him engaged in a hoxing-inatch with a 
missionary, and both of them seemed somewhat talcen 
aback at the entrance of a stranger. I declared my 
errand. My name, in connection with Nyasaland, was 
already familiar to Wilson, and he at once declared 
himself ready to come with me. 

We immediately began to enlist porters, and to make 
such simple line gear ” as was necessary for the animals 
— head and heel ropes, head-stalls, saddlery, &c. We 
indented for the ordinary requisites ; a few porter loads 
of goods to buy food with in the interior ; many loads 
of rice for food for the men -while cutting a road through 
the forest ; axes, spades, hoes, crowbars, saws, &c., for 
huilding stockades and road-cutting ; and a few Euro- 
pean necessities — very few, indeed, for we were both of 
us long used to jungle life and fare. In the course of a 
week the rough line gear was completed, and we started. 
Together with men enlisted at Eibi and elsewhere, our 
caravan ultimately consisted of about 120 Swahilis 
{mostly free men from Rabai and Mombasa), together 
with nine Persian transport attendants and agricul- 
turists. 

Our route led NNW. The strip of cultivation which 
extends along the coast Is very narrow, except at certain 
points like Eabai, where a big estuary of the sea extend- 
ing inland renders possible the cultivation of the coco- 
nut palm (which only grows close to the sea). Passing 
through these plantations, full of coco-nut palm, inaugo, 
cashew nut, and other trees {vide chap, xvi.), we emerge 
in a close country, where the high grass and dense sage 
hush, seven or eight feet high, shut out the view. This 
is the country of the Giriama, a section of the Wanyika 
tribe. The men are tall and why, clothed only in a small 
loin-cloth, and armed with bows. They are much 
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addicted to drimlteiiness, and one constantly meets long- 
strings of them carrying fowls, or calabashes full of coni, 
to exchange for the fiery temhu of the coast, made by the 
slaves from the sap of the palm. The women wear little 
double petticoats, reaching from the waist to half-way 
above the knee. Round the waist they festoon strings 
of coloured beads, and in the ears, and round the neck 
and ankles they wear great quantities of brass and iron 
wire, and the chain brought for trade from the coast. 
Enormous areas are cultivated by them, hut the rain- 
fall is uncertain, and tlie fields constantly suffer from 
drought. The country is very hilly, with patches of 
forest constantly occurring. There is little or no game, 
except the tiny pcd*. antelope. The soil is fairly good, 
hut light and sandy, and occasionally rocky. The flowers 
are very beautiful and of great variety, as are the ferns 
and mosses in the patches of forest. Orchids occur, but 
are rare ; the horassus palm takes the place of the coco- 
nut, and jungle trees, many of them hearing beautiful 
flowers, replace the mangoes and cashew. There is a fair 
amount of fodder grass m places, largely mixed with, and 
spoilt by, the growth of coarse and bad grasses, jungle 
plants,, and weeds. The streams are all brackish and dis“ 
agreeable, but the water is good enough for cooking, and 
can he drunk on emergency. This belt of country is 
intermediate between coast civilisation and the interior 
of “ savage Africa.” Its people, the Wanyika (divided 
into the great tribes of Wa-Duruma, Wa-Giriama, &c.), 
are to some extent familiar with coast usages, though 
their dress and mode of life are entirely those of savages. 
They seem to he a very superstitions tribe, and you will 
constantly meet with little miniature huts, consecrated 
to the Deity, or areas marked off as sacrosancE around 
some great tree or rock, whose violation will biiiig out 
the warriors in a fury. Many of their religious (or rather 
superstitious) customs are very quaint and interesting, 
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btit space foibicis me to dwell ou tbe subject, and indeed 
these people, who are -witbin a stone’s throw of civilisa- 
tioii (so to speak), have already been the subject of 
much study by the missionaries who reside among 
them. 

The Giriama are not a singularly brave joeople, and 
before their cattle died they lived in dread of the raids 
of the Masai. Their villages are hiddear away in the 
forest, the only approach often being by circuitous paths 
hardly visible, and are strongly fenced lound with poles 
and thorns. Outside the village there is generally a long 
hut built for councils or for drinking-bouts. It is a 
quaint commentary on the tribal character that these 
huts Lave doors all along both front and rear to provide 
means of lapid exit in case of a row or an alarm ! The 
huts are poor in style, conical, and with the thatch con- 
tinued to the ground. 

Our pi'ogress was slo^v, for I was recalled to Mombasa 
to meet Mr Stanley, who had just returned fiom his 
“ Darkest Africa” expedition. I had not the ideasure, 
however, of seeing him. I returned as quickly as pos- 
sible, ari'iving at Fuladoyo, where Wilson was halted 
with the caravan, on Jan. 1st, 1890, and here I had 
conferences with the chief of the settlement regarding 
the scheme of self-redemption. Mr Wilson v^as well 
known among these runaway slaves. He had lived five 
months among them, teaching their children, and trying 
to wean them from dninken habits. He had acquired 
great influence with them, so that they wished to make 
him their chief. His co-operation was of great value, 
and he was enthiisiasiic in the matter. My scheme 
was gladly accepted, though at first there was some dis- 
appointment, for by Mr Mackenzie’s order all their 
names had some time previously been taken down, and 
they had understood they would he ransomed gratuitously. 
I pointed out to them, however, the difference between 
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themselves and the Bahai slaves. These had been 
allowed to settle under the missions, who in consequence 
had become responsible for them, and who were now in 
tbe position of having either to fight the Arabs or pay 
for the slaves they had adopted. They very readily 
saw this, and agreed that they had no kind of claim 
on us. 

I proposed that they should take service, either as 
coolies in tbe works going forward in and around Mom- 
basa, or as porters in caravans. They should be paid 
wages as free men, and in every way be treated as 
free men ; and, when they had accumulated sufficient 
money to buy their freedom, they should themselves 
pay their own master, and would receive freedom 
papers, signed by the Liwali (the Sultan’s deputy) and 
a representative of the Company. This European would 
merely be a witness to the transaction, and certify that 

money had been paid over in his presence by X 

(the slave) to Z (the owner), on account of which 

the latter acknowledged that all claims, of whatever 
nature, which he had over the payer were discharged 
in full, 

I was particularly insistent on one or two points : (1) 
That the Company in no way recognised tbe man as a 
slave, legal or otherwise. It would hold money (a por- 
tion, for insta,nce, of the monthly pay) for the slave till 
the sum he required was complete, when it would be 
repaid to him, to be handed over to his master in pur- 
chase of his freedom. (2) That the Company should not 
advance money to the slave to purchase his freedom. 
At first sight there might appear to be no harm in doing 
this, but such action would be liable to misconstruction, 
and might lay the Company open to tbe charge of in- 
volving these men in indebtedness, and so obtaining a 
lien on their services and a monopoly of labour. This 
accusation was, in point of fact, made subsequently, and 
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my couTse of action, tlierefore, admitted of tlie fullest 
refutation being at once given to snch a charge. (3) 
That the Company should not pay the I’edemption-irioney 
to the master, but that the slave should do so himself. 
By the influence and exertions of Mr Mackenzie, a very 
low all-round rate was fixed with the owners — viz., 
.$15 (=Rs. 32 = .£2). For thi,s .sum (being the equivalent 
of three months’ pay of the lowest ranks, exclusive of 
food) the .slave could obtain the legal recognition of his 
freedom. The Company undertoolc to find him work, 
and to hold the money in safe keeping. 

The owners agreed that, while he was in the cour.se of 
working ont his freedom, he shonld not he seized or 
molested at the coast. The fugitive slaves readily 
grasped the plan, and eagerly agreed to adopt it, recog- 
nising that, though we di.scountenanced slavery, we did 
not at present desire to violently upset the dustiiri 
%amani (ancient custom) of the country. It promised 
excellently. The Arab.s, reassured that it was intended 
merely as an equitable means of meeting an existing 
difficulty, and that .slaves who should run away, subse- 
quent to the date on Avhich both partie.s agreed to it, 
would not be entitled to claim its provisions, were very 
pleased. Her Maje.sty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar, and 
tbe Company’s Administrator at Mombasa, heartily 
approved the plan. The people of Mwaiba (another 
large fugitive-slave village), also sent mes.sages to me, to 
say they would willingly accept my proposals. Thus 
in Dec. 1889 1 had every reason to anticipate .success : 
I shall, however, later have occasion to allude again 
to the results of my efforts in this matter. 

We arrived at Makongeni, another fugitive -slave 
settlement on the Sabaklii, on Jan. L6th. The difll- 
culties had been great, for the route lay almost entirely 
through forest and cactus jungle. The former was not 
heavy, and gave comparatively little trouble, but the 
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cuttiBg of a roadj through 'which laden camels could passj 
hi the dense wall of cactus, was very hard work indeed. 

I had, moreover, no proper tools, and only some half- 
dozen available men, for I had sent down to Kilifi for 
food while at Fuladoyo, and every porter was exces- 
sively loaded with these supplies. Wilson had been 
very ill, and I had to nurse him day and night. He 
had periods of unconsciousness, which were very 
alarming to a man like myself with no medical know- 
ledge. Almost all my Persians were prostrated too, for 
the work was very trying. Fortunately as usual I 
retained my health and energy, but my hands were very 
full. The veterinary work with the animals also 
demanded much time, for I had many sore backs and 
girth-galls, in consequence of the lack of proper gear, 
Wilson was carried when we left Fuladoyo, being 
unable to walk : but once out of Fuladoyo he recovered 
quickly. We worked very hard ourselves, with blistered 
hands, hewing down cactus with sword bayonets, to 
effect a passage for the animals, and easing places too 
difficult for the camels. Occasionally men got the 
cactus milk in their eyes, and it caused intense agony, 
but the natives showed me a bulb which grew in the 
cactus jungle, and was full of a thin white jelly, -which 
was a wonderful cure if its juice was squeezed' into 
the eye. 

The men worked admirably, and loads half as heavy 
again as regulation were carried without a murmur, the 
trying marches, with long delays for jungle cutting, were 
accomplished in good time, and the willingness showir in 
cutting fodder for the animals, preparing their rough 
lines, cleaning the campmg ground, and making a 
rough zeriba, was really most gratifying. Our daily 
routine — involving very mncb more than is customary 
on an ordinary safari — was quickly accepted, the 
rapidity with which duties were performed -on arrival in 
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camp was wonderfulj and tliere was little occasion for 
pnnislnnent. 

At Makongeni there was a very great deal of cultiva- 
tion, but little or no food for sale. There had been a 
failure of crops at Fuladoyo, and hence all the extra 
grain of the Makongeni men had been bought up. 
We had accomplished over eighty miles from Mombasa, 
but, as our route lay northAvards, we were still only half 
that distance from Malindi. Oui' sloAv progress, road cut- 
ting tlu’ough a country without supjdies, had exhausted 
most of the food brought from Kilili. I therefore 
arranged to get a fresh supply from Malindi, and the 
day after arrival I rvas myself compelled to return to 
Mombasa, to ascertain if the War Office had permitted 
me to remain in Africa. 

The country we had traversed beyond Fuladoyo (to 
Makongeni) rvas mostly of open forest, rvith little or no 
undergrowth, and small-sized trees. The soil was often 
sandy, and, generally speaking, poor. Beautiful florvers 
and most gorgeous butterflies abounded, together with 
many shrubs rvlLli extremely lovely oi' sweet-scented 
flowers. Where stretches of cactus jungle intervened 
(especially parallel to the base of Mt. Mongea) the forma- 
tion was of quartz and rock, and the soil poor and parched. 
In the open forest, game tracks abounded — of elephant, 
buffalo, the large and small airtelope, &c. On our jour- 
ney up, an unfortunate accident occarred one day rvhile 
road-cntting. I had left tlxe men for a feAv minutes to 
inspect the route ahead, when a party of them began to 
examine and fool with their rifles. One of them had 
placed a cartridge in his, and forgotten it, and a friend 
Avhen looking at it let it off, and blerv out the brains of 
another porter Avho was standing near. As he was a 
Christian, Wilson read a service in Bwahili over his 
grave. 

I left the sick Persians at Makongeni to rest and 
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recruit tlieir Irealtli, and, takiug ouly six or eight men, 
marched very fast for Mombasa. I had two Madrassee 
servants, who were very ill, and required constant atten- 
tion, but their pluck and devotion to me, and anxiety to 
do their work in spite of fever and illness, caused me to 
think better of the Madrassee than I had ever done 
before. I managed to bring them safely to Mombasa, 
where Permal, the tent-boy, died not long after of 
pleurisy. It was now arranged that I should leave the 
animals at Makongeni, to push up supplies from Malindi, 
and Mr lilackenzie gave orders that a garrison of the 
Sulian’s soldiers should also be sent up, to occupy the 
stockade I would build. This post would become a most 
important one, if the Sahakhi route were adopted as the 
caravan line to the interior, for it would be the junction 
of the roads from Malindi and Mombasa, and it marks the 
present limit of cultivation and food. To replace the 
animals, I enlisted some seventy more men, and, having 
obtained the War Office sanction, I marched back to 
rejoin Wilson at Makongeni. The country at this time 
of year (Jan. — Feb.) is completely driecl up, and the 
grass mostly burnt. The Giriama make water-holes, 
in which they collect the rainfall, and, on one occasion, 
I had great difficulty in avoiding trouble with these 
excitable and uncivil people, owing to their refusal to 
let my thirsty men drink. 

The results of our expedition had not been unsuccess- 
ful so far. The animals, after a rest at Makongeni, 
were in excellent condition ; and the sore hacks, girth- 
galls, &c., were for the most part completely healed. 
Almost all had carried their loads throughout, and I had 
lost but one donkey, and that at starting. It was 
hopelessly diseased at the time it was purchased. When 
it is remembered that this result was effected under 
exceptional difficulties, I tliink I may claim that the 
experiment showed that, with proper system, there is 
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no reason to suppose that animal transport would not 
succeed in Africa. 

My diary constantly remarks on tlie disadvantages 
under wliich. the equipment was tried : — “ Sending a 
small batch of animals like this [I write] is useless. No 
veterinary medicines; absolutely worthless and pernicious 
saddlery; insufficient supervision; no road, and hardly any 
tools to cut one with ; and no men to do it. We have 
succeeded, howevei', and every animal is at Makongeni. 
Every camel has carried six men’s loads, every donkey 
would have cariied t“wo men’s loads, and every mule 
four, had I not forbidden those badly galled and sore- 
backed to do so. These are mostly old soie-backs and 
galls, and the abominable gear is also responsible, 
Where twenty have passed Wo hundred could have 
passed. But we must do the thing’ rationally with 
adequate men. All but two of the Persians are down 
with fever, and, of course, the vSwahilis cannot he 
expected to know anything about animals. . . . When 
the grass is burnt up, it is ridiculous to suppose that 
animals can exist without food, and do tlie work of from 
two to six men each without a grain ration." There is 
good fodder throughout the country from Mombasa to 
Makongeni, however, throughout most of the year. 

During my absence Wilson had cleared an admirable 
site for the stockade, — a ridge of low liills touching a bend 
in the river, and commanding a lovely view for a great 
distance up and down the stream. We worked very 
hard clearing the dense forest, and building a wall of 
huge slabs of rocks dug out of the hillside — the rear face 
being of pointed poles [loop-holed] seven feet high. Such 
work was an entirely new departure for caravan porters, 
who had never yet in East Africa been called upon to do 
more than build temporary houses in a camp, but the 
utmost willingness and emulation prevailed among them, 
and though our routine hours of daily work were long, 
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and the heat now very great, there was no grumbling or 
trouble, mainly owing to the tact of Mr Wilson, tind 
his admirable methods of dealing with the men. To 
him I owe my first lessons in my dealings with the 
Swahili, and I gratefully acknowledge the benefit they 
were to me. 

The Zanzibari has been described by Professor 
Drummond thus . — 

“ In Ziuizibai' these black villains, the porters, the necessity 
and the despair ot travellei'iS, the scum of old slave gangs, and 
the fugitives from justice from every tribe, congregaio for hire. 
And if tlieie is one thing on which African travellers are for once 
agreed, it is that for laziness, ugliness, stupidness, and wickedness 
these men are not to be matched on any continent on the 
world.” ^ 

Such an inclictnaent is a strong one from a man who 
never had any acquaintance with them other than that 
supplied by hearsay, books, and imagination. I can 
recall many individuals to whom the description is fairly 
applicable, but as a class I think it requires modification, 
and I speak from experience. I know no such typical 
raw material in the world : you can mould them as you 
will. Some of them have even the making of heroes in 
them, as many instances vivid in my memory attest; 
some of them have the qualifications for all that is the 
reverse ; most of them are singularly easily trained to 
he willing workers, most patient of hardships, plucky, 
and ready to expose their lives, adaptable to routine 
and discipline however novel and unwelcome. The 
rapidity with which these men had accustomed them- 
selves to the white man’s routine and discipline struck 
me as a singular phenomenon. 

A word in passing as to who these Swahilis are. In 
the year 1698 the Imaum of Oman sailed from Muscat, 
in the Persian Gulf, and conquered Zanzibar, which 

^ Tropical Africa, p. 5 
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lieiicefoi’th became a dependency of Muscat. The East 
Coast of Africa gradually fell under tbeii- dominioUj until 
(after constant friction) the Sultanate of Zanzibar 
became an independent power, and was recognised by 
Clreat Britain as sucli. These Muscat Arabians (or 
Persians) settled along the islands and the coast of 
the mainland. Brave and adventurous, they pene- 
trated into the then totally unknown interior, and 
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began that system of slave buying and slave catching 
which, until their advent, had never assumed such pro- 
portions on the East Coast. Boy slaves brought down 
from the interior, and belonging to various tribes from 
the Zambesi to the Tana, grew up in their households, 
and took their ideas from them, aird too often their 
vices and their foul diseases. There was also a per- 
centage of half-breeds, tlie offspring of Ai’ahs by slave 
concubines.^ 

‘ Handbook of East Africa, Wav Office Intelligence Division, p. 12, is m 
error both as regards the description of the Swahili and the diffusion of the 
language. 
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A language g}'ew up, founded on tlie various tongues 
spoken by these captured slaves, who usually belonged 
to the great negro stock, with woolly heads, and flat, 
boneless noses ; for these races, from their splendid 
physical development and g-reat bodily strength, fur- 
nished the best type of manhood for the Slaver’s 
purpose. Moreover their childlike docility and adapt- 
ability, and their eager imitation of their masters, 
made them pre-eminently suitable for slaves. The 
other races, the Somals, Gallas, Masai, Wahuma (pro- 
bably of Abyssinian origin), with the Angoni and 
Magwangwara, &c. (of Zulu stock), spoke languages of a 
different origiir, and these have left no mark on. Swahili, 
proving that these tiibes were little used as slaves, 
though doubtless some of their women (being far hand- 
somer than those of the negro races) were brought down 
for the coast harems. Side by side with the Arabic 
spoken by the Muscat Arabians, aud the dialects of the 
native tiibes, was a third element. Great numbers of 
Indians from Hindustan — maiidy from Cutch and 
Goojei’at — had migrated to the East Coast of Africa. 
Though speaking for the most part Goojerati, their 
lingua francai was Hindustani. From these three 
sources the Swahili language took its origin. The con- 
struction of the language aud its grammar were based on 
the native languages — ^tense, mood, jierson, and location 
of verbs, number aud concord of nouns and adjectives, 
being all indicated by prefixes to the root, while the 
vocabulary was largely recruited from Arabic and Hin- 
dustani. The words thus amalgamated in the language 
were natural!, sed (so to speak) hy being made to end in 
. a vowel, and having the accent on the penultimate (as is 
the ease with all Swahili words) ; they then followed the 
grammatical rules of the native dialects. 

This language has been called the lingua franca of 
Africa ; and the cofcist population who spoke it became 
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tlie followers of the Arabs into tbe interior. Their 
physique and their origin alike rendered them peculiarly 
adapted for the task. Taught from their childhood to 
cai’ry heavy burden.s, they bore on their heads the goods 
necessary for barter in the interior, and the othei' para- 
phernalia of their masters, in loads of from 00 to 80 lb. 
Plucky and delighting in war, they formed under Arab 
leadership, and armed with gun.s, an irresistible force in 
any slave-raiding foray.s, while tlieir ^^arious origin 
jirovlded the Arab wiili natural interpreters in almost 
every country or tribe which he visited. 

Such are the people who call theiuRclves “ W angwana” 
or lyadc lua pun tin (coast men), and called by us Zanzi- 
baris, 01 Swahilis. Tlie common negroid race from 
which they sprang has been termed tbe “Bantu” stock, 
— the word Bantu (people), or some modification of 
it, being common to all their dialects They include, as 
I have shown, the pure-bred native of the interior 
(naturalised at the coast), and also every degree of 
admixture of Arali blood, from tbe half-breed downwards. 
Half-breeds would generally be free men, and arrogate 
to themselves a much lugber position than tbe common 
Swahili. Tbe large majority, however, are pure natives. 

I called togetbei- the chiefs of Makongeui, and dis- 
cussed tbe scheme by which they should work for their 
own emancipation. They accepted it ivitb eagerness, 
and said 400 men were ready to come forward and 
engage in agriculture for tbe Company, in road-making, 
jungle-clearing, building, &c., provided they were not 
ordered to some fixr distant place, and so compelled to 
leave their wives and children to be seized by tbe preda- 
tory Galla.s, and sold by them as slaves in Malindl. I 
got from Maliudi a small garrison of tbe Sultan’s troops 
— called Viroboto (fleas), from their extraordinary antics 
when dancing — and established them iii the new stockade. 
They were a troublesome set of men, undisciplined and 
VOL. 1, Q 
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arrogant, and I feared would do much harm unless kept 
in thorough supervision by the Company’s agent at 
Malindi, under whose orders they would he. They are 
low-class aliens from Arabia, Persia, &c. 

' The Persians had become greatly attached to us, and 
were much distressed at being left behind with their 
animals, I took on two (agriculturists) to form their 
opinion of the sites in which I intended to build stock- 
ades, with a view to the subsequent establishment of 
one or more Persian colonies, in pursuance of a scheme of 
Mr Mackenzie’s. Arrangements having been completed 
with the Company’s agent at Malindi for rationing the 
Viroboto, and storing food in readiness against my 
return, we marched out of Makongeni, leaving the last 
traces of coast civilisation behind us on Jan. 30th, 
1890. 



“ DuM vSpIRO Spero.'* 

\Prom the 'Tustama Norfolk ] 
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The morning stmt- A guu-bonicr — The deserted ctunp — Kites m India — Thu 
march — African iiaths — Halts on the niiivch — ^Airivnl in camp — Pinters' 
bivouac — ilode of passing tlic lime — Nightfall in camp — Camp-fiie stones 
— A supernatural tiger — A narrow escape — ^A man-eater—Pig-slioking — 
All awkward chaige — A sportsman’s stories — Alone in the night— Starlight 
memories — Lost m a Burmese forest — Orucltios of the Shans — Welcome 
by the Ghoorkhas — Afiienian’s life — “ Galloping" — The African porter. 

Thebe is a cliarm in the feeling of independence "which 
a farewell to civilisation brings with it, and in the know- 
ledge that henceforward one has to rely solely on one’s 
own resonrces, and that success or failure depend on one’s 
self. At rate nitervals opportunities may occur of send- 
ing mails and reports to the coast, but between these 
times — ^few and far between — the tyranny of the pen is 
overpast, saving only for the daily diary and the mapping 
work. 

Daybreak brings a stir among the sleeping forms ; 
in later expeditions the Sudanese reveille roused the 
camp generally before the earliest sign of dawn. You 
tumble out of your last unfinished dream and your camp- 
cot, and substitute the realities of a heavy pair of hoots, 
leggings, knee-breeches, and karki jacket, with a pith 
“solar” hat, shaped like the substantiation of the ethereal 
lialo round the head of a saint in a stained-glass cathe- 
dral window. You buckle around you the belt, which 
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contains your liunting-knife and rounds of Winchester 
ainiminition : you iill your haversack with the para- 
phernalia which only long experience has taught you to 
select — a tobacco-pouch and pipe, matches, a small file, 
a spare foresight, a bit of bee’s-wax, a measuring-tape, 
the road-book for surveying, a couple of dry biscuits, 
and a cloth cap (in case accident or design should keep 
you late), two or three small straps, a bit of whip-cord, 
a tiny bit of chalk, a small screw- driver, and I know not 
what queer knick-knacks besides, understandable only 
“ by the trade ” 

The man you call your gun-bearer presents himself, 
and you proceed to dress him up like an (African) 
Christmas tree. The costume would delight our gilded 
youth at a fancy ball. In front of his loin-cloth he 
ties an untanned goat-skin to save him somewhat 
from the thorns and spear-grass, and the creepers he 
will have to brush through in the narrow path or in 
the jungle, should you diverge from the march to follow 
game. As he leads the way in the early dawn through 
the high matted grass this skin will be soaked Avith the 
dew, and become as it was the moment it left its parent 
goat, + a smell. Later in the day it will become a 
petrified hoard in the scorching sun. But to return to 
our Christmas tree. Over his shoulders we sling the 
haversack, the aneroid, and the prismatic conapass, each 
with its separate strap ; I’ound his waist he fastens 
his own belt and hunting-knife ; over this comes the 
belt and cartridge-pouches, containing the ammunition 
of the gun he carries ; fixed somehow among these 
appurtenances is a huge calabash for water — his inevi- 
table companion. In it he probably carries the balance 
of his day’s ration of dry grain. If yonr caravan is 
heavily loaded, and his own gear has to be carried as 
well, he will have a bundle on his head or strapped 
across his shoulders, consistmg of his mat, his little 
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tent, and a bone or two of the last l)east shot (proljably 
“ high'’). Nailed, on, so to speak, ■wherever he can find 
a few inches of space about his person, you will see 
a native pipe, a flageolet made from a hollo-w reed, a 
chunk of meat, possibly a cooking-2:)ot, and other orna- 
ments. Above all he shoulders your rifle, and “ stands 
confessed,” “ a thing of shreds and patches ” and what- 
nots innumerable. 

The dawn lia.s hardly broken when we emerge from 
our tents to give the order to the caravan headman 
“ to take ujj loads.” These, during’ the night, have been 
stacked under the guard in front of the tents, and while 
you and I were rapidly dressing, the caravan asJcari, 
according to cu.siom, have laid them out one by one in 
long rows on the ground. At the word there is a rush 
from all parts of camp ; every porter seizes his own load, 
and he seems to have a dread lest it should be appro- 
priated by another, however heavy and un-wieldy it be, 
and carries it off to la.sh on to it his mat and his cooking- 
pot and his little all, and that done, to sit upon it and 
discuss the delicacy of a few roasted gi-ains of rnahmdi 
(maize), or to gnaw the white hone.s of last night’s 
nycDiia (game). Still in the grey dawn, Avhile the asl'cm 
are striking the tents, and the servants and the porters 
who are to cany them are tying up your bed and bed- 
ding, &c., and the other men adjusting then- loads, we 
sit down to discuss a chunk of meat and a cup of tea — 
generally in my own case the meal which is to last me 
till evening. 

Just as the suii apiiears above the horizon L lead 
the way, followed by a few ashiri. Every piorter 
shoulders his load, the Waiiyamwezi strike up their 
strange hut musical chant, and iu two minutes the camp, 
hut now a scene of animated life, is deserted, the 
smouldering fires die out with the rising sun, and the 
infinite but silent life of the forest replaces the chatter 
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and the hum of human life. Giant beetles come from 
every quarter to roll up into balls and carry away the 
hits of offal about the camp. Small mammals steal out 
to gnaw the bones, on which but little is left by the 
savage. A gaunt hyena, looking suspiciously up and 
down, snatches at a bone and dashes back into the 
jungle. The cMels and the “ Pharaoh’s chickens,” which 
have long been soaring in scores overhead, contract the 
circles of their flight, and the former swoops by with a 
rush of wings, carrying off into the blue sky a bit of 
offal in his talons, which he proceeds to eat in the air ; 
the latter settles heavily down, and walks around to see 
what loathsome filth he can find for breakfast. The 
ravens and the jackdaws alone break the silence, and 
tucking up their wings, and walking about on tiptoe, as 
it were, in that quaint way which only these birds adopt, 
converse noisily together, and make opprobrious remarks 
to the disadvantage of a safari which could not afford 
to leave behind them a better breakfast than this I 
Talking of chiels (kites) reminds me of an incident in 
Indian jungle life. A friend and I had been shooting 
for ten days, and had lived on the roughest of fare. 
The morning came for oiu- return, our small kit was 
packed, our ways diverged. Before parting my friend 
produced, as a honne houche for our last breakfast 
together, a tin of English bacon. We faced each other 
on two camp-stools, a narrow box which served as table 
between us. He had seized his knife and fork and was 
about to plunge them in the “ blushing ham.” A blow 
from the wing of one of these kites across his shoulders 
at this moment almost upset my friend, who was of very 
diminutive statiue, and ho recovered his balance to find 
our piece of bacon far up in the blue vault of heaven, 
and a chiel discussing our breakfast in our stead ! 

One could recall many incidents in connection with 
these audacious birds. T remember one seizing a tame 
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])arrot, whicli was fluttering about with his wings cut, 
on a tennis lawn. His gyrations in the air when the 
parrot “froze on” to hi.s toe were wonderful ! At last 
he dropped the hot morsel and the parrot too let go. 
Fluttering downwards he was seized in mid-air by 
another cMel, who found hia bargain no better than 
Ho, 1 had ! Indian urchins delight to tie separate bits 
of meat to each end of a piece of sti-ing. A kite seizes 
the bait and sails aloft with it, pursued of course by a 
rival claimant. No. 2, howevei', seeing the other piece of 
meat dangling in the air seizes and swallows it. No, 1, 
fearful lest he should Ije deprived of his prize, hurriedly 
swallows the piece ha has seized. Thereupon ensues the 
tableau which pleases the Indian urchin ! But I digress. 

Meanwhile we are on the march, following a narrow 
path, and pushing our way through bushes and thorns, 
or tail, rank grass, as the case may he, or, worst of all, 
tunnelling through “ elephant reeds,” which close over 
our heads, and shower down the cold dew on onr faces. 
Before the sun is well up, we m front are as wet up 
to the waist as though we had been wading in a river. 
There is always a path. In country absolutely unin- 
habited there are the paths followed by game. When 
yon have lived in Africa some tune you will he able to 
distmguish to some extent whose path it is. We all 
know a 7nan’s path. An elephant's is different. It is 
some eighteen inches broad (a man's is generally not more 
than eleven or twelve) ; it has no central depression, 
hut its distinctive diflerence is that the edges are clean 
cut ; there is no inirtlij trampled vegetation at the side, 
and the higher grasses lean over from the sharply de- 
fined margin. It is a peculiarity of game that it thus 
follows paths. Though an elephant should pass across 
a piece of oj^en veldt, with grass but a foot high, which 
would be absolutely iinfelt by Lim in walking, lie will 
invariably follow a beaten track. If scared, he may 
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rush, across country, and then the densest jungle and 
most impenetrahle scrub give way before him like dry 
flax before fire ; but, liowever panic-struck, he will fol- 
low the first track he crosses. These tracks intersect 
each, other in an elephant country in all directions, and 
it is difficult to decide with what object they first 
became well-used path,s. A hippo path is different. 
This animal does not put one foot into the footprint of 
the last, like an elephant, but his near and off feet 
eacli make paths for themselve,s, so to speak, so that 
generally there is a narrow ridge of grass or soil in 
the centre. Khinoceros again are different, and they 
use their paths to connect their dunging-places. On 
the hare plains, where the grass is no higher than the 
tni'f on a lawn, you may see the game traclis, worn still 
more bare by the hoofs of countless animals. In high 
grass, ill forest, through tangled scrub and brushwood, 
of course the rule applies with still more force. Even 
the very field-mice and vermin keep to their runs, though 
the ground be flat and without a blade of grass. 

If the caravan is proceeding along game tracks (as 
now on our journey up the Sabakhi) I select such as 
hear in the direction I wish to go by my pocket com- 
pass. Each path that branches away is “ closed ” by 
the men who follow me. This is done either by throwing 
upon it a few green twigs, leaves, or grass, or by 
drawing a hue across it — if no leaves are handy — with 
a stick or spear. By this means, should yon wish to 
follow lip the track of the caravan, you can do so with 
ease among a network of paths ; and thus, should a 
gap occur in the caravan, those behind have no difficulty 
ill selecting the path we have followed. 

After an hour and a half or two hours' march we halt. 
By this time the caravan has opened out ; men who are 
sick, or who have stopped to adjust a load, &c., and 
the lazy or weak ones liave lagged behind. Before long 
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they are all np, and the reai'guard, whose orders are 
on no account whatever to allow a single man to remain 
behind them, arrive, and report all present. A few 
more minutes’ rest, and we are off again ; and pa’obably 
if we liave started early, and the men are in good 
marching condition, our next sti’etcli brings us into 
camp, [f the march is over ten or eleven miles, a 
second intermediate halt is necessary, and this delays 
arrival for over an hour, and tries the nieii greatly in 
the herce mid-day sun. Jii .such cases the custom is 
usually to telchetu — viz., to make a long halt of three 
or four hours, while the men make hies and cook some 
food; and then marching- again at 2 or D r.M., to halt 
for camp towards sundown. 1 have done this day after 
day when marching hard; and a Hwahili porter, when 
— by an early stait and judicious halting, &c. — his 
endurance is best utilised, can carry a load of from 70 lb, 
and upwards for twenty niile.s, and even more 1 

AiTi\^ed in camp, the site for the tents is indicated 
by me with small flags ; later, wdien I had companies of 
Sudanese and Zanzibari soldiei'.s, the line for each and the 
limits of camp wei-e similarly marked by flags. In an 
incredibly short time — half-aii-hour or .so — the tents are 
pitched, the bed and tent gear arranged, tbe loads 
counted and stacked, and the party w'hose duty it is to 
construct the boma or zeriba round camp ivS engaged in 
chopping houghs, and dragging them in to foi-m the 
fence. Meanwhile the cook has made his little fire and 
boiled a kettle of water, and a refreshing cup of tea is 
ready, and cold meat and chipputii If you Avant them. 

Each little coterie of men select the small site for 
their bivouac ; one goes off to collect material to build 
the lints, another to draw water, another for firewood 
and .stones on which to place the cook-pot. When the 
caravTUi hu.s hut just left the coast most of the men have 
little tents. These consist of a sheet of drill some 6 ft. 
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square; two little props are stuck in the ground about 
3 ft higli and 6 ft. apart, on these is laid the ridge- 
pole, and over it is drawn the sheet of drill. This at the 
edges is furnished with looios, and pegged down to the 
ground. If it is the season of the rains, plantain leaves, 
if available, or grass, are spread over it to help to carry 
off the watei’. If it is cold, grass is cut and placed all 
round the edges to keep out the wind. Dry grass is 
placed inside for bedding, and two men share the shelter. 
If the weather is very hue, and rain hy night impro- 
hahle, the men will sleep in the open ; and when march- 
ing hard and arriving near sunset, since there is no time 
to make a bivouac, the j)orter has to lie in the open, 
whether it he fine or wet, and apparently sleeps as well in 
pouring rain, with no covering, as he does when snugly 
housed. Those who have no tents — generally the major- 
ity when we have been long away from the coast, and 
cloth is scarce — build, as I have said, little huts. They 
are of every form of architecture and of every size, accord- 
ing to the number of men they are to accommodate. The 
commonest are the circular aud the A-shaped. For the 
former a number of supple wands are collected and 
stuck in the ground in a circle of the required size ; the 
ends are then bent over, and the opposite ones lashed 
together with creepers or tree bark ; round the base 
grass is carefully placed in an upright position, and on 
the top of the framework a second layer, which reaches 
down to the first, and completes the walls. This is 
held in position by rope of creepers tied round the hut. 
A big bunch of grass is then fixed on to the top, com- 
pleting the cone. The A-shaped hut is made, like the 
tent, of two small uprights and ridge-pole, against which 
on either side are laid a series of wands, which are 
covered with plantain leaves or grass bent over the 
ridge-pole and covering both sides. 

The bivouac made, homa completed, and firewood 
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and water ready for tlie evening meal, tlie men disperse 
in every direction to jfisli, or pick up wliat they can get. 
Here, on the Sabaklii, fishing’ was the great resource, 
and I have seen individual men returning to camp, after 
one or two hours’ fishing, with as many as fifteen or 
sixteen fish, varying from some G lb. weight, and 18 in. 
in length. Tliis, of course, is a great addition to their 
small daily ration of corn. The fisii are mostly cat-fish, 
and are very delicate, and delicious eating. They are 
caught with lines of Nlonge fibre, baited with the 
entrails of a fowl or fish. Other kinds, about twelve 
inches long, like perch, with scales and a dorsal fin, of 
a pale phik and a prw’plish tint, were also caught. 

If there is no river near, the men lounge about in 
camp, talking or sleeping, or wander about setting traps 
for small mammals, &c. It is astonishing what distances 
they will go after a fatiguing march ; but mere wa.lking, 
if unloaded, appears absolutely unfatiguing to a savage. 
They prowled about in the dense reeds along the Sa- 
bakhi, and, as the place was full of buffalo, it was mar- 
vellous they never came to grief. One day a Nyamwezi, 
who was rather a favourite of mine, came in dripping with 
water, and somewhat perturbed. He had been charged 
by a buffalo, and so close was the animal that bis horn had 
brushed past the skin of the stomach, leaving a surface 
mark. The man jumped into the water (a shallow pool), 
and lay at the bottom. The buffalo, be said, waited a 
bit, but gave it up and went ofi’, just as the porter’s 
stock of breath under wai.er was about oxbaustecl 1 The 
man had his rifle and ammunition with him, but no one 
was allowed to Are, and the ammunition was carefully 
counted, so he did not dare to do so. On another occa- 
sion a porter casually remarked to me that a solitary 
hull buffalo was lying asleep in the reeds on a tiny 
island up stream. How he could possibly have ascer- 
tained this I do not know, unless he had actually been 
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in among tlie reeds, for they were ho dense that to see 
inside them was impossible. It was, however, perfectly 
true, for I went and stood on a high boulder close by 
and threw a stone into the precise spot indicated by 
the man. Apparently it hit the buffalo, for he came 
charging out with a tremendous ado. He was a magni- 
ficent old bull. I did not fire, as I should only need- 
lessly have hurt him with the light Snider I had, for I 
could only have got the frontal shot. 

While tlie men thus employ themselves, the asJcari, 
who have carried no loads, have other duties. They 
have to look after the loads, sew up I’ents in the bags of 
flour or grain, Innld the cattle zeriba — if we have a flock 
— perform a host of minor duties, and guard the loads. 
I have heard of some travellers spending the afternoon 
on their beds with a book. We never found time for 
this. Generally, after a hurried cup of tea, I was off 
to search for game ; then dinner at sunset. Often till 
far into the iiiglit I would be working at plotting out 
the route traversed, and entering all notes on soil, 
nature of rock, forest, pasture, &c., in my road-chart, 
or writing up my diary. If there was no game in the 
vicinity these tasks amply filled my time, together with 
the ordinary work of the caravan — inquiries into offences 
or quarrels, re-adj listing loads partly used, issuing y>os7io 
(food) to the men, forming calculations of our position, 
and the direction of the forward march, &c. 

Sharp at six the sun sets, the headman blows his 
whistle and asks if all are present, a lusty chorus replies 
from every little fraternity of messmates, and he comes 
and reports to me, and receives the orders for next 
day’s march, or any others I may have need to issue. 
As yon lisLen to the cry that goes up in answer to his 
whistle and his query, “Wote luapo?” (“Are all 
present 1”) you can gauge the spirit of the meu. If 
meat has been shot, or from scarcity we have come into 
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plenty, tlieve is a perfect babel of voices, “ Eh-iDolla 
htvana, pom-pom, pom-pom” (“Pots full”). If the 
march has been very long and hard, or if food has been 
issued for a sj)ecified number of days, of which this is 
the last, and many have anticipated their ration, and are 
in consequence shoid, isolated voices reply, and perhaps 
one bolder than the rest says, “ I am hungry ; ” on 
which the headman — ^the faithful little “Banduki” — 
abuses him for a wasteful glutton, who must needs 
gobble up all his rations at once, and liojDes he ’ll feel it 
BO strongly in his inside this time as to learn more sense 
another day ! We sit down shortly to our evening 
meal, while the porters in little parties are grouped 
round their huge pot of porridge, and stir it on. the fire 
with a big woodeir ladle. And then, when the diary 
and the mapp)ing are done, we sit and chat together over 
the camp-fire with our pipes, and indulge in that 
sportsman’s weakness — a recitation of the events of the 
day, the way we stalked each animal, the result of the 
shot, the stern chase, &e. Or if there has been no 
sport to-day we recall the incidents of long ago. 

Prompted by questions, I relate how once, in the 
Central Provinces (in India), my brother and I went 
after the Lohighur tiger, who had bnt recently baffled 
the efforts of a large party of hunters. We made our 
plans, as we flattered ourselves, in a more spoitsman- 
like and judicious way, with the result that we marked 
him down successfully, A line of hills debouched sharply 
on the plain, in a series of horse-shoe-shaped indenta- 
tions ; the slope, s of these were steep and covered with 
thick forest, but a sheer wall of rock — 12 to 20 ft. — 
simnonnted the slope, and formed the edge of the 
plateau above. In one of these recesses of the hills the 
tiger had taken refuge, gorged to repletion with an ox he 
had eaten. W e had an elephant with us, on which I was 
mounted. My brother took his station at the point of the 
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rock above. I, on the elepliaiit, guarded tlie foot of tlie 
slope below. Tlie beaters, starting on tlie furtlier side of 
the horse-shoe, hurled down rocks from above and beat 
their drums, &c., to drive the tiger out, when he would 
of necessity pass round the point we guarded, to gain the 
shelter of the next horse-shoe. Nothing transpired, and 
it was said he had broken away up a small water- course 
on to the upjier jilateau. 

We left our posts to inspect it, whereupon the tiger, 
who had been lying watching us in thick jungle, tried 
to slip past and get round the point. We caught 
sight of him, and my brother arrived at his former 
post, out of breath, barely in time to get a rapid shot at 
the tiger, which was almost vertically below him at the 
base of the cliff, and only some 30 ft. distant. He 
thought he had shot him through the head, for he rolled 
down the slope, hut recovering himself, turned round, 
and went slowly in the direction he had come from. I 
was hastening back on the elephant, and he gave me a 
clear view. I drew a careful trigger on him, and was 
convinced 1 had hit him fair behincl the shoulder. Still 
he gave no sound, hut went slowly on. A number of 
native shikarries with guns were on the cliff Eibove, and 
as he walked slowly along at its base, only some 
30 ft. below them, one after another they fired at 
10 yds. distance ! Thirteeir shots I counted. Standing 
up in the howdah I saw him go into a dense thicket of 
thorns on the hillside, and he did not come out beyond. 
We concluded he was riddled with bullets, and had 
crawled in here to die. I hastened up. My brother 
and the natives above threw down great rocks and 
boulders, which went crashing through the thicket, but 
the tiger did not come out. We concluded he was dead. 

The elephant began to ascend the steep slope. No 
one who has not seen it can credit the extraordinary 
manner in which aU elephant can make its way in ap- 
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pareiitly impossible places. Tlie steep slope wtis covered 
with, loose rocks and bonlders. Going down on lier 
knees slie would gain a firm footing with her hind legs. 
Then rising on her fore legs she would agam bring up 
her hind, and take the forward step up the slope on her 
knees. Thus slowly and with immense difficulty she 
at length neared the thicket. This I now saw consisted 
of a gigantic black rock festooned witli dry thorns, 
under which bears liad scooped a small cave. I fired 
into the mouth of the cave, reserving the second barrel 
for the tiger if he charged ; but had he done so, there is 
no doubt whatever that the elephant, balanced on her 
hind legs and fore knees, would have flinched and rolled 
to the bottom of the bill, crushing us in the howdah ; 
for even on level, open ground I had known this same 
elephant try to bolt from a tiger when it spoke, even 
before it charged. 

' We were so close that the elephant wiili her trunk, 
at the command of the mahout, drew away the thorns 
from the entrance of the cave. The howdah, owing 
to the slope of the hill, was on the same level as the 
cave, and the tiger could have walked out of it into 
the howdah ! But ive thought he was dead, and he 
gave no sign. As the elephant drew away the bushes 
I saw between the cx’evices of the rock two green 
eyes looking at me. I shouted to my brother that the 
tiger was not dead, since he was slowly hliidting ; had 
he been very severely wounded be would not be placidly 
blinking. I had been on the point of descending from 
the elephant to enter the place, but I shouted that I 
must shoot first. “ Fire if you must,” said my brother, 
“ but his skill will be so riddled with bullets it won’t be 
worth a cent.” I “drew a head” on the eyes and fired 
at about four paces distance. There was no reply any 
more than there had been to the previous shots into the 
cave. The strange supernatural beast neitlier moved 
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nor spoke ! Tke smoke liung in tlie montk of tke 
crevice, and as it slowly cleared away I saw tlie eyes 
were no longer there. 

1 got down, and taking my knife in my teeth, I 
lay hat on my stomach and proceeded to try and 
wriggle under the ledge of rock into the cave. The 
passage was barely large enough for my body, and it was 
extraordinary how a large tiger had got in. I was 
wedged in, and could not move except by wriggling, 
and propelling myself by the points of my toes. The 
tiger was in front of me. I took hold of his toe and 
pulled it, for though convinced he was dead, I felt what 
a very awkward predicament I should he in if he had 
even strength to move a paw. He did nob resent it, 
and took no notice of a small pebble I jerked forward 
with my wrist, and which hit him on the head, so I 
gathered courage, wriggled in and lifted his head. 
He was stone clead. We dragged him out with diffi- 
culty, and found that my brother’s bullet had only 
touched the tip of his left ear, and he had no other 
bullet whatever in him except my final one between the 
eyes, which had killed him stone dead ! It had been a 
curious escape for me, for had I not caught sight of the 
eyes, or had I missed a fatal shot in the darkness of the 
cave, 1 should have encountered in the cave an abso- 
lutely un wounded tiger. 

On another occasion I had several adventures with a 
man-eating tig-er. I followed him for a month, tracking 
him from water to water, sleeping in trees over the pool 
at wliich I expected him to drink, and rarely returning 
to my camp, from which I was absent for a week at a 
time. At last I walked him up face to face 1 Even at 
this lapse of time I feel the hitter remorse of my dis- 
appointment ! My foot slipped on a stone, and I nearly 
fell in stepping hack to get a clear view of him (a tree 
had been between us), and I lost my shot. The tiger 
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hesitated whether to charge, but my brave natives stood 
their gronncl , and lie turned, and with a magnilicent 
bound cleared the aurrouiidiug- bushes, aud disappeared 
in the forest. I measured where we stood ; we had been 
but 20 yds. apart. 

Yet again I recall a scene when a anagniticent tigres.s 
came out of a cave to which I liad tracked her, and, 
jumping on a rock (part of the pile on which 1 was), 
stood witliiu live yards of me, for some seconds clearly 
delined against the sky-line. 1 never saw a finer sight [ 
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I lost my cluuicc, for 1 had that moment given my rifle 
to my skihai'ij, thinking .she was “not at home,” and 
I had no weapon in my hand. iSlie turned without 
charging. 

1 have tiled many Ibrm.s of excitement, but T know of 
none in the world which comes near the mad exhilaration 
of “ pig-sticking.” Scenes in the past, in the days when 
we did not know what “ nerves ” were, rush hack on my 
memory as we sit over tlie camp-fire, and I am asked to 
describe the sport The camp at Bustipnr is pictured 
before me as vividly as though I had left it hut yester- 
day— the white tents under the clump of trees near the 
VOL. I. n, 
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piece of water wliere tlie wild duck cross in the evening, 
and the flight-shootera made many a good bag. I recall 
the day when Mayne, and Winn, and I, went out “ to see 
if the country was rideahle,” and if there were pig ; how 
the long line of coolies put up a huge hoar, and we pressed 
him hard — I on the proverbial old grey mare. Delusion, 
leading till I disappeared, horse and all, in the depths of 
the blind Bustipur nullah ; how Mayne was first on the 
next boar, and speared him, while Winn and I were 
back with the line ; bow he and his horse turned a 
somersault over the charging pig’, on ground as hard as 
granite ; how we wei'e just in time to save him being 
ripped, and laid him, half conscious, under a hush, while 
I caught the nasty-tempered beast Borderer before he 
got into his stride, or had made up his mind to light ; or 
how, again, at that same Bustipur nullah, Mayne and i 
were alone on a huge grey hoar, riding neck and nock 
down a hill of loose rooks, absolutely reckless of anything, 
and mad with the excitement of the rivah’)’- ; how Bor- 
derer beat Delusion by a neck, and gained the narrow 
path which the pig had taken, which led through walls 
of scrub jungle ; how suddenly the path wound sharply 
round a dense her bush of wait-a-bit thorn. Borderer 
rose at the impossible jump, for the bush was as high as 
a cottage and twenty feet through, if it was a foot ! He 
got hung up in the middle : I do not believe a leg of him 
touched tire ground. Delusion, unavoidably, owing to 
the narrow path, -svas close on his tail, and rose at the 
jump as he had done, and cannoned him out on the other 
side ! 

My first attempts at pig-sticking were in the Central 
Provinces. Nothing but my ignorance of what a hoar 
really is, and the temporary insanity which the sport 
produces on young hot blood, can excuse the mad pranks 
we played , for I recall dismounting to dislodge a vicious 
old sow from a bush on foot ! I got caught by the eye- 




One could dll a volume, or seveTvd, with these “ canip- 
dre memories”! Told thus in bald print, I fear they 
would but earn for one a reputation for “embroidery,” 
and he looked on as brag. The pleasure of recalling 
such scenes lies in the place and surroundings. The 
man who has been with yon in similar scenes, who know.'i 
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you — /le knowy wliether your story is true, as you do 
when he chimes in. with an incident of his own. Sports- 
men have a freemasonry of then own : in five minutes you 
will know if your listener or the narrator is of the guild. 
Men have told me that so-and-so is reticent, and will 
never speak of his sporting adventures. Place him in a 
group of men who have themselves the same knowledge 
and the same instincts, and you shall see ! He tells you 
he wounded a buffalo and Jollotvecl. Pie need say no 
more ; we know just lohat that means and what it does 
not mean ; we know at each pause of his story, in each 
set of circumstances, what were the chances for and 
against, what the buffalo, or the boar, or the elephant 
might be expected to do, and what tlie nerve required 
for the task was. We know at once if the narrator is 
exaggerating. I have rarely — I think never — met a real 
sportsman who did. Such men do not exaggerate. They 
are generally unwhling to talk of these incidents, except 
to men like themselves, who can appraise the whole thing 
rightly — its merits and its demerits — and to sucli there 
is no use in exaggerating ; but when they get together, 
and the ice is broken, the hours roll by without count ! 

Thus we would beguile the hours by the camp-fire; 
for Wilson was never tired of “ shooting yarns,” and 
would draw me on to recall such incidents as I have 
narrated above, and in his turn, would tell me tales of 
Australian life. Himself a keen horseman, he loved to 
hear of gallops over rough country in India after wild 
hoar ; and often we found that the small hours of the 
morning were upon us ere we separated after a hard 
African day's work ! 

Wilson, at length, would turn in, and leave me sitting 
by the silent fire alone, the sleeping camp around me, the 
glorious heavens of the tropics above, studded with mil- 
lions on millions of stars ; and often I would sit on, and 
think of different scenes which those very stars recalled. 
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I I’emember once, in Burma, when I owed my life to the 
Pleiades. We were on the way to the Kuby Mines. 
Dense bamboo forest extended interminably over hill 
and dale. The Shans were stockaded close in oiir front, 
and next day we expected a brush with them. I liad 
been at the base, Kyenyat; the advance party wei’e 
some sixteen miles ahead. Late in the afternoon I rode 
out to join them. I i-eached our first stoclcade, at eleven 
miles, at sundown, and pushed on into the perpetual 
shade of the giant bamboos as the .sun dip])ed Hoon it 
was dark in the dense forest. 

I followed, through the clumps of bamboo, the marks 
of the cart-wheels of our force. But, unknown to them 
or to me, a convoy of provisions from a treacherous Shan 
village on the Irawaddy, which we supposed friendly, had 
that day started for the Shan encampment. Coming on 
our trail, they had crossed it, and made a detour tliroug’h 
the forest (for under the bamboo clumps there is little 
or no undergrowth), and, striking the rough forest road 
again above our canijo, had gone on to the enemy’s po,si- 
tion Accidentally, in the fading light, I followed these 
cart-marks, and thu.s made the same detour, and pa.s.sed 
our camp. On and on I pushed my tired horse, till I was 
.seized with misgiving that I had, in some unaccountable 
way, missed tbe camp. It was now night, and sncb 
darkness had fallen as only can exist in the depths of 
forest, where the trees meet overhead. I “ left it all to 
the mare ” Delusion. Thorny creepers, or bamboo poles 
leaning athwart the path, strvrck me in the face till I wars 
scratched and Ideeding; but I could see nofchirrg, not 
even my mare’s ears. We crossed many streams ; we 
got into a narrow gorge full of great boulders, with a tree 
trunk lying across from hairk to bank above, under which 
we passed. In that gorge, tumbling about over the 
rocks, the poor old mare lost three shoes and went lame. 

I decided to turn round, and try and find my way 
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back, convinced, at last, that I must have passed the 
camp, and that our rough road-making operations had 
not reached to here, though the darkness prevented 
my seeing the axe or spade marks, which else had 
been a sure guide. Even these had misled me before 
darkness fell, for the working party had gone far ahead 
of camp, and I had seen their marks when I struck 
the real road, above the detour made by the Shans. I 
noted at my furthest point that one great tree had fallen 
against another. We passed that spot later when we 
advanced, and it was close to the Shan camp. Had I 
gone but a little further, I should have fallen into their 
hands ! I turned my horse round, hut we had not gone 
far when she ran her head into a bamboo clump, and, 
rearing up, pirouetted round. When she once more 
stood still, I had not the remotest idea which way I had 
come, ill what direction the Shan camp lay, or what were 
the points of the compass ! I dismounted, and felt for 
the cart ruts with my hands to see if I were on the path. 
I went on, absolutely at sea as to whether I ought to 
turn to the right, the left, or the right-about ! 

If my reader has never been really lost in an intermin- 
able forest like this, I think it is almost impossible for him 
to realise the appalling misery of it. All those qualities 
which go to form our manhood are valueless ; resolution, 
endurance, common sense, resource, self-reliance, are each 
and all useless. One is the victim of mere doubt. Half- 
a-dozen steps in one direction, and one becomes convinced, 
as though by supernatural intuition, that that direction 
is hut leading us directly aivay from our goal! If we 
reverse our steps, the same conviction steals on us again I 
Eeduced to the helplessness of a child, a chilci’s fancies 
and fears throng the brain ; aimless wandering, death by 
starvation, torture by the Shans, seem the only alterna- 
tives 1 Already I was dead heat with the fatigue of a 
long and very hard day’s work; I had eaten nothing 
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since morning, and it was no mere iancy that blie ►Shans 
would have a “high old time” with me if they got me. 
These people are very cruel. Their methods of hilling 
their enemies are not pleasant to contemplate. Among 
those which we had heard of as authentic were the follow- 
ing : Tying the victim to a tree, and cutting open his 
stomach with a single dah-cut, so that he was eaten alive, 
like Prometheus, by vultures and ants I tying him over 
ayonng bamboo shoot, so that it giew tliroiujh him (as 
the growth of a young bamboo is extremely rapid) ! 
thrusting bamboo splinters between the nail and the 
desh of the hand, &g. Morbid fancies apart, however, T 
was terribly hungry, and in about as awkward a case as 
one could well imagiire. 

Luckily, a jungle instinct had led me to notice, 
while yet I knew the direction I had come from, that 
I was riding witli the Pleiades in front of me. Now, 
when I had lost all count of direction, I eagerly looked 
out for a break in the bamboo tops, and I found I 
was once more going straight towards the Pleiades, 
and hence towards the Shan camp! For the second 
time I reversed my steps We wandered on ; a faint 
moon rose and glimmered through the foliage, and 
at last I sighted the stockade I had passed at eleven 
miles from Kyenyat. I shouted my best, and moment- 
arily expected a bullet in reply ; for the little Ghooi’khas 
who manned it I knew well, and they stand on no cere- 
mony. Had they heard a voice or seen a figure in the 
forest ui the night, they would of course conclude it 
was the enemy, and greet me with a volley. Fortune 
favoured me, and I was soon standing by a roaring fire 
in the stockade, half naked, while I dried my soaking 
clothes at the fire. For the first and last time in my 
life, I broke into Government stores ! The stockade 
contained stacks of boxes of Armour’s “bully beef,” 
containing thousands of tins. My hunger knew no law. 
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There was nothing to open the tin with, so T solemnly- 
laid it on the ground and chopped it bodily in half with 
a Ghoorkha's l^ooherie. 

Yet again iny thonghta wander with the memories 
recalled loy the stars. I conjure up a picture of myself, 
dressed in fireman’s kit, seated straddle-legged on the 
topmost rnol' of a house in the East of London. It 
w'iis a huge lire, — one of the biggest Icnown for years. 

( )il-ni!ittiiig factories had got ablaze, and tanks of oil 
defied all atteinjits to extinguish them. Every station 
in London had sent engines, and the sea of roaring 
flame, and the molten mass of red-hot brick and flaming 
gas-jets was a sight I shall not readily forget. There 
are moments, of course, when the fireman is exposed 
ho heat, hut, paradoxical as it may seem, the exjDosure 
is rather to cold and wet. The torrents of water 
played by the hoses drench you through and through, 
and chill you to the bone. A small neighbouring house 
was alight in the roof, and as I was the only one who 
happened to be present who could draw myself through 
a tiny trap-door in the ceiling, I went up to work the 
hand-pump and unroof the tiles from the rafters. Below 
and in front of me lay the Gehenna of flame ; hoses from 
fifty ([uarters played vainly upon it, Occasionally a jet 
of water would be turned towards my direction, drench- 
ing me to the skin, atrd it was cold, wet work for a 
November night in Loudon ! 

There is pleasure in “ galloping,’'’ as it is called. 
The alarm-bell bus sounded ; in less seconds than it 
takes to tell it, the horses are in and the men seated, 
and we are tearing down the road. “ Make way for 
the engine 1 ! 1 ” No need for tlie cry I Like Fate it 
rushes on, and all must yield the road. Iloiind the 
comers -we go without a check — these firemen drive 
superljly— in the stillness of night. The uncertainty 
of the work before m, the dash and verve of the 
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t]:iing, lend a cliarm all its own to a fireman’s life. I 
I’ecall many friends I made among the men — sailors all 
of them — in the long nights when I came each evening, 
and left in the morning, to live my other phase of 
life. 

I have allowed myself to wander among these memo- 
ries, recalling one here and one there, for I have set 
myself to give a faithful description of a day of Africn.n 
life, and these hours of camp-fire thoughts form no im 
appreciable part of it, and cannot he excluded.^ Gazing 
into the embers, scene on scene goes by. Wanderings 
in Afghanistan ; events in the Suakim campaign ; shoot- 
ing and jungle life. Bnt those who have wandered 
among such scenes know well that my picture is not 
wholly true to hfe. As one .sits in reverie over the 
dying embers, when the day is dead, alone in the still- 
ness, it is rarely on such scenes that the memory dwells. 
Nature’s harmony lies in contrast. If our daily life be 
full of rough work our thought.? will turn to memories 
which are their opposite, and which our lips never voice, 
till the passing night warns us to take the nece.ssary re.st 
])ofore the early reveille of the morrow, and we lie down 
to continue them in our dreams 

Such is the daily life of African travel, or such, at least, 
was the daily routine of my own caravan. A word as to 
the men, and we must push on our way, for 1 have three 
years of continual work and travel before me to condense 
as best I may. I have already described wlio and i\-hat 
i.s ordinary '‘Zanzibari.” In addition to tbesc, of late 
yeans large numbers of free Wiuiyamwezi, from the 
country south of Victoria, and of Manyuema, come down 
to the coast to hire themselves as porters, and tliese too 
take the name of Swahilis, or “coa.st men,” and look clown 
on the “Wa.sheTizl” (savages) of the interioi’. A last 

^ If I have leaned my reader, ifc w by tlic fault of a iriend, who, reading 
my MSS , eoinpLiined I hud left out the “ incident ” 1 
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seclioii are tlie mission men — the inhabitants of mission 
villages like Kisaoni (Frere Town) and Rabai — most of 
wlrom are ransomed slaves. Since the Swahilis are of 
various tribes of the interior there is never any difficulty 
in finding interpreters in the vaiious countries passed 
through, and even though you may not have a man of 
tlie tribe in your caravair, there are sure to be several who 
have picked up a little of the language on some former tiip. 
These languages are very similar, and the Swahili is 
marvellously (prick at accpiiving them, so that after a brief 
sojourn in a country you will find your men conversing 
with the natives as though to the manner horn. As a 
rule, they are singularly good-tempered. Quarrels are 
very rare indeed among themselves, or even with the 
natives. Occasionally I would issue a few strings of 
beads apiece in lieu of and let the men buy food 

for themselves, to get a change of diet. Thus in Ukamba 
I write as follows : — “ I feared that the men would try 
and get things by force or threats, and spoil the market, 
and make trouble by quarrels and rows with the natives. 
Quite the contrary is the case, however. The Wakamba 
are very independent, yet the men bargain in ones and 
twos amicably, and not a single row, or even altercation, 
has taken place, though 200 men armed with rifles, 
undisciplined, and left to their own resources to buy 
their food, have daily turned out to bargain with a 
people who.se language they don’t understand.” 1 have 
already spoken of their amenity to discipline, and their 
general characteristics. 
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leaves and vegetation. Beyond lies the scrub jungle, 
typical of the barren zone (see chapter xvi.). As 
far avS the eye can reach extends the forest of 
cactus and thorn bush. It is a study in thorns. 
Each bush rivals its neighbour. The acacia takes the 
lead, with a straight thorn three or four inches in 
length, and for fear this .should be broken off. Nature 
ha.s sipiplied another variety with a bulb at its base as 
big a.s a marble they are as hard and as sharp as though 
of cast steel. Other bushes grow a combination of both 
the straight and the hooked (or wait-a-hit) thorn, as 
though to iirflict a wound, however approached. The 
decayed cactus rots and dies, hut its thorns (like the 
ivory of an elephant) seem impervious to decay, and 
litter the ground iu masses. From below — to meet the 
thorn-hushes from above — springs the spiked Nkonge 
aloe, with a blade like a triangular bayonet, tipped 
with a hardened spike, which will penetrate even t]^e 
strongest shoe leather. 

It is a marvel how game, less thick-skinned than a 
rhino, can live in this inhospitable jungle. The 
delicate little pah gazelle, no bigger than a rabbit, its 
skin no thicker than a kid glove, bounds off like 
lightning among the aloes and the cacti. One looks 
to see it impaled like a butterfly on a pin ; but Nature 
lias taught her creatures to live with safety among 
their surrounding-s, though it is hard to gauge the 
reason for this prodigal wealth of vegetable armament, 
or to understand against what enemy its terrors are 
directed. Buffalo and rhinoceros swarm, tracks of 
elephant abound. Fresh footprints of zebra and many 
antelope, from the great water-buck to the tiny p)a/i, 
show clear on the path we follow, but the denseness of 
the jungle rarely admits of our seeing the animals them- 
selves. A magnificent lion walked across my front 
from the river’s edge, where he had been to drink, hut 
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he disappeared into the depths of the wood ere I could 
seize my rifle. 

Flo^yeri]lg plants are few, though tliere are many 
Howering shrubs. The shrub cactus, the milk-hedge, and 
the varieties of creeping cacti share the forest with the 
Iclieir bush and acacia. The feathery foliage and purple 
blossom of the former contrasts with the gnarled and 
knotted twigs and sponge-like wood of the Ilaga. 
This tree perhaps forms the bulk of the forest, and its 
]jecidiar cramped shape makes it look as though it had 
been reared under a pic-crust, where its houghs and 
twigs had not had i-oom to expand, and had Ijecome 
crooked and bad-tempered from the hardness of their 
lot. Euphoi'bias grotv in ubmidaiice on the zioz’fch side 
of the river, hut ziot on the south. The acacias are of 
various kizids : ozie grows like azi izrverted cone, aziother 
is table-topped or umbrella-shaped, and their regularity 
of outline remizrd us of the quaint peacock yews, and 
pyramid hollies of old English gardens. Their yellow 
and white bufctoir-slzaped blossoms lade the air with the 
fragrance of English hawthorn. The singular hush, 
which exudes a how of sap from its smallest twig vdth an 
overflowing aroma of ]zahn oil, adds its thorn to the rest. 

The river bank offers a pleasing contrast. TYiajlLuiv- 
hiish grows thicldy at the waters edge, azid, at some 
150 miles from the coast, the graceful date-palm, with 
its plume-like fronds, first appears at an altitude of 
1700 ft. ITei'e znagnificent feathery acacia — over 2 ft. 
ill diameter of the bole — tower above the clustei's of 
Hyphoeue, and (more rarely) horas.su,s palm. Tlie large 
hahoons come here in droves, 'with the lesser monkeys, 
to eat the fruit of the latter tree. A fine tree with 
a delicious fruit, like a plum or loquobz, the lovely 
tamarind, the Misanguti’’ (which however is rare), and 

1 The native.') here appe.ir ignorant of Iho uses of this tree The oil extracted 
(by boiling) from the sc.irk‘t pip» sets iirnily in iv moderate temperature, and 
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further np the river a heautiful poplar-like tree, with 
bluish-green foliage, and straight-grown stems, fringe 
the margin of the rivei’, and lean over its silent pools 
and rushing waterfalls. 

One such spot I recollect well. In the hopes of securing 
game, T had pushed aliead alone. At tlie place I selected 
for the mid-day halt, I .stopped under a huge, spreading 
tamarind tree, which leant over a deep and silent pool 
between the hank and an island in the stream. A 
series of waterfalls 100 yds. up-stream glistened and 
sparkled in the .sun, while several patches of sand 
lietweeii the I'ushing streams glittered with minute 
grains of yellow mica, like sands of gold. Heated and 
tired, I threw off iny clothes and plunged iirto the pool, 
I put my naked foot on a slippery thing, which I took 
to he the end of a water-logged pole. Slowly it 
appeared end foremost on the surface . I caught hold 
of it, to throw it out of the water, and found it was the 
snout of a small crocodile ! It got my hand in its 
mouth, and tore my finger, but I managed to snatch it 
out. I never had a conception before how extraordin- 
arily sharp these creatures’ teeth are ; it made several 
vicious snaps at me, hut I left the pool with some 
agility, recollecting, as Mark Twain would say, that I 
had no special reason for stopping there, and that there 
was a lot of room for bathing elsewhere in the river. 
T went and bathed on the golden sands — sitting 
under the splash of the waterfall — since named after 
me, I hear, by the Hallway Survey — and left the 
crocodile in undisputed possession. 

Occasionally, we saw droves of great baboons. One 
does not care to shoot these animals, and, indeed, it is 
strange that, alike in India and in Africa, the natives 


is uiseful for making oatidles anil soap ; the dye obtained from its b.irk np~ 
patently resists decay, and is used by fishermen on Nyasa for dyeing tlieir 
nets. Ifcs wood is also valuable. 
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look on the apes and monkey.s (except in the case of the 
colobus and others ]30sses3ing a particularly fine skin), as 
something near akin to the human race, and deplore their 
murder. I, ho'vvever, was anxious to shoot one large 
baboon for examination, and I dropped one on t-vvo occa- 
sions with a rifle-shot, but could never secure him. These 
animals are dangerous occasionally. On Nyasa, poor 
ThelwalJ shot one, and was immediately attacked by the 
drove. The males have huge canine teeth, and are very 
powerful and flei’ce ; a single one would be a powerful 
antagoni,st, and one conld do little against many. 
Tlielwall clubbed bis i-ifle to defend himself; it 'vva.s 
loaded and went off, a.nd the bullet, passing through hi.s 
liver, killed him. 

I have said that the Eone, through which we are pass 
ing, was sterile and rocky with quartz, red and grey 
granite, conglomerate, a kind of slaty shale, useful for 
building, and limestone, in which were fossils ; constant 
glades, however, intervene with rich soil and beautiful 
pasture gi’a.s.s. lu some of these the grass was of a kind 
I have rarely seen in Africa, like English meadow-grass 
— free from “ spears ; ” it was in such situations that I 
.selected the .sites for the two stockades, or stations, I 
had decided to make, Iretween Makougeni and Ukamba 
(Kibwezi). My Persian agriculturist was delighted 
with them, and agreed rvith me that a system of irriga- 
tion from the river would be easy of accomplishment. 
Nnw, in the month of Eebrnary, the hot weather had 
parched up the ground. By day the thermometer 
I'egistered from 79’ to 104°, by night about 70°. A 
strong 'wind blew regularly irom the east and north-east. 

As the Siibakhi receives no perennial tributaries except 
the Tsavo, its volume become.s greater as we ascend the 
river. It is probably navigable for canoes for a hundred 
miles from its mouth. The main body of water which 
forms the river comes from the Tsavo, a deep and cold 
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stream flowing from the snows of Kilimanjaro. Above 
the junction of the Tsavo, the river, which has still the 
same characteristic channel with high banks some 50 
yds. apart, takes the name of the Athi, and in the hot 
weather the stream is reduced to a few shallow channels, 
flowing in the broad expanse of sand. In the rains it is 
a boiling', turgid stream, with a fast current and muddy 
brown water. Towards the eastern reaches of the 
Habakhi the watershed is from north to south, and 
hence, .south of the rivei', the fall is towards the Voi 
Gradually, as we ascend the river, going westwards, the 
watershed from the south falls to the Sahakhi and Athi 
Many dry beds of mountain torrents are crossed, but 
the first peremrial stream is the Tsavo, the next is 
the Kibwezl All these streams become excessively 
swollen in the rains, the flood-mark on the Tsavo 
being 0 to 8 ft. above the low-water level, Here, 
at the Tsavo, had been an old camping-ground, and 
remuauts of slave-sticks told them own eloquent tale. 

Many Masai “war-paths” cross the Sahakhi — one 
e.specially is much dreaded. These are the routes 
followed by the -warriors in their forays into the 
countries to the north of the Sahakhi. The prestige 
acciuired by the Masai in bygone days has made 
them a terror to the tribes of East Africa. Like all 
flominant tribe.s in Africa, however, their supremacy 
i.s not absolute, and the loss of their cattle by the 
plague has tamed their arrogance, and largely deprived 
them of their means of subsistence. In their own 
ctmntry they are not so much to he feared as when met 
Avith in parties “ on the war-path.” There they have 
their flocks, their women, and their villages to guard ; 
here they have no impedimenta Half-maddened, as 
Mr Thomson tells ns, by drinking blood’- and gorging 
flesh, they are sworn to attack whomsoever they may 

' Maaailiiud, Joa. Tliouiaon, p, 430, 
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And noAV for tlie mode of distribution, At fir.st, each 
man’s name was called, and he received his ration (a 
large coffee-cup for a day=l^ lb.); generally three or 
four days’ poslio would be issued at a time. Later, I 
divided the men into batches, or mes,ses, of from seven 
to eleven. All the men of one “camp,” as tliey were 
called, must belong to the same headman’s company, 
otherwise they could chum as they liked, and each head- 
man would have some four “camps” under him. From 
each camp I .selected a good man a.s chief. He was 
vested with no authority, but simply drew the number 
of poshos (rations) in bulk according to the number of 
men in his camp, and thn.s time and trouble were saved, 
both to ourselves and the men. At the evening muster 
it lay with the head of the camp to reply to the head- 
mans query whether all were present. The system 
worked admirably, and saved infinite trouble in jios/m 
issue, and especially in dividing any game shot, In this 
case we used simply to issue, as fiir as the meat would go, 
at a certain quantum per head in rotation through the 
different companie,s and me,sses. Hence there was never 
any quarielling or grumbling, for each man knew th;it, 
if he got none to-day, his turn would come to-mori'ow. 
This system, too, facilitated discipline, the detailing of 
men for work, &c., and I adopted it the whole time 1 was 
in Africa, whether marching or stationary. It is a boon 
to men without friends, as they are thus included in a 
common fraternity, and get the use of a cooking pot ; .such 
men would othei’wise often eat their food raw, and thus 
invite disease. It also clieck-s the premature consump- 
tion of the ration is, sue, and, in the o:i.se of meal or cloth, 
•a small quantity can be issued per me.ss, which would he 
usele.ss if the individual were the unit. The system of 
is.suing in hulk to headmen is very bad, and lead.s to much 
unfairness in the distribution, and conse(|uenL hunger. 
The head of the camp being one of themselves, a mere 
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porter, dare not and could not appropriate any portion. 
During a lialt for tlie purchase of food there is endless 
detail work to do : rifles to be overhauled and repaired, 
loads I’eadjuated, diaries and maps to be completed to 
date, shmii'is (conferences) to he held with native chiefs, 
and presents exchanged, defaulters to he told off, lists of 
dc'seiters (iu the early stages), or of casualties, &c., to he 
made up, and a thousand minor things. One’s own kit 
has to he attended to, and odd moments would find us re- 
pairing our boots, loading cartridges, or mending clothes > 
The men would have light work to keep them employed 
if the halt was longer than two days, such as building 
rough huts, cleaning camp, or stringing beads, &c. 

The Wakaiuha, the tribe that occupy Ukamha — the 
country extending from the Kibwezi to Kikuyu — are 
a large and powerful people My first impressions of 
them, as noted in my diaiy, are as follows : — “ The men 
are cpiite naked, except for a ring, or several, of brass or 
iron round their waists, like the Wankondii, and a great 
quantity of chain (iron and brass ‘trade’ watch-chain) 
round their necks, and hung through and over their 
ears, and hanging generally in festoons everywhere. 
Their only cloth is a strip, with a very long fringe at 
each end, worn over the right shoulder and across the 
breast, like an officer’s sash. They wear also amulets 
and hracelet.s of brass or iron, and festoons of heads 
iu i>liice of the chain, if the latter is not available. 
Especially cm ions is the arrangement of iuhite beads, 
which they wear tight round the ankle to the instep, 
and upwards half-way to the knee, looking exactly like 
a clean white sjiat. This on a naked savage has, at a 
little distance, a most grotescpie appearance. They 
smear themselves over with red clay and castor-oil, 
which makes them of a dark, hrick-red colour, and they 
have hand.some, glos.sy skins. I'hey wear their hair in 
endless tassels, i nop-fashion, hut not long. Their features 
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are generally good, and tlie forehead high and intelligent. 
Their figures are tall, ujn’ight, and thin. iSoine are very 
well-built, fine men, but slight — calves and arms small 
but muscular. They seem by nature inveterately lazy. 
They generally stand in couple.s gazing at one. The 
attitude is typical — one leg is used to stand on, the 
otlier is hitched up, the sole of the foot resting on the 
knee, or thereabouts, of the other leg, Then they lean 
against each other, with their arm.s over eacli other’s 
shoulders, looking the ])ictuve of laziness. 

“They are too lazy to make jwths, i’ollowing the sandy 
or rocky bed of a river-course in [)rerercnco to making a 
.sound path on the ground almve. The women wear a 
very small scjuare piece of cloth or leather as an a]>ron, 
it i.s about 4 or 5 iu. in depth by 7 in. or so in 
breadth, and generally covered with bits of bright brass 
or beads. Behind they wear a long V-shaped strip of 
thin leather, ending in a point, and split up the centre, 
reaching down to the back of the knees or lower. It is 
literally a pair of swallow-tails, and presents a lidiculgus 
appearance waving in the breeze as they run. d’hey do 
not seem to tatoo much, and I have not yet seen them 
smoking. They d)'iiik po}iil>e, I am told, but apparently 
very little. In addition to the tiny apron, many of the 
ladies wear an oval hide on the right hip, reaching below 
the knee and above the waist, coloureJ chocolate like all 
their belongings and theni.selves. They are generally 
festooned with heads, especially round the hips. Here 
we first came acro.s,s cattle, for at this time the plague had 
not yet made its teiaihle ravages. They seem to possess 
large herd.s. The animals ai’e tine, of the shape and .size 
of the Indian ox, fairly well-bred, varying iu colour, 
humped, and some tolerably large, dfiiey are hornless, 
or with short, sharp horns, just like Indian cattle. They 
want exorbitant prices for tbem.” 

The AVakamba are of Bantu origin, and are agrical- 
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tviralj tliotigli they possess large herds and flocks. Their 
language is extraordinary : the words are drawled out to 
an extent which is almost incredible to one who has not 
heard it, Almost an entii-e inhalation of breath will be 
devoted to one short word ; the result is most ludicrous. 
They occasionally organise a party to the coast, to ex- 
change cattle, or for goods ; but as they make no adequate 
provision for food supply on the return journey, when 
laden, they often suffer great hardship. A caravan of 
this sort overtook us on the Sabakhi ; part had passed on 
ahead, leaving two men dead from starvation on the road. 

The valley of the Kihwezi stream (which is of the 
purest and cleai’est water imaginable) is of molten lava. 
Huge lava waves from Kilimanjaro must have flowed 
down the valley, seething and eddying like a mountain 
stream, and in these .shapes they liave solidified. The 
honeycombed rock is impregnated with iron. It must 
have been a strange, wild sight, in tliose prehistoric clays, 
when the molten, fiery mass swept forest and life before 
it ! For years — nay, for centuries — it must have re- 
mained a sterile, blackened plain, and even now the soil 
is but a surface coating on the lava rock. Along the 
Kihwezi grow some fine timber trees, including a large 
rubber tree. It is here that the East Africa Scottish 
Indu.strial Mission has since made its headquarters. 

Passing onwards from here we catch a glimpse of the 
great snow-capped mountain of Kilimanjaro. I cannot 
say it impressed me much. It is shaped like a gigantic, 
white-topped hay-cock. Those crags and peaks which 
pierce the clouds in Huwenzori are wanting here, nor is 
there (as in that mountain) any series of leaser bills 
and blue- topped mountains to lead the eye upwards, 
and help it to gauge the great height and the stupend- 
ous grandeur of the snow peaks, which, overtopping and 
dwarfing all the lofty mountain heights, watch in eternal 
snow over the storms that rage beneath. 
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At the Balt River (Long. 37° 45' ; Lat 2° 1 0' S.) we have 
attained, by an imperceptible rise, a height of 3000 ft. 
above the sea, the distance being, in a direct line from 
Mombasa, about 200 miles. It is to tliis point that I 
advocate that the first section of the railway should be 
constructed (see chap, xvli ). Our route here crosses 
the Mikindu (date-pnhn) plain, where every kind of game 
abounds. It is a ma.tter of great importance to shoot 
meat occasionally for the men. A leader who can thus 
secure game is very popular, and service under him is 
eagerly accepted, the men are happy and contented, and 
one can thus reward, by an extra allowance, those men 
who have shown zeal or done extra work. I here shot 
the spotted hyena and the wild dog of Africa (see chap, 
xxi.). Lions abounded. We waited near the water in 
the evening to see if one would come to the carcass of 
an animal I had shot, and we heard them give tongue 
in three different directions quite close to us. This in 
the dark was more than we had bargained for. 

Crossing the Salt River we begin to ascend rapidly, 
for here is the edge of the inner high plateau of the 
interior In front of us towers the gigantic granite rock 
of Nzoi, which stands out as a sentinel of the mountain 
masses behind. Almost every tree contains the mzinga, 
or hollow log of wood, suspended by the Wakamha for 
tlie wild bees to hive in. The soil is everywhere im- 
pregnated with iron, and in places the ore appears very 
rich. Firewood and timber is very scarce, and is brought 
from great distances by tire natives, and sold in little 
bundles. The goolalr fig, and the misangnti tree form 
the only shade. Mormtains surround ns on every side, 
as we toil in the heavy, yielding .sand up the bed of a 
mountain stream ; for, though the country is densely 
populated, and villages nestle on every hillside, and 
down among the valleys, there is no other path ! 

My companion, Wilson, had been constantly ill, and 
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Oil the occaFsioii of these attacks he would become tiii- 
couscious, and his head and neck would grow so hot 
as often to cause rae great anxiety. I applied violent 
blisters, which gave him grea,t relief. Never in my life 
have I met a man who took his illness so pluckily, except 
Sharpe in Nyasaland. Nothing would induce him to lie 
down, till he could no longer staird. I would sit by him, 
when racked with a splitting head and high fever, to try 
and brighten him up, and he would go into such fits of 
laughter at my anecdotes that it was difficult to realise 
the pain he suffered all the while. But he was a man of 
exceptional courage. In his first trip into Africa he liad 
been attacked by a large body of Masai, His handlul 
of men all bolted, and he remained absolutely alone. By 
some strange chance, irr the dusk, the Masai did not see 
him among the bushes, and he shot many oi' them, event- 
ually rallied his men, drove off the enemy, and recovered 
most of his loads. On another occasion the Wakamba, 
some GOO strong, on their way to figlit the Masai, w^ere 
eager to take vengeance on the white man for a matter in 
which Wilson had had no hand or part. Hearing of Ins 
' arrival in the vicinity with a mere handful of men, tiiey 
lay in wait for him. Wilson got news of it. Alone and 
unarmed he walked into their camp, and the maLter ended 
in their makiug friends with him. I found that he had 
thus acquired an extraordinary influence with them, 
and now chiefs from considerable distances came almost 
daily to see him, bringing presents, and showing almost 
ludicrous pleasure at meeting him again. No other man 
in the country has ever acquired such an influence with 
the natives. At this time he was too ill to stand, but 
managed to sit on our one wretched donkey, falling 
when it fell, but never giving in, and thus he arrived 
at Machako’s. 

I myself, on the contrary, was fortunately extremely 
full of health and energy. It became my custom to walk 
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alieacl of tlie caravan at a pace whicli very few of tlie 
natives could keep up witli, and I have often found them 
on the run behind me. Thus gaining a considerable 
distance, I would have time to write up my road-book, 
take bearings with tlie compass, examine rocks and 
flowers, &c., before the caravan came up, and so I 
avoided delaying them. Long afterwards I found that 
this peculiarity had been noticed by each section of my 
men; the Sudanese called me (in Arabic) ’“the express 
train,” and the Swahilis had a similar name, and they 
would make chaffing remarks to my gun-bearers as we 
passed, asking them to remember them to their friends 
on the other side of Africa 1 I tliiis had time to accom- 
plish mapping work on the march, which otherwise 
1 should have found it difiicult to do. This work in 
the ojicn country, with many striking objects on which 
to take bearings, now became much easier and more 
accurate. Along the Sabakhi, when cutting a road 
Ihroiigh dense jungle, and superintending a caravan, it 
was difificLilt to calculate both distance and direction, and, 
having no proper instruments, the latter was mainly 
judged by sun-shadow. The chart, iiowever, I was glad 
to find, tallied fairly accurately with the subsequent 
careful survey by engineers. 

Here among the Ulu mountains the population was 
dense, and the cultivation extended in every diiection. 
The hills are of red marl, but “ black cotton " soil alter- 
nates with it ill a curious way. The excellent moiiiitaiii 
grass was cropped short by the flocks and herds of the 
natives. The plague had not yet made its terrible visi- 
tation, and single herds of cattle numbered perhaps not 
less than 1000 head. Granite of many kinds, quartz, and 
the slaty rock, with which we built the fort at Makon- 
geni, indicated the geological formation, and limestone 
no longer apopeared. Aporopos of this, 1 quote a passage 
from my diary, written near the Kibwezi : — “ A crumbly 
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stone, so fragile and brittle that it conld hardly be called 
stone at all. On close examination I could see the 
outline of reeds and grass, and even moss and twigs, 
imbedded in it. It was just a coating of lime on moss, 
grass, and reeds, which had settled as lightly as hoar- 
frost, so that the intricate network of dead vegetation 
was still left intact. Where pressure had come on it, 
it formed blocks of crumbly lime, with small quartz, 
pebbles, &c., i'mbedded in it, and shows a strong lime in 
the water.” 

The Wakamba were most friendly, hut the people of 
the proverbial village of Kilungu, who are at war with 
all others, and have given trouble to every traveller 
(Thomson, Jackson, and others), played their usual 
thievish games on us, both when we passed and repassed. 
Their method was to circulate freely in camp (no zeriba 
being po.ssible, as there is no bush), and then, snatching 
up .some article, to rush off -with jt, Instantly there is 
an outcry ; every one, ignorant of the cause, seizes his 
gun, and pursues the flying natives. The article in 
question turned out on this occasion to be an old pair of 
batbiug drawers of mine, which were recovered without 
bloodshed ! I cautioned the headman of the village 
against any such attempts on European caravans in the 
future. 

On Mai'ch 1 5th we reached Machako’s. The “ station,” 
which consisted of a rough house with a trench round it, 
was occupied by one European and a small party of about 
a dozen Swahilis. Beyond buying flour for caravans, 
little was effected by this isolated post, 350 miles from 
the coast. The Company had no connecting link hetweeir 
it and Mombasa. It was powerless to protect the natives, 
and was not intended as a trading depot. I had the option 
of continuing on to the Lake Yictoria with no precise 
object, but I thought I could do more real good by form- 
ing a chain of stations to connect Machako’s with the 
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coast, and so establish a system of connected administra- 
tion. The Administrator had promised to garrison the 
posts I should establish, aird thus I hoped some real 
effective work would result from our labours. Tire 
station was built on a plain (5000 ft.), surrounded 
by hills, except towards the west, where it exteirded 
interminably towai’ds Masailand and Kikuyu. These 
plains are mostly of black cotton soil, and are covered 
with excellent gra.ss, cropped short near the Wakamba 
settlements by the flocks and herds, and further afield, 
— where the natives dare not drive their herds for fear of 
the Masai — hy coiuitless head of game. The plain in the 
dry weather looks parched and arid, hut where it is 
intersected by mountain rills the bananas and crops grow 
luxuriantly. Here, for the flirst time in Africa, I saw a 
system of irrigation channels, mo,st cleverly and effec- 
tively planned. 

“ These Wakamba are at constant war with the 
Masai. They have scouts out along the hills and on the 
borderland, by day and niglit, I believe, so tha,t the 
approach of any Masai is at once known, and they 
assemble in enormous numbers, almost instantaneously, 
to fight them. Moreover, every day little parties pass 
my camp on their way to loot cattle from the Masai — 
three or four at a time, perhaps, massing further on 
(where they put on their war-di’ess). It is a daily sight, 
and one sees them going and returning all day long on 
these expeditions. Altogether, they seem to make it 
pretty hot for the Masai ahoirt here. In turn the Masai 
loot Wakamba cattle, &c,” (diary). 

Such IS African life, for the African knows no peace. 
One day yon may see peace and plenty, well-tilled 
fields, and children playing in the sun ; on the next you 
may find the corpses of the men, the bodies of the 
children half burnt in the flames which consumed the 
village, while the women are the captives of the victorious 
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raidei’S. Not against the slave-trade alone are our efforts 
needed, as I have already in these pages so often said. 
The Fax Britannica which shall stop this lawless raiding- 
and this constant inter- tribal w^ar will he the greatest 
blessing that Africa has known through the ages since 
the Flood. 

We remained at Machako’s for a Fortnight, building a 
large earthwork stockade. Of course, the work was 
entirely new to the men, and every smallest detail 
lequirecl constant supervision. I made great friends with 
the local chief, N’sibu, a fine old man, who brought his 
strapping sons, and even his wife and daughters, to see 
me, that I might know all his family wherever I might 
meet them, and no one should deceive me hy saying he 
was his child who was not. Tliey, on their part, were to 
see me in order that, being an old man, they might hear 
all his words to me, and fulfil them -when he was gone, 
and that never between his family and onrselvcs should 
there he aught but peace ; for he had given hijiiself (he 
said), his lauds and his cattle and his all to the white 
man. Striking words from an Afi'ican savage > And in 
return we pretended to afford him “ protection.” What 
could a solitary white man and a dozen porters do in case 
of a Masai raid in force ? But here there was at least 
this “ station,” whereas more distant tribes under our 
“ pi’otectlon ” hy treaty had not even that advantage. 
I would not make a treaty on such terms, but 1 gave 
him a flag as an emblem of friendship and alliance. 

The rains broke on our arrival at Machako’s, and 
descended in torrents, day and Jiight, making onr work 
difficult, and causing much sickness. The sick were, of 
course, attended by ourselves, as we had no doctor. 
Large sloughing ulcers, lung disease, inflamed eyes, and 
rheumatism were the most common ailments, and were 
prescribed for in a rongli-and-ready, but effective fasbion. 
I find tbe following note at tlie end of a day’s list of 
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prescriptions' — “An inveterate shirker with ' stoma, ch- 
ticlie ’ ^ot a strong emetic — niustard and water and sidt, 
mixed thickj followed by hot water, hie .said it was ' a 
very tierce medicine,’ came for no more, and has worlced 
2 'eg’ularly ever since,” 

We finished the stockade, and made a ]3ietty pole bas- 
tion, with sod- wall entrance, enfilading the broad and 
deep ditch, which had a live thorn hedge at bottom, 
and bristled wxth chopped thorns and spikes. We then 
left (Mai'ch 29th) on our return journey to the coast. 
The a,ppearance of the country was now completely 
changed. Bare hills were covei'ed witli green verdure, 
and lovely flov'ers had sprung up everywhere. Dry water- 
courses had become rushing torrents, down which came 
“ flushes ” of water after heavy ram, sweeping all before 
them. The caravan, when marching down the bed of tlie 
river, was nearly swept a, way by one such tonent, and the 
men wmre up to their waists before they could struggle 
to the hank. Quicksands had formed in the river-bed 
of a most treacherous nature, which must have lieen 
caused by subterraneous streams. They are I’eally very 
cuiious. The middle man of three, walking abreast, -would 
perhaps suddenly sink, while the other two were on fiun 
ground 1 or one leg would sink, and the other be all right, 
And this was absolutely continuous ' every yard had to 
he tested. I my.self got hogged endles.s times, fir these 
quicksands are in the very bed of the river, through 
which we ivacled, and one could not, of cour,se, see undei 
the thick, rushing, muddy water, red with the mail of 
the hills. Consequently one -was wet up to the waist 
vith the stream, and drenched equally above with the 
rain. The men, howevei, took it all as a jolve, and there 
were shrieks of laughter when any one got hogged by 
trying to make a short cut instead of following in the 
footstep, s of the last man, and a rush of aakari to seize 
him and Ifis load before he sank too far or dropped it. 
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The greater the diacomfort with driving raiig cold wind, 
and slippery paths, the more these children of nature 
sang and laughed as a protest against their misfortunes. 

Of one of the worst of such days I write : — “ It cleared 
up a bit, and we halted, and the men (who had marched 
with loads on paths as slippery as glass for some two 
and a half hours) actually began to dance — Abedi 
mimicking a tired man, with a load on his head and 
laden with rifles, which every man hung around some 
part of his person. He danced really well, amidst 
shrieks of laughter. He must have had 150 lb. on him. 
It is ludicrous how seductive the dance is to the African. 
One by one (of whatever tribe), as if impelled irresistibly 
and literally fascinated, they rise and rush off to it, 
and those who, on the narrow hillside path, could not 
crowd into the dance circle itself, jerked their bodies 
about, and Ijeat time to the cadence, outside, with 
faces of intense abstraction and absorption. The giant 
Chiwai’chi, almost naked, doing this on his own account, 
presented so absurd an appearance that I don’t think 
I have laughed so heartily for some time." 

We reached Nzoi, hut as this place is derrsely pojDula- 
tecl, I decided to build the next stockade further on, 
where admirable soil and plenty of timber for biulding 
and fuel would be advantages to the colonists who were 
to settle around these stations, and where the ground 
would not already be monopolised by the natives. 
The li Ltle fort was built of pallisadmg (split poles) 8 ft. 
high and loop-holed. The butts of the uprights were 
charred, and the pallisading' kept off the ground to 
presers'e it from wdiite ants. It \Yas very hard 
work teaching iny riffl-aff of savages liow’- to construct 
the hoina. Some of the most necessary of the tools 
(augers, &c.) I had been unable to procure at the coast; 
those I bad (axes, &c,) were of the worst possible kind, 
and almo.st u-seless. I had no native artisans to teach 
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tlie men llie simplest tiling, and so every smallest detail 
had to be done by ourselves. We made our own rope 
(for measuring and tying) from Nkongh fibre, and onr 
own nails from wooden pegs. 

No caravan had ever attempted such work before, 
and we had to keep the men contented and willing, 
by constant example, while on one or two occasions I 
had let them see I would stand no nonsense but 
meant to he obeyed. For instance, once or twice, 
when a quarrel among the men had arisen, we did 
some execution with our own fists to restore order ; 
nor did they ever find that grumbling pinduced the 
slightest concession, but the reverse. Meanwhile my 
success In shooting a giraffe, water-buck, hartebeest, &c., 
bad made them happy with meat. Bub they only rerpiire 
a little tact, and in spite of the fact that we had a 
most mixed lot — loafers from Mombasa (even chain-gang 
cruninaLs), worthless Wanyika, fugitive slaves, &c. — 
there had never yet been a single case of flogging in the 
caravan since I left the coast, and very little punishment 
of any sort. 

In twelve days we completed the stockade, and so 
well did It look that the men themselves were delighted, 
walking round and round it, and exclaiming " Kazi 
Ulaya” (“The work of the white man”). Wilson, as 
usual, worked incessantly and indefatigably, though 
constantly ill and sensitive to the fierce sun, which now 
had succeeded the first bout of rain ; indeed without him 
ifc could never have been done. These little forts are now 
all abandoned. In fact they cannot be said to have ever 
been oociqfied in the sense in which I Lad intended them. 
A few of the Multan’s “ Vfroboto ” troops, who were a 
lawless and mutinous rabble, were sent up to occupy 
them ; not a single European was statiojTed along the 
line (350 miles rid ’ Sabakhi) to attend to their wants, 
and supply them with food, as I had recommended. No 
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colonists or agriciilfcnrists -were settled around Lliein, 
tliougli tire Persians imported by Mr Mackenzie -wore 
eaffer to come, and redeemed slaves and obbers would 
also liave been available. The Viroboto, of course, 
deserted ^ it was the result foreseen and desired, and 
was made the reason for ousting them from the Coni- 
jiaiiy’s employ and pay. To-day, the stockades we 
laboured to build — as no money recompense would have 
made us lahour — are deserted, and passing caravans pull 
do^rn the rails we carried from great distances and adzed 
down with infinite tronhle onrselve.s — to light their 
fires I Our assertions to the Wakamha, that these were 
the practical evidences of British occrr])aLion and adminis- 
tration remain a dead letter, and along this route from 
Mombasa to Macliako’s there is no Eriro])ean, and no 
statioir except a rnissiorr.’ 

We completed the stockade and marclied to the 
Kibwezi. klaviog rrow iro ma 2 )ping work to jjieventme 
from leaving the line of inai’ch, or to compel me to 
remain plotting in details in camp, I was able to do a 
little shooting on the road, arrd several times I did not 
retrrrn till long after dark, -when Wilson wordd send a 
parly wdth a lantern, who woirld make for the sound of 
a signal-shot and guide us back to camp, without which 
assistance rve should have lost our way. I bagged 
girafte, eland, harteheest, water-buck, and various small 
antelope, and so kept the caravan m meat We arrived 
at the Kibwezi on i9th. and next day malls reached me 
from the coast. The Administrator was anxious I should 
at once proceed to Uganda, and suggested that if I 
thought it necessary, I should retnin. to the coast and 
organise an expedition for 'whicli 200 fresh men were 
being enli.sted. This I decided to do at once, in order 
that I might obtain the War Office sanction, and get the 

1 A aiiuill st.itloii was siiliiswineutly made (under nutivo supervision) on the 
Taru route, at the Tsavo lUvoi, Ijetween Mombasa and the Kibwezi. 
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necessary men, arms, and supplies. We were, however, 
loth to abandon uncompleted the task we had undertaken. 

“I go with reluctance [I wrote], for I detest leaving a 
thing half done. We undertook to open up this line, and 
try transport animals. The last we have done success- 
fully as far as Makongeni. I have made a chart with 
notes of the road up to Machakots, and conveyed thither 
double the loads I undertook to take, besides those 
for Jackson. htachako’s stockade i,s done, also the 
fifth stockade. The fourth (Kibwezi) is under way. 
Makongeni is done ; there only remain the third and 
second stockades” (diary). 

I decided therefore to return rid the Sahakhi with 
seventy men, leaving the hulk of the caravan with WiLson 
to complete the Kihwe;3i fort. I would choose the site 
of the third stockade, and convey thither as much food 
as my men could carry, in readiness for Wilson, detaching 
ten men to guard it till his arrival Marching on lajiidly 
to Makongeni, with the men empty-handed, I would 
select on my -way the site of the second (and last) 
stockade, and send on fifty men to Malindi to procure 
food, who would return to the .second stockade to awaiL 
Wilson's arrival there. While these fifty men were 
going to Malindi and returning, Wilson would, we calcu- 
lated, have completed the third stockade, and would 
meet them at the site of the second. Meanwhile I would 
continue my journey from Makongeni to Mombasa, with 
the remaining ten. 

Such were my plans. On the 20 th I received the 
mails, and on the 22d I started. Before I left I selected 
the site of the stockade at Kihwezi, laid it out, and 
decided on its mode of structure (logs), and had a long 
conference with the Wakamba chiefs relat,ive to the 
acquisition of the land. It is a good example of the 
simplicity of these ignorant savages, that their sole 
anxiety was centred in the honey-pots in the trees ' 

VOL I ' T 
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“ They have iio conception of the scope of the question. 
Here was I, wislung to take over a valuable tract of 
ground, and to gain legal possession of the site, on which 
I wish to huilcl the fort, together with adjoining lands, 
including the regular canafiing-ground, and the reply is, 
that there is a honey -pot in the tree on the site I The 
fact is that waste land in Africa is literally ‘ no-inan’s- 
laiid,’ and a neighbouring small village headman has no 
more claim over it than yon or I” (diary). 

I urged that a European and a doctor should be 
stationed here at the Kibwezi on account of its central 
position (half-way to Machako’s, and at the junction of 
the Tarn and Sahakhi routes), and the good water, 
abundant food, &c Though this was never carried out 
by the Company, the suggestion was followed by the 
establishment of the East Africa Scottisii Industi’ial 
Mission. 

I carried out my plan exactly us 1 liad arranged, 
marching very rapidly (in torrents of rain), and reaching 
Makongeni on May 5 th. The forest was now dense with 
foliage, and where before the ground was burnt up, it 
was now carpeted with the ino.st lovely flowers. The 
Sahakhi was a roaring river of immense volume. Buffalo 
and rhino had come down to the riverine forest in great 
numbers, and it was a matter of some danger passing 
tbrougb their haunts at the head of my little caravan, 
with oiAy a small ‘440 Winchester for defence. The 
ground M'as literally trampled down by them, like a 
cattle-yard. However, though a rhino charged through 
the caravan on one occasion, and a buffalo made for a 
porter on another, we wei'e singularly fortunate, and 
met with no contretemps. 

I note in my diary a quaint custom or superstition 
with regard to the cobra, which I noticed on this 
march ; — A very big black snake crossed my path 
slowly, and getting a man's sword-bayonet I let him 
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have it on the tail-end. He reaied, and ex})anded a hig 
hood, hke the pictiive-book cohva. I did not know there 
was so well-hooded a cobra in Africa. He spat fuiiousljp 
on which my men with grea,t energy spat back ! Nor 
could I get them to speak until he (and they) had 
finished. He did not attack fmther, though he looked 
like it at first, and ^vent his way in the thick grass.” 
Fi'oin the manner of this performance it was evident 
that the men seemed to think tlieir safety lay in spitting’ 
back at the reptile. 

During this maieli I was uiuch distressed by a bad 
foot, a very large thorn having entered the sole and 
broken off there. My boots were completely worn out, 
in spite of all my oobbluig, and I had to march more 
than once with bare feet. The thing became so painful 
that ibr a couple of marches (for the first and last time 
ill rVfrica, except when brought wounded to Karonga’s) 
I had to sulimit to be carried. This, however, is no 
great luxury iii such a district as the Sabakhi valley, as 
iny diary testiJies . — “ It is rough work brushing through 
the thorns, which tear one's arms, and sometimes one’s 
face. This jungle here is full of wait-a-bit thorns, and 
my bare feet, &c , caii’i wait a bit vdieu I am carried 
through by main force in a blanket slung on a pole. 
Not an easy conveyance, unless you know how to 
dodge it — legs liangiiig out on one side, and head on 
the other, is the only way ; for you must wear a big 
bat in this fierce sun, and the Imt won’t go under the 
pole or accommodate itself to the shape of the blanket.” 
I was, ill fact, rather a cripple at this time, for the 
wound ill my left arm had broken out and become ex- 
cessively painful, and I took several considerable pieces 
of bone fiom it, and had' to wear it in a sling to get 
relief, though I still used iiiy rifle when 1 got a chance, 
and secured a veiy fine water-buck — perhaps the longest 
horns I have. 
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AiTived at Makongeiii, T wrote fullinstruetlonR to tbe 
Company’s agent nt Malindi i-egarding tlie despatcli of 
tlie Viroboto to gariison the forts, supplies of food, &e., 
and I then pushed on to Mombasa, Passing Fuladoyo, 
I found most of the villages de.serted. There had been 
a failure of crops, and the chief headman and most of 
the people had gone off to the mission station of Eabai, 
in spite of the promise of the missions never again to 
harhotir fugitive slaves. Other matters had interfered, 
and nothing practical had been done in the scheme, which 
promised so well when I left — re their woi king for theii’ 
own ransom-money. The man who was now chief wel- 
comed me eagerly, and said that six villages (about 200 
men) were all ready to begin at once to worlc for their 
freedom. The ti'uth was that tlie gratuitous redemption 
of the Kahai slaves had done great liarm, and liad given 
rise to the idea that, if they could only succeed in 
sniug’gling themselves there, they would he Jiarboured 
and redeemed gratuitously. 

My excellent men marched splendidly, in spite of the 
pouring rain, from morning till night. We usually 
camped at sunset, and tliey had no time to make any 
shelter, but lay in the open, often in torrents of rain, 
without a murmur. Indeed, it was as much as they 
could do to kindle a fire to cook their food. Lack of 
tobacco was their chiefest grief, and I supplied them 
with what I could. I found they had even broken up 
an old and very rank pipe, and smoked the pieces in 
lieu of tobacco. Being an inveterate smoker myself, I 
could fully sympathise with the craving ! On May i ith 
we arrived in Mombasa. 
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Erancis De Winton, Pb.A., O.B., K.C.M.G., &c., was on 
liis way out as Administrator and inmself intended going 
to Uganda. I therefore devoted my time while Mr 
Mackenzie was away in Zanzibar to reproducing iny 
road-chart of the Sabakhi route as far as Machako’s, and 
to writing- a repoit of my journey and work. I also 
enlisted and superintended tbe despatch of a caravan, 
under Mr Neumann, to cut a road along the Athi, and 
gave fidl instructions to him and to Mr Anstruther, 
who was road-cutting on the Sabakhi, and got the 
Virohoto sent off to garrison the forts. These tasks, 
together with muclr Avork connected with the sclieme for 
the fugitive slaves, kept me employed all day and much 
of the night, till the return of the Administrator a fort- 
night later, at the end of May. 

Now again I Avas told to prepare a, caravan to go to 
Uganda, of which I sbrnikl be iir command. I sent 
messages to call Wilson, AAdio returned with the caravan 
in the middle of June, having in the meantime built the 
intermediate stockades, so that now onr first task was 
completed. In all Ave bad built No. i, at Makongeni, 
II. and in. on tlie Sabakbi, iv. at Kibwezi, v. on 
Wakufokoa (or Dangi) River, and vi. at Macliako’s. 
Wilson had been again very ill after I had left him, 
and his life was despaired of by the men, whose affec- 
tion for him was so great, that some were even weeping 
in his tent when they thought him dying. He had also 
been charged unexpectedly by a buffalo, aud had a 
very narroAv escape of his life. 

My orders were received on May 80th, and haAmig 
completed all the necessary arrangements in Mombasa 
as rapidly as I could, I left for Zanzibar on June 4tb, to 
recruit men. Mr Mackenzie, the Administrator, left for 
England, after giving me au ofticial letter iii which I was 
directed to lose no ojiportunity of making treaties with 
the natiA'e chiefs on behalf of the (Jompany, and of 
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obtaining as mucli ivoi'y as possible to i-ecoii}) expenses. 
For tire rest 1 was given an “ absolutely free liand,” and 
intrusted with the fullest povvei's, both as regards the 
formation of the expedition, its route and conduct in the 
interior, and the steps I should talce on arrival in 
Uganda. Mr Mackenzie simply said, “ as the ci'edit of 
success will be yours, so will you have to bear the blame 
of iailure,” and I was insti’ueted (telegram, April 20th 
1890) to assure Mwanga of our “ protection and powerful 
assistance.” His kindness to me, and the confidence he 
placed in me from the time of onr arrival together in 
Dec. 1889 till his departure at the end of May 1890, 
were altogether exceptionaJ. J had found in him 
a warm personal friend, wliose departure 1, together 
with every European in East Africa, greatly legretted. 

I succeeded iii getting a number of men in Zanzibar, 
where I was treated with the utmost hospitality by 
Colonel (now SA Charles) Enan-Sinith, in whose house I 
spent some very pleasant days. He was strong in his 
opinion that no time should be lost in occupying Uganda, 
— for it was at this time that we heard of the arrival 
of Dr Carl Peters in that country on behalf of German 
interests, and Emin Pasha had just started towards the 
same point with a strong caravan from the German 
coast ; nor as yet had the Anglo-German agreement 
(July 1st, 1890) been negotiated. 

On June 14th I returned to Mombasa. Sir F. De 
Winton had just arrived, and now once more my orders 
were cancelled, and I learned that the Administrator 
himself intended to go, and had brought a staff of 
officers to accompany him. I therefore tendered my 
resignation, which ivas accepted ; hut I wished, whether 
in the Company’s service or not, to at least reorganise 
the scheme for the fugitive slaves, whicli had completely 
collapsed during my absence in the interior, and I stayed 
on to undertake it. Mr Mackenzie had brought from 
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Persia a number of agriculturists. Some luul accom- 
panied me (as I have narrated) along- the Sabakhi, and 
I had acquired a considerable influence with them, and 
they were willing to settle where I put them. These 
men, together with self-ransomed slaves, I hoped, as I 
have said, to establish around my posts in colonies, and 
so to secure an effective line of stations and garrisons 
with a system of food supply, communication, and ad- 
ministration as far as Machako’s. 

The Arabs had tried to go back on the agreement 
they had made -with Mr Mackenzie to accejot an all- 
round sum of $15 per head for the fugitive slaves. 
They wished to make its acceptance optional with the 
owner, which would entirely destroy the scheme. I 
was myself at the haraza (council) at which this was 
proposed, and I strongly pointed out to the Adminis- 
trator (Sir F. De Wiuton) how disastrous an acquiescence 
would be, The Arabs then wished that all those who 
agreed to the original plan .should sign a document, and 
all who wished should clissent. This was another ruse put 
forward by an old Arab, who, of course, saw clearly that, 
through the loyalty and public spirit of the minority 
of the Arabs, the strength of the fugitives would be 
broken by the self-redemption of many of their leaders, 
and so he would he able to seize his own by force, or get 
a much higher price for them. I declined to accept 
any such modifications, for I saw their real meaning 
and results. I appealed to the luvali as to whether 
it was not true that the scheme had been agreed 
to by himself and the other leading Arabs present 
at a large haraza held by Mr Mackenzie, not as 
individuals, but as representing the wdiole of the Arabs 
of Mombasa. He agreed that it was so. T was warmly 
supported by Mohamecl Ali — the finest Arab I have 
met in Africa, and a man of very broad and enlightened 
views — ^wbo said that, for bis part, be would not go back 
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on his contract. I found the slaves also much disheart- 
ened with the scheme, and fearful lest the freedom 
papers should not he really valid. 

So Wilson and I set to work to reorganise the matter. 
I pointed out to Bishop Tucker that long ago the 
Church Missionary Society had given a pledge to Sir 
John Kirk, when he extricated them from the reprisals 
threatened by the Arab,s, that they would never again 
harbour runaway slaves. This pledge had not been kept, 
and its violation had led to the difficulty in 1888, when, 
for the second time, they had been extricated, by the 
free ransom of the slave.s, on the initiative of the Com- 
pany. They then again repeated their pledge for the 
future. J stated tliat already (early in 1890) this pro- 
mise had again been broken ! This Avas denied. 1 went 
to Rabai, and fciiere in the presence of Mr Bitch, the 
resident missionary — aa'Iio helped me in every Avay, and 
Avas not in any Avay I'esponsible in the ina.tter, since he 
had only recently taken charge of the station — I enrolled 
the names of 154 fugitives, including the chief of Fula- 
doyo. All these Avere noAV told that they must leave 
Rabai, unless they registered themselves to work out 
their freedom, as slaves could not bo harboured by the 
missions. They readily agreed to the latter course. 

With some difficulty I got the missions to consent to 
alloAV the Rev Jones, an ordained native, to superin- 
tend the scheme dnriug my absence in the interior, 
and, as he avus enthusiastic about it, and personally 
kneAv most of the ]3eople, and understood their language, 
and custom.s, and the modes of employment most suited 
to them, a better man could not have been found. Sir 
Francis De Winton promised his cordial help and con- 
currence, and offered to find Avork for them to enable 
them to earn the requisite money A philanthropic 
lady generously placed XlOO at my disposal at this 
time for the furtherance of this scheme in any Avay I 
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considered best. I placed this sum in trust witli the 
Company, and suggested the formation of a committee 
to organise the scheme, and expend the inoney on lines 
which I indicated lire main difficidty was to lind 
employment for the women slaves, but I airangedtbat a 
village should be established near where the jorojeeted 
railway was to be begun, or where a road was being cut 
throiio’h the bush on the Taru desert. Sir Francis De 

O 

Wintou kindly consented that the women should be 
employed in carrying water to the men, and in other 
tasks suited to them. Mr Jones was to superintend 
this village on the ostensible grounds of ministering to 
their spiritual needs. 

On our return from Kabai Mr Wilson was sent by 
the Admmistrator to Zanzibar to engage porters, and 
I proceeded alone to the fugitiTO shive villages of 
Fulacloyo and Mwaiba. Here I increasocl the roll of 
those willing to work out their own freedom to 280, 
and once more all seemed to augur well for success. 
Confidence was restored among the slaves themselves, 
when they found that they had to do with Mr Wilson 
and myself, whom they knew and trusted, aud by my 
taking one man (who had been on caravan work with me, 
and had earned more than the requisite money) before 
the Inuali (magistrate) myself He himself paid his 
master in presence of the Arab baraza, and was presented 
with a certificate of freedom, which I witnessed and 
signed. When he found that this was really valid, and 
he could go where he liked as a free man without fear of 
seizure, he went off to tell his friends, and to get all the 
others to adopt the same pla.n. I arranged also that the 
Company’s chief magistrate should keep a register of the 
men who had thus freed themselves, so as to protect 
them from injustice. 1 worked hard at this, preparing 
rolls of the names of the slaves and of their owners to be 
posted in the coast towns, together with notices in 
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Arabic aad EuglisL, intimaiing that Lliese were working 
out their freedooi, and were, therefore, not to be seized. 

Meanwhile, new changes of programme had occurred, 
and I agreed to wiLlidraw my resignation, and pro- 
ceed with a caravan some little distance into the iu- 
terioi'. For this pm’joose Wilson and I re-engaged our 
old men, who were eager to serve with us again, and we 
superintended the despatch of a caravan in advance, ac- 
companying it as far as Eabai. I returned from Fuladoyo 
about July 21st, and was fnlly occupied in preparing the 
slave lists for posting in the coast towns. The Adminis- 
trator now desired me (on 26th) to start immediately 
for the interior with such men as w^ere available. These 
amounted to some 150. My instructions were to pro- 
ceed to Ng’ongo Bagas, in Masailand, some four marches 
beyond Macliako’s, and there to build a .station. If niy 
i’e.sources permitted it, I was to proceed again a little 
farther and build another post, and there await Sir F. 
Be Wintoii’a arrival. 1 worked very hard, up to the 
night before I started, to complete my arrangements 
regarding the Fuladoyo fugitives, and we left the 
scheme in the hands of Mr Jones with a fail' pro- 
spect of success. I regret, however, to say, that long 
afterwards (when in Uganda) I had a desponding 
letter from Mr Jones, saying the scheme had fallen 
through. On ray way back, I made inquiries from Mr 
Fitch and Mr J ones at Kahai, and they told me that 
by the aid of the documents I had left in their hands 
they had succeeded in arranging for a few men to work 
out their freedom, but they gave me to understand that 
the scheme, in it.s entirety, and as I had left it, -was non- 
existent. On arrival at the coast, I was overwhelmed 
with work, and as I left for England by the first steamer, 
in order to report on matters connected with Uganda, 1 
had no time to enter once more into this important and 
most intei'esting question. 
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In accordance witli niy orders 1 now got niy men 
together, took what loads there were, and left Mombasa 
on Ang. Gth. With me were Mr Wilso]i (soeoud in 
command), Mr F. De Winton, and Mr Grant, also 
Mr Brown, whose destination was Macliako’s. I had 
seventy Sudanese, under a native officer, Shukri Aga, 
who had come down from the Equatorial Province 
with Emin and Stanley. These men had been enlisted 
in Egypt hy Captain Wilhanis, EA, (who had come 
out with Sir F. Ee Winton). I had also the Maxim 
gun which Mr Stanley had taken in his trip across 
Africa. It was worn out and almost useless, nor had I 
any men vvho understood it. 

With me was a man named Dualla, a Somal by 
birth, who had been for many years witlr Stanley on the 
Congo. Later he had been with Count Tel eld, on his 
remarkable journey to Lake lindolf, and many other 
expeditions; there hi probably ]io living man who has 
travelled so anuch in Africa. Though a ^jealous Moham- 
medan, he was free from bigotry, and could recognise 
the merits of Christianity, as well as what he would 
term its demerits. He was extremely shrewd and 
intelligent, spoke English, Arabic, Swahili, aird Somali 
with almost equal fluency, had travelled, I believe, in 
Europe and America, and had lived in England. His 
home was in Aden. He was the most enero’etic, valnahle 
native I have ever met, thoroughly trustworthy, and 
very conscientious and willing. PIrs fault lay in his 
rough and arbitrary methods with the men. In former 
expeditions he had, I believe, generally been his own 
master, and, iirdeed, in Count Teleki’s expedition he 
had, I understand, complete control of the whole of the 
men and goods. He was feared and disliked hy the 
naen, and I had heard a short time before, that when it 
became known to a caravan that he was going with it, 
the men in a body declined to start, 
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Fov this Diialla is not to blame. His methods Avere 
those wljich had hitherto been followed in African travel, 
and which even yet, I am soiay to say, I do not think 
are wholly extinct. Porters were treated as mere 
beasts of burden. Flogging — sometimes ivith great 
cruelty — chaining of men together in gangs, often for 
comparatii^ely trivial offences, beating men who lagged 
hehmd in the rear of the caravan, abandoning others on 
the march who were unable to come on— such things 
have been frequent in tbe history of African travel. 

Every one who has travelled in Africa, or, indeed, been 
on a campaign, knows that nietliods are often necessary, 
which those who sit in arm-chairs at home may cavil at 
and condemn. Insubordination Qniist be crushed at once 
with a strong hand, discipline — where the good (and 
often fclie lives) of many solely depends on the will, 
and tbe resource, and foresight of one — must be main- 
tained ; thieving and gross negligence must he effectually 
shown to be “ not wortii the candle." And where 
fining is impracticable, and imjirisonment often impos- 
sible, corporal punishment is, at times, a necessity. The 
remedy against the abuse of power and the infliction of 
unnecessary or excessive punishment lies in a nutshell. 
Select a gentleman for the command of an expedition, 
and one who will remember in all times and places that 
he is ail Euglisli geiitleniau. Let him be withal a man 
of tact, resource, and resolution, though the leader of a 
caravan need be no Lawrence or Napoleon (as, judging 
by some recent ebullitions of enthusiasm, one would 
almost imagine). 

Hualla and I settled conclusions pretty early in the 
day. I saw him strike a native, and told him before the 
AAfliole of the men that I would not allow it. It rvas a 
very nasty pill to the proud Somal, hut Dual la’s charm 
lay in the fa,ct that a hint was always enough, and I 
never had to speak to him again during the tivo years 
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we were together. He was one of Llie bravest and best 
fellows I have ever had to deal with. I liave quite a 
personal affection for him, whicli I know he returned 
with devotion. 

Mr Macken;?ie, speaking- at the Koyal Geographical 
Society (Nov 7th, 1802), said that lie thought “no 
caravan had ever left the coast so ill-equipped in 
every way ” as the one of which I now took command, 
and there wa>s much truth in the statement. Many of 
the men were not porters at all; they lay about in the 
path groaning, and saying they were dying, and they 
deserted in twos and threes daily. 1 made the marcheB 
very short indeed. I humoured the men in every way I 
could, but the result was the same. Many, I think, had 
only come in order to draw the three inoutbs’ advance 
of pay, and desert with rille and ainminiition, and by 
the time I left Makongeni I had lost about (ifty, or one- 
tlnrd of my men, and they still continued l^o desert in 
ones and twos Wilson was again ill, but we bad no 
doctor, few medicines, no medical comforts, and a ridi- 
ctrlously small allowance of provisions and necessaries. 

I was told that very many hundred loads had been 
conveyed in readiness to Machako’s, but I eventual^ 
found only about 100 there — ^largely of useless goods. 
Stokes had taken up 300 loads by the German route, 
and Mr Stanley was said to have left large quantities ; 
but all these were at the south of the lake — 200 miles 
from Uganda. However’, iny orders from the Adminis- 
trator were distinct that I was not to go to Uganda, 
and I was told I should not probably be away more than 
six mouths , so my hands were tied, and though private 
news from England led me to conclude that I should 
later receive orders to go on, I was, of course, unable 
under the cir'cumsfcances to equip my caravan with that 
object, or to point out the insufEciency of the sujrplies. 

On arrival at Makongeni, on the Sabakhi, my caravan 
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had become >so I’erhiced by desertions tliat I decided to 
go to Malindl, the seaport a,t the mouth of tlie Sabakhi, 
to endeavour Lo recruit more, aud to obtain food, which 
was to hare been sent here to await me. Moreover, I 
was now in great difficulties to carry the food supply 
necessaiy for the foodless stretch along the Sabakhi, for 
I had only sufficient men to carry the caravan loads. I 
therefore sent on seventy men under Grant and Brown 
as far as the second stockade (hfty miles). These would 
return, leaving the Europeans and ten Sudanese in 
charge of the goods The rest of the expedition accom- 
panied me to Malindi, Avhile Wilson, who was ill, and 
De Winton remained in Makongeni to prepare food for 
the march, and to tiy and get some Makongeni men for 
porters. I made a very rapid march to Malindi and 
back (seventy-four miles), being absent only five days, 
though we had to purchase the grain and adjust the 
loads, &G , for, again, nothing ivas ready. 

While here 1 took the opportunity of having a long 
talk with the Uwah (Arab governor), a thorough native- 
gen Lleinan, about the fugitive slave question. It had 
never been properly explained to him before, and I was 
disappointed to find that my caiefully prepared lists 
had never been sent to him. When he understood that 
the scheme only applied to the old fugitives— viz., to 
those who had run away prior to Aiig. Ist, 1890, and that 
slaves would not, therefore, be encouraged to desert ; also 
that the Arabs would have the right of entry into these 
villages ivlien once the men had obtained their freedom 
(for the villages umuld then be of free men under the 
Company’s Hag), he was enthusiastic about it, and 
promised Lis cordial co-operation. It will be remem- 
bered that, on Aug. 1st, the edict against slavery 
obtained by Colonel Euan-Smith came into force. This 
edict, if enforced, would practically have extended the 
benefits of the scheme for fugitives to all slaves. 
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On my reUmi to Makongeui, I found Wilson had lieen 
very ill indeed with lung disease and jaundice, but was 
convalescent. The Makoiigeui [)eople had benefited 
veiy g'reatly by the little fort we had linilt on our 
first trip. Since its garrison arrived, the Gallas, who 
formerly stole the women and children (for sale in 
Malindi), and helped themselves as they pleased to the 
crops, and of whom the Makongeni people stood in 
abject terror, had entirely disappeared. As I had 
obtained no porters in Malindi, I now called on these 
people to help me by supplying a few men to accom- 
pany me, at a liberal hire, for six days. They demurred, 
being a set of cowardly, thieving rascals — the refuse of 
Malindi, ko. I therefore conipellod them to oblige me. 
Thirty-four came as far as the second stockade (ibur 
days), and promised to accoinjiany me as far as the 
Tsavo, but the moment the promise was made they all 
cleared out and left me in the lurch ! 

I was myself taken ill on my leturu to Makongeni, 
but exjierjeuce of camp-life in India enabled me at once 
to diagnose that I was suffering from coiiper-j^oisoning, 
(due to the copper cooking-pots from whicb the galvanis- 
ing had worn ofij, for I have similarly suffered before. 
Knowing the antidote to be iodide of potassium (of 
winch we had a little in our chest), I prescribed it — for 
De Winton and Wilson were similarly affected. Its effect 
was an almost immediate cure De Winton, who pre- 
sided over the medicine-chest, weighed out the dose 
(20 grains). I was on the point of swallowing what he 
gave me, but thinking it looked somewhat large, I took 
the scales and myself weighed it, I found he had en- 
tangled the balances accidentally, and the dose given 
me was about 300 grains, which I suppose would have 
pretty effectually disposed of me ! I recommend this 
antidote to travellers, for copper cooking-pots are de 
regie in the tropics, and poisoning, more or less severely, 
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is tlierefore not uncommon. Tlie cure I learnt on board 
a steamer on tbe Irawaddy, wliere I alone, from previous 
experience, bad diagnosed our malady, and a doctor then 
prescribed tbe antidote. Tbe symptoms are unmistak- 
able, for a bad case of copper-poisoning produces tbe 
same effects as cbolera. 

On arrival at tbe second stockade, the distance of 
wliicb was now reduced to some forty-three miles from 
Makongeni by point to point marching, I found G-rant 
dangerously ill, and he had to he carried on the forward 
march. This added a difficulty, for I liad not a man to 
spare. I had seventy loads to pick up here, my 
thirty-four Makongeni porters had deserted, and I had 
been unable to get a single man in Malindi. How- 
ever, we met our difficulties somehow, and determined 
to push tbrougb as fast as possible by morning and 
afternoon marching {telekeza) before tbe food should 
give out. 

Tbe African is “unstable in all bis ways”! Two 
of my most trusted ashari — one of them a man whom 
I thought devoted to me, who had shown such great 
grief on Wilson’s illness, and had confided to me 
all about bis borne and bis little child, and for whom I 
bad done much, bolted Avitb a bag of rupees ! I think 
the solution is not that the African, as a rule, is of a 
deeply ungrateful or treacherous nature ; quite the re- 
verse. I have abeady described his inability to appre- 
ciate danger. It is part of his character ; he cannot 
realise consequences of any kind. He will yield to 
momentary temptation, whether it be to run away 
with rupees, or to overeat himself. B,eflectioii will 
probably bring bitter remorse when it is too late. 

The Sudanese proved terribly bad at marching, but 
by dint of judicious baits and all-day travelling, together 
with tbe reduced distance by tbe new path, we made 
good progress. A constant east wind (we were marcb- 
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ing west) s]3oilt any chance of securing game for 
meat, though I regularly scoured tlie country in the 
evening after arrival in camp. I had noAV an excellent 
battery, consisting of my valued little ‘450 (Tolley), a 
■577 express, and a 10-hore. The two latter, both by 
Holland & Holland, I had bought in Zanzibar from a 
Russian sportsman. 

The day we arrived at the Tsavo three Sudanese 
were missing. I sent back a strong search party to look 
for them. They found one, and it was supposed the 
others had deserted and returned to the coast. . Long 
afterwards another turned up, but the third had - died. 
Meanwhile, after crossing the Tsavo, when I had seen 
the last man out of camp, as was my custom, I hastened 
on at furious pace to overtake the head of the caravan. 
“ As I came up I saw two Swahilis in. front with guns, 
and Brown standing opposite them with his legs apart, 
looking as though he had seen a ghost, and utterly 
bewildered what to do. It turned out that n,s they were 
carrying Masai spears he thought he had run into Masai, 
though their dress and long rifles and their faces ad- 
mitted, I should have thought, of no mistake ” (diary). 
I questioned the men, and noticed that others as they 
came up were slinking off into the bush. “ Then two 
porters, with fearfully emaciated children on their 
backs, appeared. One was a boy — a living skeleton, 
•a really ghastly object, simply skin and bone, .shins 
and arms like slate-pencils, and a keen, wolfish 
expression of face. Another child, a girl, limping along 
with a swollen foot, was in better condition ; a third, a 
tiny child, very pretty, with long eyelashes and curly 
soft hah — not wool — which showed it to belong to the 
race from which the Gallas, Somals, Masai, etc., are 
sprnng—was also very thm. Seeing all this, I turned 
sharply to the men and asked, what children were these 1 
They said the children of one of themselves. I said they 
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lied ; these children were not Swahilisj nor were they all 
of the same tribe. It was now obviotis it was a slave 
caravan” (diary). 

I disarmed the men and pat them under a guard of 
Sudanese, and sent Wilson on ahead to capture any 
more of the caravan he could, while I despatched a 
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messenger to Shukri, wlio, as I have said, had marched 
back to our previous camp with a strong party of 
Sudanese to search for the missing soldiers. I ordered 
him to lie in wait for this slave caravan when they 
should have reunited, and seize their leaders and their 
arms and all slaves. Meanwhile I brought on the chil- 
dren and the prisoners and our own caravan, and then 
went rapidly ahead to see what Wilson had been doing. 
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We found a man in a slave-stiek and a slave woman 
with a baby, and the headman in front had also seen 
fifteen girls in slave-sticks, who fled, into the bush. 
I took several more prisoners and arms. These I 
subsequently examined separately in camp, when, find- 
ing they could not concoct a story together, they in- 
dividually had to tell the truth. I disarmed and released 
the common porters — I had no food to feed many 
prisoners — and retained the leading men, and ultimately 
sent them down with a European to the coast, together 
with the full evidence obtained from the released 
prisoners rGga,rding the owners of the caravan, who were 
all Mombasa men. 

It is needless to point ont that slave caravans are 
illegal vinder Seyyid Barghaslfs proclamation of 1876, 
to say nothing of the edict of Aug. 1st, J890, then 
just issued. My action, therefore, as an agent of the 
Admi]iistration, was perfectly legal in dispersing this 
caravan; but being in the straits I was for food, and 
depending oir the British jurisdiction under the Com- 
pany, my main object was to gain full evidence, on winch 
a conviction of the leading Arabs concerned in the mat- 
ter could he effected, rather than to capture a number 
of irresponsible hired porters. This evidence, as I have 
said, I obtained and submitted, duly verified and wit- 
nessed, together with the prisoners as further evidence ; 
yet I regret to say that, for reasons I do not know, no 
conviction was ever effected. Such procedure, followed 
by a conviction of the principals at the coast, would, I 
am convinced, have a greater effect in stopping this trade 
than the issue of edicts to the sound of trumpets, or 
the mere dispersal of an occasional caravan. 

In case it may interest the reader to bear more of the 
slaves we liberated, I quote a few extracts from iny 
diary : — “ At the mid-day halt I gave the children a good 
square meal, cooking a chicken I had got from one of the 
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Slavers. I do not suppose the poor li Ltle devils have had 
such a meal since they rvere horn. The boy is desperately 
ill — starvation mostly — and can barely stand.” Again, on 
Sept. 5th : — “ My little children are getting on first-rate. 
The boy nearly died, but is pulling round. The little 
girls are getting quite free and happy, and one hears 
them speal? now ; before they never spoke or made any 
sound. I cover them up nightly with a water-proof 
sheet — woman and baby and all. The woman went off 
to-day, and is supposed to be with the Wakamba, She 
is a fool, and will only be sold again. The Wakamba, 
I hear, think the children are my own, since they are 
allowed inside my tent ! ” 

Again, on Sept. 10th, I have the following note : — “ I 
looked after my ‘ nursery ’ too, and had their filthy rags 
replaced by clean little white coats, which I have had 
made, and gave them the blanket of the dead Sudanese 
soldier ; so now they are as snug as doimice. The lady 
with the croup-coughing baby, who bad disappeared, was 
found in the but of a native, and brought back. ... I 
told her she was free to go or stay, but could get no 
answer, beyond a giggle, as to what she wished to do. 
Eventually she got her issue of food for seven days for 
the onward march, and then cleared off, taking with bei 
the eldest girl, for which I was extremely sorry, as she 
was a jolly little thing, and I knoAv she will only be sold 
into slavery again. 

“ Some good folk would cry, ‘ Base ingratitude I ’ I 
do not. These savages do not think or act as we do. 
They are, in truth, like ‘ dumb diiveii cattle,’ With the 
slave caravan they suffer uucomplamingiy starvation, the 
scourge, and all the painted horrors of so many writers, 
They meet a European safari, and they hide in the jungle 
and rejoin the Slavers. Like cattle, they will face any 
misery, but dread the unknown. They are brought on 
by us — fed, clothed, and spoken kindly to ; they bolt. 
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Wliy ^ Perhaps they are suspicious of what all this 
may mean, and, as in Nyasaland, think they are being 
fattened to be eaten. I think, however, it is merely the 
dumb brute’s instinct to wander which makes them go. 
The long, hot, dusty march, &c., is a bore. They wander 
off as cattle do, regardless of stall and food, of danger 
from lions, of danger of a cruel master, izrstead of a kind 
one. The very immediate present is the only thought, 
and sooner than march to-moi‘row to the unknown, they 
slip off to-day, and follow the caged bird’s instinct, and, 
like it, they perish in their ill-advised liberty ; but, who 
blames the foolish bird ? ” 

I have copied the passage verbatim, though it is some- 
what lengthy, and perhaps those who read it will begin 
to understand that the African must be treated differ- 
ently from the European with centuries of culture to his 
making, and that coercion is sometimes necessary for 
their own good. The children were taken to the Com- 
pany’s station at Machako’s. The tiny one shared a 
donkey with a wizened old Sudanese soldier, who was 
too ill to walk. They were then handed over by me 
to the safe keepmg of the Company’s agent. What has 
become of them since I do not know. 

Grant was now able to ride a donkey; but Wilson, 
who had been ill ever since we left the coast, and had 
only kept himself together by mere pluck, was gettiirg 
worse daily. We crossed the Masai roads safely, though 
we only missed running into a very powerful war-party 
by a few hours apparently. We passed a very large 
Swahili trading caravan, and arrived at the Kibwezi on 
Sept. 5th, onr food having held out with a small margin. 

Here I found the caravan I had despatched in advance 
on J uly 1st, under Mr Auburn, an ex- cavalry soldier. He 
told us of strange adventures. He had been lost in the 
jungle for five clays when out shooting, and his wretched 
men, as I long afterwards overheard from their conversa- 
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tioii together, had been panic-struck, fearing lest they 
should he accused of having murdered him. He, more- 
over, casuallv mentioned that he “ bad been tossed 
several yards into the air by a rhino.” He returned 
from here to the coast, taking the prisoners (slave- 
traders) with him. Idis caravan included most of the 
men of our former caravan, and they professed much 
delight on meeting Wilson and myself. Most of them 
were armed with muzzle-loaders, and a new instalment 
of sixty more, who now arrived, had no arms at all. 

The Sudanese collap.sed here, and a very great many 
were seriously ill. There were now some 5 Europeans and 
450 natives, and yet no doctor. Grant and De Winton 
were as yet ignorant of the work ; when Wilson was well 
enough to do anything, he was worth ten ordinary 
men, hub as he now completely broke down, the 
whole work devolved on Dualla and myself, and it was 
almost more than we could accomplish. The sickness of 
the Sudanese compelled me to halt for five days before 
they could possibly marcb, and in thi.s time I reorganised 
the whole caravan, divided them into companies and 
“camps,” checked and entered fill rifles, re-sorted and 
ascertained the nature of aU loads, bought food, wrote 
volumiuous mails and despatches for the coast, and with 
a thousand other details occupied my time completely. 
In addition, we had to tend the sick. 

None of the little forts except Makongeni and the 
“ fifth stockade ” contained any garrison. Our old friends 
among the Wakamba cliiefs came and brought us their 
little presents — a sheep, sugar-cane, grain, and what 
not — and received an equivalent (and no more) in cloth 
or heads — a more satisfactory system than the vh’tual 
blackmail demanded in Nyasaland. On the 11th Sept. 
Ave marclred. Our cheery old Wanyamwezi porters, who 
had been with us before, carried Wilson with positive 
eag’erness, though he weighed, I suppose, fourteen stone. 
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W e arrived at the Mikundii plain, where game abounds, 
and I decided to halt one day to secure a little meat for 
the men. 

Finding Wilson was much better and quite cheery, 
I started off at 11 A.M. to shoot. I had walked several 
miles and fired several shots, when men came running 
towards me, out of breath, to say Wilson was very ill, 
and wished to see me. Knowing it must be very serious 
for him to have sent such a message, I hurried as fast as 
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I could towards camp. I quote the passage from my 
diary, written when the memory was vivid in my mind : — 
“ I shall never in my life forget the sight I saw 
There in the middle of camp was Wilson. Grant and 
Brown and some men .were holding his arms up over his 
head ; his head was dropped on his chest, his lifeless 
hands fell limp, and his knees were bent and not sup- 
porting his body. I rushed to him, and found him un- 
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couscious. Every one gave way to me, for tliey were 
lielpless and bewildered. I bad him carried at once 
into my tent, and took his shoes and socks off, and 
rubbed his feet with whisky I poured a little neat 
brandy down his throat ; I found he had taken a good 
deal. He revived for a moment, and I got men to rub 
his legs and liands, and especially his feet. I made a very 
strong solution of carbolic oil, and rubbed him violently 
all over, holding his arms above his head. It saved his 
life. Every few moments he drank more brandy, but 
had lost his sense of taste entirely, and, though it was 
neat, he did not taste it at all. His heart had apparently 
ceased to beat, when he swooned, and I could detect no 
pulse. After he came to, he shivered and I’evived like a 
dead man come to life. Then he got better ; but it was 
touch and go for several hours ; constant brandy, till he 
had drunk nearly half a bottle ; hand-rubbing on the feet 
and legs, and his pulse just flickering and stopping, and 
then flickering on again. But he got better, and mut- 
tered, ‘By George ' 1 am glad you came 1 I was deter- 
mined not to go till you came ; and when I saw you, I 
knew it was all right, and I lost all consciousness at once.' 
I knelt by him, and directed operations, till at last he 
was able to take a strong cup of Liebig. He picked up 
considerably, and I gave him Liebig to moisten his mouth 
continually. I kept cheering him on to fight it out, and 
be just did it by main pluck. After I had gone shooting 
in the morning, he took a had turn, and had either three 
or four attacks similar to the one in which I found him, 
swooning and heart stopped. Determined not to give in, 
he made them take him out in the open air, and keep 
moving, lest he should die. He directed everything — 
holding up the arms to ease the heart and lungs, rub- 
bing the chest, &c. — until he lost consciousness ; and, 
doubtless, had I not come when I did, that attack had 
been his last, as it was the worst. 
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“ After this he had two oi- three relapses ; hut I saw 
his eyes going, and redoubled the rubbing’. It was twelve 
o’clock when I got in, and by evening he was better, and 
able to talk and to taste the spirit at last. Still, his 
pulse was very, very weak, and he dreaded the night. T 
left him for a few minutes, and he had again a bad turn; 
but when I returned, he cheered up again. It was 
extremely curious ; my presence just then seemed to be 
life to him, and he could not bear the idea of any one 
else having anything to do with him, except under my 
directions. . . . I sat up' with him, though very tired, of 
course, not only with the physical work, but the strain 
of many hours when his life depended on me. So I sat 
up the long night through (and it wa.'i a long one), and 
drank strong coffee to keep off the sleepiness. I tallced 
to him for some time, and the subject turned on his and 
my past. I did it purposely, to take him out of himself, 
and told him I had done something like this once before 
in my life. 

“His life was barely flickering, for he Avas weaker than 
ever now, though the stroke was past ; and many times 
I could not detect a pulse at all — and such a fluttering 
and stopping one at best. We did not dare that he 
should sleep, except for a very short period at a time, 
lest he should just pass the border in his sleep, and I 
should find myself watching a dead man ! So all through 
the night I hardly took my eyes off his face ; and when 
he dozed, 1 felt his pulse, and watched his breathing 
till it flickered, and then I woke him. At intervals I 
fed him with Liebig. Towards daybreak he fell into 
what seemed to me a far easier and healthier sleep, and 
I watched and let him sleep. He awoke very much 
better, and I rigged up a really most admirable dhoolie 
of the bed as it stood, and, by a good device, fixed the 
pole so that when the bed was put down it stood on its 
own legs, and the pole, too, did not ftdl. The same con- 
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il'ivance prev^ented the possibility of tlie bed’s toppling 
over. I fitted liim tip witb bottles of Liebig and lime- 
juice, and be went off. Then I got tbe caravan off’.” 

Tbe march was a rough one, and I walked beside tbe 
bed on which Wilson was carried to steady it, stumbling 
through and over the thorn-bushes to hold it up. This 
was terribly fatiguing work. “ Near camp, a very fine 
rhhio came trotting past the safari. Wilson’s porters 
were scared, and dropped him, giving him a bad shaking 
and hurting him much. I had just then gone ahead to 
select camp. The rhino came past me at twenty yards. 
I went towards him with the ‘577, and he swerved 
towards me, and looked like charging. I thought it was 
all right with the '577, and stood fast. Luckily, he did 
not charge, for, a few second.s later, I covered him care- 
fully and fired, and found no cartridges in the rifie ! My 
gun-bearer had extracted them without orders (and 
against orders). It would have been bad for me if he 
had charged when I was under the impression an empty 
gun was loaded. I was very riled at losing him ” (diary) 

The extremely heavy work of forcing my way through 
bushes, &c., to hold on to Wilson’s bed, had tired me 
out completely, and I add : — “ I meant sitting up again 
with Wilson, and started to do so, hut fell dead asleep 
after watching for some time; and on his urgent re- 
quest, and assurance that he was very mucli better, I 
allowed a Somal to take my place, with orders to wake 
me on the slightest possible occasion, and I slept like a 
dead man.” 

Next day we arrived at the fifth stockade. There 
was a gairison here, but tbe ahida in command told me 
that the men had already declared their intention of 
leaving (without orders), being ill supplied with food and 
necessaries. I took away their arms, but subsequently 
gave them muzzle-loaders in exchange. I left them 
goods to buy food, and warned them, not to desert, but 
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to make any complaints they liad in a regular niannei', 
■wken tkey would be attended to. This stockade, dike 
the others, was soon afterwards abandoned, and 1 
found it falling into decay on my return from Uganda. 

On arrival at Nzoi, I found that the "Wakamba were 
scared at the approach of my Sudanese, and had fled. 
This caused me some delay, as I wished to purchase food 
here, and it was a day or more before I could reassure 
the natives. I had many of the Sudanese sick here. 
Having halted for three days to buy food, we pushed on. 



Nzoi Peak— ihe Gate of Central Africa. 


It may be of interest to naention the rate of food pur- 
chase. After much bargaining our standard was fixed, 
and I found, on weighing up afterwards, that it came to 
7 lb. of flour for a yard of the commonest calico. This 
calico — Madreput — is narrow, and so flimsy that you can 
almost see tbrQxigb it. Our requirements were abont 
822 lb. per diem. 
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Leaving the grand old Peak of Nzoi, — the massive 
granite sentinel, as it were, that guards the gate to the 
heart of Africa, and the range on range behind, which 
form the plateau of the interior — we arrived at Machako’s 
on the 20th. Wilson had good fortune in having cool, 
cloudy weather for the march, which we accomplished 
in three days, and a hartebeest I had shot rewarded his 
willing carriers. He was better now, the only danger 
being that in his sleep he should turn on his left side. 
Many Wakamba chiefs had come to -welcome me during 
the march and make friends. On one occasion a very 
wild bull was brought as a present. He ran amok 
through camp, scattering men and cooking-pots in every 
direction. De Wintoii, who had long been ranching in 
Manitoba, undertook to lasso him, but got cliarged and 
upset, and we eventually had a considerable bit of fun 
with him before we overpowered him, and converted 
hun into beef. 

Arrived at Machako’s, I found that, as the station was 
now the only one the Company possessed in Africa beyond 
the coast, the earthwork we had built was too small for 
the requirements of a central depot for the goods for 
Uganda and the interior’. I therefore uirdertook to 
again double it. It had originally been doubled, and 
was therefore a long rectangle. This we now converted 
into a square of about 70 yds. sides (interior measure- 
ment), more than four times the oi’lginal area. The 
men worked most willingly and well. We were en- 
gaged from ear’ly morning till late at night in re-sorting 
the bales of goods (of which there were some 80 instead 
of 500) awaiting us here, stamping and repairing rifles, 
stringing beads, writing mails, organising the caravan, 
and a thousand other details, in whicli Dualla was 
absolutely iirvaluable. I sent back the men enlisted 
only as far as Machako’s, and we gradually evolved some 
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order, "by dint of hard work, out of the chaos we found 
Nothing tallied with the mvoices — ^heada were unstrung 
and all mixed in a mass, cloth was equally mixed. Mean- 
while I awaited the mails I daily expected from the coast. 

The agent here reported acts of hostility on the part 
of a section of the Wakamba tribe, and begged me to 
send an ultimatum, as he assxired me had been done 
before, and as I know has been done more than once 
since, and then go and “hammer them.” A trivial in- 
cident, where a native was caught who was said to have 
fired an arrow at one of our men, showed me the loose 
methods employed in dealing with such cases. I inquired 
into the matter, and found that the arrow in question did 
not tally with those in the man’s quiver, and the evidence 
altogether brolie down ; yet bad I not myself gone into 
the question, the asseverations of excited and untruthful 
Swahilis would have been accepted, and the man would 
probably have been flogged. So also in tins more serious 
matter. I sent Dualla with a party to the so-called 
“ hostile ” villages ; he met with nothing but friendship. 
I called all the chiefs in for a conference on the matter, 
and they came from great distances. 

They then put forward their case. They complained 
of continual outrages by caravans ; their women had 
been violated (a case of this by one of the Machako’s 
garrison occnrred while I was there), food brought 
in for sale had been forcibly seized, crops stolen, 
&c. I believe, from inquiry, that there was much 
truth in their indictment. Against myself they com- 
p)lained that I bad brought up “coast Masai ” (Sudanese), 
who daily came out and flourished their arms as a 
challenge to war. (The Sudanese, to keep them out 
of mischief, had been daily drilled, and part of their 
drill was the bayonet exercise, which the Wakamba 
had taken as a challenge to war I ) They added that I 
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had made a fence round my camp, and would not allow 
them, according to custom, to enter it. I explained that 
this was done purposely, in order that there might be no 
quarrels or cheating ; that as all bargaining between my 
men and their people had to be done in the open, I cordd 
at once check any unfair play. It was part of my regular 
custom, and was done solely on their behalf. They were 
most friendly, and begged me to make blood-brotherhood 
with several of the chiefs, who had not hitherto made 
alliance with the Company. I did so, and we parted on 
the best of terms. 

In order to await the arrival of these men, I had to 
prolong my halt at Machako’s some clays ; but the 
thousand and one things demaziding my attention (too 
numerous and uninteresting to detail here) fully occu- 
pied my time, and it was not till October 4th that we 
continued our forward march. I had builfc a comfortable 
house for Wilson, and left him behind, as he was not fit 
to come on. 

We marched out 3 Europeans, 66 Sudanese and 
Somals, and 324 Swahilis (Including headmen, aslcari, 
porters, servants, &c ) ; in all, 390 natives, carrying some 
200 loads of trades goods (for food purchase, &c.), 
besides provisions, tools (for fort- building), European 
gear, ammunition, &c. By tins time, too, the caravan 
had begun to fall into the regular dusturi. An orderly 
parade for posho was superintended by the headmen and 
asJcan, and the issue was invariably made by one of our- 
selves, The rules for the march — the pitching of camp, 
stacking of loads, &c. — were conformed to without 
trouble, and punishment was rarely necessary. I had, 
however, to flog a man (my own servant) for stealing by 
force from tbe natives, and this was only the second 
instance of flogging, though I had been ten months in 
the country, 
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It liad been anticipated that we sliotdd liave great 
difficulty in advancing beyond Machako’s (as tlie Masai 
country, wbicb. we now enter, is greatly dreaded), and 
tbat tbere would be wliolesale desertions ; bub I do not 
remember (nor do I find any note in my diary) of a single 
instance. The men were all thoroughly willing, and the 
best of feeling prevailed ; nor had we even any trouble 
whatever in setting them to work at digging and fort-mak- 
ing from early morning till evening — tasks which are most 
unpopular, and not considered by the porter, hitherto, as 
coming within the scope of the work for which he was 
engaged. I am proud that this result was achieved by 
Wilson and myself without fiuding any necessity for 
continual punishments. Indeed, when I reduced a head- 
man to aslcari for laziness and eye-service, his excuse was 
that I was “ too gentle, and would not let him strike the 
men, and without that he could not get them to obey him.” 

A batch of Manyuema porters alone gave me any 
trouble. So far hack as my trip to Malindi they had 
attempted insubordination, but found it would not pay. 
Occasional ebullitions, even up to tins date, occurred, 
and I find a note in my diary that their leader refused 
to obey the order to go for the meat shot by De 
Winton. All the headmen and askao'i were afraid of 
the Manyuema, who are a fearless, brave lot, but they 
had learnt it was best to obey orders, so tbat, on this last 
occasion, I merely gave the word to seize the man, and 
in a conple of seconds he was on his back and pinioned. 
He was almost a giant in stature, and both he and his 
friends were so taken aback by this summary procedure, 
that I saw no further steps were necessary ; besides, I 
liked the man, and I released him with a warning. I 
never had any further bother with them, and in subse- 
quent troubles in Unyoro and Uganda they were perhaps 
the best men I had. 
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Wliile at Maclialco’s I managed to get one day after 
game, as the men had had no meat for a very long- time, 
and succeeded in bagging a rhino and nearly full-grown 
calf, a hartebeest and gazelle; total, 1549 lb. of clear 
meat, besides heads, hide, feet, &c, De Winton and 
liateraan also went out, and shot a rhino, which, how- 
ever, veiy nearly finished off Bateman. It chased and 
caught him, when a luclcy shot from De Winton settled 
it. The meat they shot, however, was too far off (some 
twelve or more miles) to be of use to us. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MACHAKO’S TO THE LILWA RIVER. 


Atlu plains — Reasons for going to Kikuyu — G-aine-piLs — Modes of expressing 
fneiidaliip in Africa — Arrival in Kikuyu— The eauiii — llcscviplion of the 
people — Oliaraoter — FeiUlity of country — Tlie women — Treaty -making — 
Oeremoiiy of bloocl-ln’otlierliood— Beloct site — BiiiUl stookado at llagoreti 
— Benighted m the foiest— Various routes to Uganda — Wil.son loft at 
Dagoceti — His subsequent success — Reverses — Cause — Flora of Kikuyu — 
Leave Kikuyu — Afiioau gra.ss — Halting without water— Oavavaii ou the 
luaroli — The Masai — Lake Naivaslia — Fauna— Make for tlio Pass— Guides 
not to be got — The Waiidorobo — Lake Nakuru — Asoond Mau lulls — 
Attempt to out through forest — ^Abandon the attempt — Shoot a buffalo— 
Pualla charged, 

Wb left Machako's on Oct, 4tli, being three white 
men and 390 natives, with nine donkeys, l^assing 
along the rolling plains, continua,lly, though gradually, 
ascending, we directed our course towards the .southern 
borders of Kikuyu, rvhere it abuts on Masailand, Dualla, 
who had been this way before, acted as guide. These 
vast plains are literally covered with game. Rhino, 
ostrich, vast herds of zebra, and many different kinds of 
antelope will be visible at one time ; but there is 
absolutely no bush or antdiill to afford cover to the 
sportsman to stalk. As I had now to begin my mapping 
work again, 1 was debarred from attempting any sport, 
or swerving from my direction. It was often hard to 
find a point on which to direct onr forward bearing, and 
I remember, on one occasion, sighting on a tiny black 
speck on the horizom As we neared it, there was ranch 
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conjecture as to wliat it was, nor was it uirtil we wore 
quite close that 1 rliscoveved it to be a, rlilno lying clown 
asleep ! I shot Irim stone dead, with a single bullet 
from tlie '577, before be bad time to wake and make 
himself disagreeable ; and my men were able to carry olf 
tbeir fill of meat without even going- off the path to fetch 
it. Shukri, the Sudanese native officer, was a capital 
game-shot, and secured several animals for his men. I 
allowed no native, except him and Dualla, to fire at game. 

My instructions had been to build a station at Ngongo 
Bagas , hut this is mere waste land, uninhabited except 
by passing Masai, who graze their flocks and herds there 
during the season. There would be no object in build- 
ing a station at such a place. The object of a station is 
to form a centre for the purcliase of food for caravans 
proceeding to Uganda, &c. Kikuyu was reported a 
country where food was extraordinarily abundant and 
cheap. In Masailand, on the contrary, there would not 
be food, even for the garrison, except such as the Wa- 
Kikuyu might bring ; for the Masai do not grow a single 
blade of corn, acid exist entirely on their flocks and 
herds. I therefore decided to build at tlie southern 
extremity of Kikuyu, as close as possible to Masailand, 
so as to get in touch with that tribe, hut within the 
borders of the rich and fertile, food-producing country, 

Kikuyu is surrounded by magnificent primeval forest, 
and probably owes its rich soil to the existence of former 
forests, which have been replaced by cultivation, only 
the skirts being allowed to remain as a protection against 
the Masai. These forest paths are full of deep pits for 
buffalo, elephant, &c., which are concealed with such 
consummate skill that though I was aware there were 
many about, and was on the look-out, and considered 
myself by no means a novice at jungle-craft, it was not 
long before I precipitated myself into one I The common 
custom is to dig the pit close to where a trunk of a tree 
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has fallen across the path. To step over this involves 
a lengthened pace, and conse(piently, when the foot 
descends through the thin covering of twigs and grass 
which coirceals the pit on the far side, it is impossible to 
recover one's balance and withdraw it. If the trunk is 
a large one, wild animals would cany both fore-feet over 
together, and tirus go headlong’ into the trap 

We caught sight of a single native, and approached 
him with a bunch of green leaves in token of peace, and 
continual ejaculations of MahrcUd, Mahvdtd (friend). 
After much trouble and gesticulation we induced him to 
guide us through the belt of forest The traveller soon 
learns the word which is the symbol for friendship and 
peace in each tribe as he passes thronglr Africa, As 
Tommy Atkins in Burma was tanglit to shout Kimya to 
the fly mg' villagers, so here e<aoh tribe has its password 
of peace. Sokdi among the Wankonde of Nyasa, liafilci 
near the coast, MaJirutd among the Kilcuyu, Shora 
among the Masai, Ilore among the Wabuma, and so on 
foi’ every tribe to the far borders of lluwenzori, we 
eventually got to know the I'ight salutation for each. 
After an energetic exchange of this password most 
savages shake hands. 

Mr Thomson narrates that the Masai expectorate 
in your face by way of expressing good feeling.^ I 
cannot say that I ever saw this, nor can I quite decide 
how T should have responded to such a demonstration ! 
The Wa- Kikuyu, whose dress and customs are in most 
things identical with the Masai, spit on their hands 
before shaking hands, or at least they do so when they 
mean to be exceptionally cordial, and are delighted to 
see you. It is, however, as a rule, a mere formality, a 
spray at most. Savages, however, so far as I have 
met them, do not affect that barbarism of society — 
shaking hands by clasping the fingers and wagging 

’ Tlioinsoii, Masailaad, p. 44.3 
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the wrists loidor oiicli ol,ber’n tdiiii.s ; they Hliak'ft iuiiitls 
in a good, lioiicst., .sonsiUo (iishioii, Very iuLiuiii.io 
friends clasp each oilier round the body; in Uganda 
they embrace, laying their heads over each othoi'’s 
shoulders nltoniatoly ; they will then shake hands 
vehemently, and again enilirace. I have never seen 
kissing practised in Africa, thongli both the Swahili and 
Kiganda languages have several words for it. 

When we emerged from the forest, and entered the 
cultivation, “ There was soon a big crowd, and warriors 
came rushing in from every direction. Huge excite- 
ment prevailed. Many young bloods Avere the Avorse 
for liquor, and Avanted to fight, others held them back. 
After several parleys among themselves, they demanded 
koJigo (blackmail). I refused, and .said that T Avas going 
to camp near, and they could come there and siiy all 
their words” (diary), 

As soon as my men had all arrived I marched on, and 
the storm of excitement and make-pretence of Avar died 
aAvay. Several of the village chiefs recognised Dualla, 
and escorted us on our way. We camped on a Icnoll, 
which I thus describe in my diary : — “ It was one of the 
most charming camps I ever was in — Mogok at the Ruby 
Mines in Burma, with its Avild roses, and arbutus and 
myrtle included. The soft velvet turf was so springy 
that it Avas like uotliing I have ever seen out of England, 

T think, and the air so keen and cold that I shivei-ed in 
my thick veh^et cords.” This spot is the one on which 
Fort Smith was afterAvai’ds built by Captain Smith. 
Hongo Avas again demanded ; but T declined to pay it, 
saying that I intended to build a station here, and if 
they would ghm me ground for a site, T AAmuld then give 
a present in return, 

1 did not myself approve of this place as a site for the 
station, because it Aims situated in the very heart of the 
villages and fields of the Wa-Kikuyu. This I knew 
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woitlcl lead to constant trouble. Oaiavaus from tlie 
coast, baiting at tbe station, would ine\dtably pilfer 
from tbe crops, or cause trouble with tbe women. More- 
over, tbe place was soinewbat cramped, and firewood not 
obtainable for a considerable distance. I spent some 
time in examining tbe surrounding country towards tbe 
forest, under tbe guidance of tbe local chief Eiyeld and 
bis brothers, and eventually selected a charming site at 
a little distance from tbe cultivation and villages. A 
clear mountain stream flowed at tbe foot of tbe slope , 
beyond was tbe den,se forest, in rear was nnotber stream. 
Timber and fuel were of course iu abiin dance. The name 
of tbe place was Dagoreti. 

Tbe Wa- Kikuyu are a fine, intelligent-looking race, 
with bigb forebeads and well-formed beads. TTie men 
carry tbe same shield as the Masai — an oval made of 
ox-bide about 5 ft. long and 2 in breadth, decorated 
with designs in white and red chalk — squares, crosses, 
and crescents, like heraldic quarterings They have also 
bows and arrows, spears some G ft. long, with a broad 
9 in. blade, and a short sword. They go naked except 
for a small skin worn over the shoulder They festoon 
themselves with wire and chain like tbe Wakamba, 
especially in tbe ears, which are sbt. and often bang 
down nearly to tbe shoulder with tbe weight of metal. 
They are fond of painting the face with reel clay and 
white chalk, producing sometimes tbe most ludicrous 
and grotesque eflects. Their hair is generally tbe wool 
of tbe Bantu races. Some shave the greater part of tbe 
bead, leaving sometimes no hair, sometimes a patch on 
tbe top or back of tbe skull. Others twist it into long 
tags, and apparently add to it artificially, plastering it 
with red clay and oil, as do most of tbe savage tribes of 
Africa. This clay and oil is by no means a mere extrava- 
gance of fantastic ornament. Where men go naked, and 
are exposed to a hot sun by day, and tbe bitter cold 
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nights which are experienced on these lofty plateaux, 
this custom of ruhhiug the skin with oil supplies the place 
of clothing, and modifies the effects both of heat and cold. 
The Avar-dress of the Masai is largely adopted— the oval 
head-dress of ostncli j^himes which encircles the face, and 
the hunches of long flowing colobus monkey hair . They 
circumcise in an extremely peculiar manner. 

Later events in Kikuyu have earned for these people 
a character for inveterate hostility and treachery. I can 
only speak of my own experience. I lived among them 
for close on a month, and 1 was more favourably im- 
pressed by them than by any tribe I had as yet met in 
Africa. We became the greatest of friends, and 1 had 
no hesitation in trusting myself almost alone among 
them, even at considerable distances from camp, as I 
shall presently narrate. I found them honest and 
straightforward ; 1 had very little trouble of any sort 
among them. Some sheep were stolen from me by people 
from a village unfriendly to those around me, and as 
this was a test case, they all looked to see how the 
Avhite man nmuld stand such treatment. 1 had iro 
hesitation in deahng with it in a determined manner, 
I imposed a fine, which, together with the sheep stolen, 
was to be paid Avithin a given time, under penalty of 
my attacking the village. They deferred till the last 
moment, to see if I were in earnest, and then paid my 
demand, which Avas not exorbitant. In fact, 1 took a 
great fancy to the local chief Eiyeki, and especially to 
his brother Miroo. They were extremely intelligent, 
good-mannered, aiid viost friendly. I lay some emphasis 
on this, because 1 shall later have to aUude to the extra- 
ordinary events Avhich subsequently happened in Kikuyu. 

These people are at constant Avar Avith the Masai, who 
periodically raid the country in strong war -parties. The 
Wa-Kikuyu, hoAvever, hold their oAvn, unless surprised or 
attacked in ovei’powering force. I saw along one of the 
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main xoads a series of pits concealed in tlie rank vegeta- 
tion by the side of tlie patli, and was told that, in tire 
event of a Masai raid, waiTiors would conceal themselves 
in each of these pits, and spear tire Masai as they passed ! 

The cultivation in Kikuyu is prodigiously extensive , 
indeed, the whole country may be said to be under 
tillage. Beans of various kiirds are the staple food, 
g-rain being comparatively little grown at present. I 
have spoken more fully on this subject in the chapters 
on the commercial and agricultural prospects, where I 
have quoted the opinions of other travellers. We bought 
some 20,000 lb. of grain and beans (mostly the latter) 
in a few clays, before starting oir the onward march, and 
at excessively cheap rates, and this in spite of the fact 
that a flight of locusts had recently devastated the 
country, that Mr Jackson’s caravan had bought up large 
quantities, and that this was not tlie best time of year 
for food purchase. They have, moreover, a very well- 
contrived system of irrigation. The common agricultural 
implement appears to be a long-pointed pole. 

Tlie women (hke those of the Masai) are clothed in 
skins, which are thin and soft, bnt very black with age, 
grease, and fllth. I write of them as follows in my 
diary: — “The women are not bad-looking, and apparently 
modest, bnt are spoilt by the large bunches of beads, some 
3 or 4 in. in diameter, which they wear in their ears, 
and wliicli make them stick out like an excited elephant’s. 
Long pendant weights, too, are hung in the lobe, and 
coils of iron and brass wire round their necks, like the 
Masai women. The wire is twisted round and round, 
close and flat, like a circular dish-mat, and as large as a 
dinner-plate, the woman’s neck being in the centre (this 
wire is the common trade wire, and is as thick as a slate- 
pencil). The weight of the bangles of iron and brass, the 
heavy pendants in the ear, and the hands of iron wire 
above the calf, often with bunches of ornaments attached. 
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must together be reallj prodigious. Round the -waist 
are endless , strings of all sizes of beads, some very huge, 
cowries, &c. The brass discs in the ear, worn in addi- 
tion to the beads, are about 4 in. in diameter, and 
coiled flat-wise like a watch-spring (concentrically).” 
The Wa-Kikuyu appear much addicted to drink, and I 
sa-\v a good deal of drunkenness. Liquor made, I believe, 
chiefly from the sugar-cane (which grows most luxu- 
riantly), was excessively cheap, and its sale in my camp 
gave me much trouble, especially with the Sudanese. 

We moved to the site of the intended station, and 
began work energetically. I warned the men that any 
case of thieving from the natives, or causing trouble in 
any other way, would be dealt with very severely, iincl I 
had practically no complaints of any sort from the peoj)]e 
during the whole of our slay. I made treaties with 
Eiyeki and several other chiefs, who came from con- 
siderable distances to perforin the ceremony of blood- 
brotherhood. I have explained at some length already 
the meaning and the mode of performing this iite in 
a paper read before the Pi.oyal Geographical Society.^ 
The fact is that, though I was provided with “treaty 
forms,” I did not see my rvay to using them. Tn the 
first place, I felt I could not honourably pledge the Com- 
pany’s protection to distant tribes, whom they had no 
means whatever of protecting from their enemies, while 
the cession of all rights of rule in his country was, in my 
opinion, asking for more than was fair from a native chief, 
and more, I am confident, than "was ever intended by the 
Dhectors. Secondly, the nature of a written compact 
was wholly beyond the comprehension of these savage 
tribes. The most solemn form of compact for friendship 
that exists among them is that known as “blood- 
brotherhood,” and this I therefore adopted, as suited at 
once to their comprehension, and as enabling me to say 

' Geog JouTnal, Jan 189, 3 
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just SO miicla, and no move, as seemed a fail' and lionest 
Ijavgain. I then reduced to writing' oiiv mutual under- 
taking's, and the treaty was witnessed by my comrades, 
and the chiefs made their marks. Such are the treaties 
concluded by myself, and sent to England, which have 
been approved and registered at the Eoreign Office, and 
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more binding treaties conld not have been executed in 
savage Africa. 

The method of making blood-brotherhood varies 
slightly among various tribes, but is the same in all 
essentials. We sit down cross-legged on mats and skins, 
and each of ns cuts our forearm till the blood flows ; the 
arms are then rubbed together to mix the blood, and two 
small pieces of meat are supposed to be touched with the 
blood ; he eats the piece which has my blood on it off 
the palm of my right hand, and I eat the piece which has 
his blood on it from his palm. (Duaha, holding the meat 
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ill Ills liaiid, wonlfl cunningly snbstikite lu,s Huger, and 
so avoid the actual blood tonehing the meat sometimes !) 
Soinetiinea salt or a coffee-berry (in Uganda and Unyoro) 
is substituted for tlie meat. Sometimes tbe incision for 
bleeding- is made elseivbere than on tlie arm. Tlie bead- 
men of tlie cliief take bis weapons of war — bis spear and 
sword and bow — and holding them over his bead make 
a long speech, praising tbe warrior’s valour and exploits, 
and swearing that henceforward we are brothers. His 
lands and food and house are mine by day or night, and 
he will for ever lie my friend. To make the speech more 
effective, the arms held over his head are struck continu- 
ally (to enipliasise the pomt of each sentence) with a 
spear or sword. 

In like manner, when the chief’s oath is done, my in- 
ter] neter holds my rifle over my bead and repeats what 
1 teU him to say, of Avhich the fullowing’ ivas here the 
substance ; “ That he bound himself to supply us with 
food (on payment), to demand no lionfjo, to do no harm 
or damage to our station, to be our friend and ally, and 
we promise not to harm or molest him and his people ; 
and, if the Masai raid clone to our station, to help him 
to drive them back” (diary) I also pledged him to 
make peace with the Wakaiuha, and for this purpose I 
sent down Miroo liimself, and several leading cliiefs, to 
Machako’s with 140 of my own men, whom I sent at 
this time to bring up all the remaining goods from there. 

Meanwhile we Avorkecl very hard at the stockade. So 
many of the men from my first expedition were Avith me 
that I bad less trouble in teaching them the work. 
Timber wais abundant in the forest, and the Avork pro- 
gres.sed rapidly, in spite of lack of tools aird other diffi- 
culties. (3n the 18th (Oct.) the men I had sent to 
Machako’s returned, bringing the mails from tbe coast, 
and Avith tliem came Wilson, Avbo AAms now much better, 
tliougb still n,n invalid. By this time we bad almost 
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completed our work ; tlie little “ [ovi ” wa,s Llie greatest 
success we had yet achievecf, and really looked very 
smart, though we paid the penalty oi‘ disturbing the 
virgin soil (as subsequently at Fort Edward and Kam- 
pala) in a certain amount of fever ni the caravan. It 
was absolutely impregnable to spearmen. 

The mails brought me orders to proceed to Uganda, 
but to take only 215 porters, leaving’ the rest under 
Wilson, to build a fort in Kikuyu, instead of Ngongo 
Bagas. As T was directed to take more Sudanese than 
were actually available, and some four times the 
uinount of ammunition in existence, and since the fort 
was already practically built, and ilkm in Kikuyu, I 
decided to leave Wilson a garriso]i of some thirty odd 
rifles, which we considered adequate, and to march, as 
soon as possible, with the rest of the expedition. I at 
once sent off parties into the interior of Kikuyu to pur- 
chase, as quickly as possible, the necessary food to carry 
ns across the foodless stretch of country before us, and 
aieantime ire worked very hard to coin])lete tlic stockade, 
the dwelling-houses, native houses, store, &c. Oorre- 
spoiidenee for the coast, and the selection and repacking 
of all loads of goods, which I intended to take forward 
with me, and the making of correct lists of everything 1 
left behind, also kept us busy. 

I made a survey to Ngongo Bagas, which was only 
some five miles distant beyond the belt of forest. 
This spot had been marked by Teleki, Thomson, Han- 
mngton, and other ti-avellers, and I, therefore, was 
anxious to insert it in my chart as a point for comparison 
and check. I ivent with Wa-Kikuyu for my guides. 
There was much game on these plains, so I shot two 
^ebra and a harteheest for meat for my men, and we 
started hack rather late. The native guides lost theh 
way in the forest, “ and the savages led me through the 
very densest undergrowth of thorn-creepers, &c., through 
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Avliidi, foi' liours, we only made our way yard by yard, 
the men, too, being lieavily laden with meat. All the 
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last part of 
the way I 
wa.s literally 
- /' clambering over 

the top of the dense 
wall of scrub, 
which Miroo threw 
himself on to, and beat 
W down a little, and 
K crawled over on his stomach, 
while I carried my rifle, his 
spear, and water-jar, and even 
some meat, at one time ! I "was 
hungry, very cold, tired, and 
footsore, and we did not arrive 
till 11 '30 to eat a late dinner 
at midnight. The stinging 
nettles were excessively sharp 
and painful in the dark.” 

I was very sorry indeed to 
leave Wilsoir behind, hut he was 
re cold, bracing' air of Kihuvu 
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sulisequently effected a woiiderM change in Ills health, 
and, as long as he remained liere, he was as strong and 
hearty as though he had been in England. 

I had three or four routes to choose from in. directing 
my onward course from Kikuyu to the lake. Eirst, the 
route due west, striking the lake at the very southernmost 
point of British territory ( 1 ° S. lat, ), By this route I 
should traverse country hitherto entirely unexplored hy 
Europeans. The distance would he only some 170 miles, 
of which perhaps 120 would be through foodless country, 
but we had already traversed successfully the 200 miles 
without food along’ the Sabakhi. I was very greatly 
tempted to adopt tins route, since I considered that, if 
steamers were to be at oirce placed on the lake (as was 
at this time contemplated), this most direct and shortest 
line would eventually become the highroad to Uganda, 
the latter part of the journey being by steamer across 
the lake. I would very greatly have liked to open up 
this route, and by founding a station on the lake shore, 
and perhaps one between it and Kikuyu, I should have 
completed my chain of forts from the coast to the Vic- 
toria. So far the series was complete as far as Dagoreti 
(some 350 miles), which was the seventh station hnilt. 

I knew, however, that in crossmg an entirely unknown 
country, and a lofty range of hills, unforeseen delays 
were certain to occur. Moreover, as there was no 
steamer now on the lake, and my route would therefore 
lie round its northern shores, tliis was not my shortest 
way. The second, slightly to the north of this, was the 
route which had been taken by Mr Jackson (tbrough 
Lumbwa and Sotik). He bad bad constant trouble with 
the natives, and bad carried off enoT’mous numbei’s of 
their sheep and cattle. The country was therefore 
excessively hostile. The remaining routes both led north 
to Nakuru — viz., either round hy Lake Baringo — the road 
taken hy Thomson, and by Jackson on his return 
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journey — or as fiir as Nakuru Lake only, and tlionce 
brandling off westivarcls to tbe Victoria. 

Now that I had. at last (on Oct. ISfch, 1 890) got my 
orders to go to Uganda — orders first given me on Mardi 
22d, and constantly reversed since — I determined that 
T would march thiLlieu as fast as I possibly could, by 
whatever route would take jue there cjuickest, abandon- 
ing any idea of exploration, &c., on the way. For I had 
been told that Stokes, a trader, was conveying- very 
large consignments of arms and powder to Uganda (he 
had started, T believe, in the previous July), and my 
object was to arrive there if possible liefore him ; or if 
that, owing to all these delays, were now impossible, as 
soon after biin as I could, and then to use every effort 
to prevent tbe sale of these munitions in the country. 

By the time the requisite food was bought the 
stockade was completed, together with the rough houses 
for store, native quarters, &c. The natives continued 
to be most friendly, more so perhaps than any other 
tribe I had met in Africa. I left Wilson in charge of 
the station here with some thirty men, mostly the refuse 
and sick of the caravan. He succeeded admirably with 
the Wa-Kikuyu, and even got them to engage as porters 
for the coast, and had extended our influence far into 
the interior of the country. As usual, he obtoined an 
extraordinary personal influence with them. Moreover, 
he succeeded in establishing similar relations with the 
Masai — the first time that any Euroiiean had ever suc- 
ceeded ill ■sviiining their confidence and friendship. His 
own health improved rapidly in the cold bracing air of 
these mountains, and he became sti’ong and well, There 
was no more promising field for development anywhere, 
and it was with the greatest jiossible pleasure that I 
heard of the growing importance of the station, which 
had become the central depot in East Africa. 

I shall have to narrate how this promising state 
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of tilings was suddenly and rudely revei'sed. Fi‘om 
ivliat T can gather, the fault did not he with Wilson, 
He held his position manfully, till compelled to retire 
from lack of ammunition, and subsequently having 
obtained a small supply, he returned noth thirty volun- 
teers, and re-asserted his position in the most plucky 
way. Owing, however, to false reports, spread by the 
men who had refused him ammunition and men in his 
extreme need, a perverted account of affairs reached the 
Directors, wdio immediately dismissed Wilson from their 
service wdthout a propei- inquiry, and thus lost the 
services of the most hard-working and coiiscientioiis man 
(and withal the most successful with the natives) in 
their employ, He then entered the service of the East 
African Scottish Mission, in which he still remcains. 
But the story of these doings belongs to a later period. 

In a private letter to me he sard, that he had ever 
tried to keep in mind a maxim, which, he says, I laid 
down, “ Always leave a coujitry the better, if possible, 
for your having been in it,” and I kiiorv that was the rule 
of conduct he laid before himself. 1 have told here, and 
I shall describe more fully later, simply what I believe 
to be the literal story, in the endeavour to do justice to 
a man who has been doing most excellent work for five 
consecutive years, for little pay and less acknowledgment, 
in spite of continual break-downs of health, each of 
w'hich has gone near ending his life. 

I have briefly alluded to the subsequent history of 
Kikuyu before passing’ ouwards, for T very greatly 
deplore the mismanagement which has practically closed 
a country which bade fair to be the most promising for 
commercial development between the coast and the lake, 
and has converted the fair promise of friendship and peace 
Into hostility and bloodshed, so that the people have 
become a treacherous and embittered enemy, who now 
massacre any detached men they can catch, in spite of the 
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strong fort garrisoned by 150 rifles, where formerly 
Wilson, with no fort at all, was safe with 30 ill -armed 
men. It is not my wish to indicate upon ivhose shoulders 
the blame should lie. My object in ^^resenting this hook 
to my readers is to give as impartial an account as 1 
can of events in East Africa, in order that, by a fair 
summary both of success and failure in the past, a just 
estimate may be founed of the nature of the task which 
lies before us in tlie future administration of this great 
countiy. 

Kikuyu, in my opinion, is a country of very great 
possibilities. Its climate, us I liave said, is charming. 
The nights are so cold tliat there is occasionally even 
a slight frost, and it is even possible that i]i the flir 
future it may be found to be suitable for Euroiiean colo- 
nisation. Cactus and even acacia are no longer met 
with, and are replaced by evergreeir shrubs. The black- 
berry, stinging-nettle, forget-me-not, clematis, jessamine, 
trefoil, clover, night-shade, thistle, and many other 
English plants abound. The forest contains magnificent 
timber tree.s, its large open glades between the patches 
of heavy wood are of the richest soil, and the countiy 
is well watered. A fuller description of its physical 
characteristics is given in Chap xvi. 

I had some trouble irith my Sudanese here, and 
eventually I succeeded in tracing the rvhole of the 
mischief to the .Bishoimh (sergeant-major), the next in 
rank to Shnkri Aga, the Ushaalia (captain). I convicted 
liim of robbery of sheep (forcing the sentries) from our 
little fold, of inciting the men to mutiny and desertion, 
and of threatening to murder those who informed. 
I left liLin in irons with Wilson, to be sent to the coast 
and dismissed, but he was eventually brought on by 
Captain Williams. Tliis matter occupied me till very 
late the night before starting. We had now completed 
our work, got the necessary food, packed it into 140 
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loads, and selected the necessaiy goods for our Forward 
inarch, (44 loads). 

On Nov ist we broke camp, and marched for two 
and a half miles only, to clear the forest. We numbered 
3 Europeans, G6 Sudane,se and Soinals, and about 285 
Swahilis (headmen, ashari, porters, and servants, &c. ) 
Each man carried eight days’ food in addition to his load. 
Wilson, as I have said, remained in charge of Kikuyu 
station, 

Descending the escarpment, we camped in the 
Kedoiing valley, and once more found ourselves in a 
country swarming with game. Hills and mountains 
were in every perspective, and our line of march led over 
undulating plains of waving grass some 2 ft. high, 
which, leaning over, conceals the path Irom view ; there 
is, however, no difficulty in following it. Tliis growth is 
usually of the spear-grass genus. When tall and rank it 
is little affected by game, which prefers the young green 
pasture wliicli springs up after the older grass has been 
fired. To burn the grass in Masailand is to give great 
cause of offence to these pastoral people; the Wa-Kiknyu, 
however, fire all the grass in their vicinity to prevent 
the Masai coming to graze their herds upon it. 

In four days we arrived at Lake Naivasha, crossing 
over the pass between Mounts Kejabe and Longonot. 
At times the sea of grass gave place to long stretclie,s 
covered with the melalesha bush, a very aromatic shrub, 
whose soft downy leaves give a bluish -grey tint bo the 
landscape On one of these marches we had to camp 
without water, a not infrequent necessity in African 
travel. It is of course a hardship, especially if not 
anticipated ; but if we know from oiir native guides,'" oi 
those who liave traversed the route before, that the next 
water is too distant to be reached in the day’s march, 
every man comes provided with a little in his hollow- 
gourd calabash, or we halt and cook at the last water 
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we pass, and tlien mavebing hard till sundown, cainp, 
and press on veiy early next day, and cook again ivlioii 
we reach the distant water. The Swahilis are indeed 
marvellous in their ability to forego food and watei 
for long periods, in sjhte of their heavy loads and tlie 
fieice heat of the sun. I shot some zebra to help out our 
food-supply, and thougli buffalo and rhino tracks were 
everywhere, we fell in with none before I'eaclung the 
lake. The beautiful dark-green murju, from which the 
savages olotain the poison to smear on their arrows, was 
the most noticeable tree, but over most of these open 
undulating pasture-lands tree.s are rare, and acres of 
waving grass or grey inelalosba bush extend to the foot 
of the distant hills. 

Through such a country you may jncture the long 
caravan vdndiug it.s -way in .single file. Myself in front, 
followed by the Sudanese advance-guard, and the long 
line of porters, each with liis load on his head, and far 
away at the end of the line the rear-gnard closing the 
corteye. Pluge poi'cupine-hole.s 4 ft. deep concealed in 
the grass, wmukl occasionally entrap me, wdien w^e fol- 
lowed no path, and the excavation.s showed the great 
depth and riclmes.s of the soil. My comrade, s, De Wintou 
and Giant, were now beginning to understand and take 
their share in the duties of sa fari work. All food issues 
became Grant’s special care : while De Winton played 
the rdle of doctor, in wliich I too assisted. Each day’.s 
duties of marching and camp work found us tired and 
ready for sleep when night fell, but I myself seldom 
turned iu till ] 2 or 1 a.m., as I had nightly to plot in 
and write up the details of my map, which I larely 
finished till then. Daybreak would see us once more on 
the march. 

Near Naivasha w'^e met for the first time the much- 
talked- of Masai. Most of the Moran, or warriors, were 
away raiding, or in Leikipia with the cattle and the 
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young women (called Ditto). Large Hocks of slieep grazed 
on Lire Naivasha plain, in charge of the old or mariued 
men. From one kraal of Moran some warriors came out 
to nreet ns, got up in tlieu’ fantastic war-dress, with 
their huge spears and gaily painted 5 ft. shields. They 
had an extremely insolent and arrogairt air. They 
demanded kongo, or deliecl us to pass. 1 replied that I 
gave no hongo, and they would see us pass, for I should 
not halt to talk. They returned to their kraal in great 
dudgeon, and I hoai’d reports that they intended to 
attack us, and none came to visit our camp according to 
custom. However, we marched early as usual, and saw 
no more of them — possibly they came to find us goire. 
They are a Hne-looking- race, Avell built, Avith intelligent 
faces. The men go naked, but the women are clothed in 
soft skins. I will say little here about these people, 
since they have been so fully described by Mr Thomson. 

The Lake Naivasha is coAmred AAuth water-fowl of all 
kinds. Myriads of duck, geese, and teal oi'maiiy varieties 
flock to its waters, and the great level plain Avhich sur- 
rounds it is covered Avitb varimrs kinds of antelope and 
zebra, also a few ostricli, &c. These Avild animals mingle 
fearlessly Avith the cattle and flocks of the Masai, who do 
not appear to molest them. It is curious that they ap- 
jjareirtly do not make any attempt whatever to entrap 
them, either in enclosures or by pitfalls, and are content 
with the meat of their cattle for food and their hides for 
dress. P erhaps, like the W a-Kikuy u, they do not eat the 
flesh of game ; for the latter, though they are keen 
h aiders, and catch game in pits, &c., do not eat the 
meat, I believe (except of the buffalo), and value the 
game only for their hides. The Masai do not use the 
boAV and arrow — their only weapons are the spear and 
shield — and hence they never hunt game. Now that 
their cattle are dead, they Avill eat any meat or offal 
left from game slaughtered. 
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The Gilgil, Malewa, and ofclier rivers flow In dep[) 
chasms 100 ft. to 200 ft. below the general level, even 
the tops of the lofty tree.s which fringe Lhelr hanks 
being invisible on the plain above. “These shady 
chasms, in which the rivej's How, are .aviaries of 
birds ; the steel-blue and g-reen minali, with .scarlet 
breast — a most handsome felloAV — ls especially coimnon, 
and, like all Ills class, breaks the silence rvith his 
perpetual clamonr and chatter. Yellow - wagtails, 
pigeons, and doA^es are the commonest birds here , 
also reed -spar roAAAS and weardug-hirds.” (diary). Theia 
are man}" kinds of hawks, and of coui-se endless Avater- 
hirds. Great numbers of xehia and large heids of 
the little Thomson’s gai^elle are met AAitli through all 
this country, At the little salt lake of Elmcteita I 
Avrite , — “Hyenas are a feature of this place; you can 
see tAVo or three at n, time all day, and they actually got 
into camp, through the zeriba and among all the fires, 
and under the sentries’ no.ses bit a Inmk out of tlie 
hind-quarters of onr ndiite donke}'-.” 

Here Ave found the inpalla antelope for the first time 
Heie also I saw the first herds of buffalo I had seen in 
this part of Africa, having hithcito cncounteLed solitary 
bulls oi’ small groups only, and AA^e secured a couple, 
Avhich Avere most Avelcome to our hungry men. At this 
point (Nakuru Lake) Coke’s liartebeest ceases, and is 
replaced by Jackson’s. At times (he game AA"as extra- 
ordinarily tame, and stood and Avatched us as aa'b filed 
past ; hut I made it a rule neA-er to fire unless close to 
camp, as I could not leuAm the caraAuxu and my mapping 
duties to folloAV a wounded animal, nor did I aaHIi to 
delay the safari on the inarch to divide up meat. 
When, hoAvever, game Avas scarce, and meat urgently 
required, I had of course to break tlirough this rule As 
we neared the Nakuru Lake Ave left behind us the soft 
\'elA"et turf whicli borders NiUAmsha, and the close-crop[)ecl 
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plains of the Gilgil and Elmeteita,, and once move entered 
on the patches of melalesha busli and the sea of waving 
grass, often in this rich soil nearly waist high. We 
now diverg’ed fj'oin the well-known route which led 
northwards to Baiingo, and, striking due west, hoped to 
find onr way direct aci’oss to the lake. To the north 
would lie the country of Nandi, whose people are re- 
poi'tecl to be excessively hostile and fierce, and no 
carawui, European or native, had ever yet dared to 
cross their hills To the south the equally liostile and 
exasperated tribes of Luinbwa and Sotik. Between 
these two mountainous countries it wuis rumoured that a 
pass existed by which, we might cross the giant range of 
]\Iau. This 'would be the prolongation ol’ the direct 
line from MonilDasa to the north of Victoria Lake, and, 
pending the. arrival of a steamer, would ho the shortest 
route to Uganda. 

Through the forests wliicli clothe the Man hills roam 
a wandering tribe called the Waiidorobo. They live 
entirely by hunting and following game, and every path 
of the forest and every pass in tlie mountains is known 
to them. All travellers have fallen in with these people, 
and I counted upon it as a certainty that we should 
meet some of these hunters, and persuade them to guide 
ns through the route I desired. Bub through all my 
wanderings in Africa I have been singularly unfortunate 
in obtaining guides, and bitherto and subsequently we 
traversed unknown countries with no better guide than 
a compass, and a very, Amy vague and hazy idea of the 
general direction Ave wished to pursue. Perhaps the 
reason was that I shrank equally from using violence 
to the natives to compel them to guide us, and from 
the extortionate demands for excessive payment in 
advance, Avhich they made if asked to come as guides 
without compulsion. On this occasion, however, when, 
more than ever before or since, guides were a necessity, 
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we bad not the g'ood fortune to fall in wiili a liviug' 
soul. 

The lake Nakuru reposes among surrounding’ luouii 
tains, nestling at tlie foot of the forest-clad slopes of the 
lofty Man mountains. Its .stillness is broken only by 
the voices of birds and of game, and, more rarely, by the 
Wandorobo hunters, as wild and untameable as they 
Trading' caravans leave it fai to the west as they ]oass at 
rare intervals on their way to Bariugo, and ^ve were, 
perhaps, the first to pass beyond its western shores. 
Standing knee-deep in the water at its margin were 
flights of scarlet flamingoes, wdiose vivid oolonring 
afforded a lovely contrast in the distance. I do not re- 
member to have seen these birds anywhei'e else in 
Afi'ica. Enormous flocks of water-fowl rose in clouds 
on our approach, only to settle again a few yards in front 
of us, and startled hyenas scampered oft' m every direc- 
tion, Antelopes were scarce and wild, probably owing 
to the presence of these carnivora and the depredations 
of the Wandorobo. The water of Nakuru is undiiulc- 
able, and the sti'ong deposit of alkali on its shores gives 
them a frosted appeai-ance. 

We camped on a small stream Avhich flows into the 
lake, and next day pursued our course by compass due 
west. No game paths led in the required direction, so I 
had to force my way through the tangled mass of grass. 
My gun-bearers, though following in my wake, were 
compelled to give up all attempb to keep up with me, 
and when I abused them hotly because by their slowness 
I lost chance after chance at game (wliicli in our anxiety 
to obtain food was a matter of regret), they frankly told 
me they were physically incapable of going my pace, 
since they could not in the dense grass make up by run- 
ning what they could not achieve by pace in walking. 
The caravan, however, did nob suffer for lack of a. path ; 
for by the time the party, -with myself, had ploughed a 
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way tlirougli the cleuse grass, followed hy the Biiclanese 
advance-guard and l^y all such headmen, ashiri, sick, 
&c,, as had no loads, the loaded porters, led by the 
strongest men in the caravan, found a well-beaten path. 
For those in front, however, it was very hard physical 
exertion ; and after some hours of it one’s muscles 
would get so tired that one hardly had the power to 
lift one’s legs ! 

Gradually ascending’, we reached inappreciably an ele- 
vation of over 8000 ft., and camped on the skirt of a 
dense forest. Noticing the direction in which the game- 
tracks led, I sent men to search for water, vrhich they 
found at some dista,nce. It was bitterly cold, but, 
curiously, Ave Avere here bitten hy inoscjnitoes, from 
Aidiich AA’e had not suffered since Ave left tlic coast. 
These insects, hoAvever, are ahvays to he found (at any 
elevation and temperature) in the damp undergrowth of 
heaA^y, primeA^al forest. Next day, Avith a folly Avliich I 
am at a loss to account for, I attempted to cut my way 
due Avest through the pathless forest, It Avas too dense 
to crawl into except on one’s stomach. By near mid-day 
we had accomplished hut a coujile of miles. liange on 
range lay before us, all clothed in the same iiitermmable 
forest, and I saw that I had attempted the impossible. 
Our food Avoukl give out, and there was no supply nearer 
than Kikuyu, and, aboA'-e all, my resolution to reach 
Uganda Avithout an hour’s unnecessary delay would he 
frustrated ; so I abandoned the task, and steered north- 
east, AA’ith the intention of again striking the Baringo 
route. Only a mile or so of this neAv direction brought 
us to an opening in the forest, and innumerable game 
paths of elephant and buffalo all led westwards ! Here 
Avas the spot, undoubtedly, Avherc I should have made 
my attempt, and I Avas greatly tempted to repeat it. 
My determination once formed, however, I was resolved 
not to change. Subsequently Mr Martin, having oh-^ 
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tainecl a'uid.es avIio knew this rouie, came across close to 
this point (now known as the Guaso Ngislm route), by 
which I returned from Uganda, and the surveyors have 
found that it offers an excellent route for the railway. 

J-Ialting at mid-day in a grove of trees of the juniper 
class, ^vhlch surrounded, a pond, I went off, as usual, to 
try for game, and shot zebra and antelope for iny hungry 
men. It was here that the Lilwa River rose, and rushed 
northwards through black igneous rock, which formed 
curious pillars like jjost-hoxes. A little further on we 
passed through some dense inelalesha hush, aird I put up 
a couple of old hull-huffb.lo. I hit both very hard, ljut, as 
they separated, I could oidy follow one, and in such 
cover it is, of coiu'se, dangerous work. However, I killed 
him -without mishap, though he was a nasty tempered 
brute, old and sulky. Owing to the dense covei', wliich 
prevented my seeing him properly, so ns to aim at a 
vital spot, he cost me some fifteen i-ouncls of ammunition 
before he ultimately succumbed, after attempting to 
charge at the last moment ! The meat (1300 lb.) was 
distributed on the spot, and, as the men bad eaten 
most of their food too guickly, it was most welcome ; 
the skin also was eagoily appropriated for sandals. 

Pushing on alien, d with Dualla, the gun-boys, as usual, 
drojiped behind. “ We were passing through melale.sha 
scrub, when, suddenly, a few yards in front, up jumped 
a buffalo, possibly the one I had wounded He came 
straight for ns, and I had nothing in uiy hand except 
my I'oad (mapping) pocket-book. Dualla had only a 
Winchester. I doubled out of the way pretty rapidly, 
but felt that, in my heavy and veiy slippery boots, my 
chance was a small one. Dualla hesitated (lost his 
head, I suppose), and the buffalo leaving me went for 
him, and was on him in a moment. I saw him rush at 
him and plunge his head down, and I was powerless to 
help, and thought to see Dualla gored to death, and 
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cTusliecl before iny eyes. However, after Lessing liini 
once the buffalo went oft'; all I eouLcl do was to yell 
at bim! I found Dualla groaimig and writhing on the 
ground. I camped close by without Avater, and sent 
men to carry him in” (diary). No bones were broken, 
though the horn had penetrated his back. 

The sequel of this story was a most extraordinary 
one. Next day Dnalla was carried in a hammock, being 
unable to walk 1 had gone a little off the line of march, 
and put up two bidl-huft’alo in the grass. They vr^ent 
charging down the slope, straight for the long line of 
the caravan, which was concealed by the undulations of 
the ground. “They liad come stniigirt for Dualla and 
his hammock. The men carrying him dropped him and 
fled, and he fell on llio sharp rocks on Iris had side. The 
buffaloes jumped over him, and one showed Iris contempt 
iu a, way 1 carr hardly describe bore, lie was very Irad, 
indeed, from his fall, and 1 gave him opium and Liebig, 
ile eats nothing, but Avrithes and groans ; it is most 
distressing to be near him” (diary). He ultimately 
recovered completely, and 1 suppose no man can Iroast 
of so extraordinary a double escape. 

In fact, this dense bush was full of hulfalo, and as I 
was generally alone in front, there was a considerable 
probability of meeting them. The very next day I find 
the folloAving note in my diary . — “ Suddenly one jumped 
up a yard or tAvo in front of me — another or two and I 
should have trodden on him — ^fortunately he went the 
other Avay toAvards Shukri and De Wiiiton. I heard 
several shots and much shouting, and could hear the 
biilfalo plunging about iu the bush, coming my way at 
one time. It would have been bad for us had lie seen 
us when Avounded and cornered. I went to Shukri, and 
found him blazing aAvay from the top of an ant-hill. I 
saw the buffalo, aird put in a 10-bore bullet, which 
dropped him. The advauce-guard had come up, and, as 
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tlie buffalo liad gone very close to ilieiu, tbey lost tlielr 
lieads aucl opened a fusilade in tlie nir at notlimo iu 
])articnlar, and it is a wonder they did not shoot some 
of us in the bush. The porters had dropped their loads 
and bolted. Ap]Darently Slmkri's first shot had broken 
his fetlock; and he had turned to bay, <:inrl meant 
mischief. He had one (or two) of iny 10-bore bullets 
behind the shoulder. Considering the extremely dense 
scrub, we were very lucky indeed to bag' a solitary 
bull without any accident.” And I add (speaking of 
mapping work) : “ It really is very di.straeting, when 
onels head is full of computations of distance marched, 
time from last halt, direction, and road notes on country, 
to know that at any moment, unles.s you are very wide- 
awake, you may be charged and killed by a bufialo.” 
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PROM THE LILWA RIVER TO UGANDA. 


Thci white ant — Drummond's theory— The I'lnno — Lost — A fine head— Swahili 
oaTavans — Their iiietliods— Orobs the Kiuiiubia iiinge — Excitable natives 
— Description of people — Ascend Mau- — Dcsciiptimi of tiio phiteati — 
Arrive Kavirondn— 'L'lie peoplo—Swiihili settlers — Leave for ITgaiichi— 
CTsog'.i— Oustoms of the people — Description of tlie ooiintiy — Hospitality 
— Mbokuwa — A guido for Uganda — 'Hie watorshod — Oheei'iness of llie 
men — Cross the lSrile--Desciiplion of Ugiindii — Lotleis of welcome--- 
Arrive at the Capital — Native leeches 

'Ihe undulating grass jilains over ivliicli Ave liad passed, 
and wliicli extend onwards over tlie Mau-Elgeyo plateau, 
are of singularly rick pasture and soil, and are well 
Avatered. Wkite ants are scarce, indeed Ave liad 
kardly seen an ant-kill since leaving Mackako’s. Mark 
Twain describes tke ant “as a muck overrated bird,” 
and I am inclined to tkink that tke Avhite ant (Avkick, 
by tke Avmy, is not an ant at all) is equally deserving of 
tke description. Professor Drummond ^ propounds the 
theory that these animals take tke place in tke economy 
of nature Avkick Darwin lias shown to be fulfilled by 
eartk-Avorms. Tke u.ntkor of this tkeoi'y was Dr 
Livingstone,^ and though Drummond does not tell us 
so, it AATis Dr LaAvs on Nyasa AA^ko suggested it to him. 
With suck an arraA^ of scientific authorities against me, 
I feel it is bold to assail the position of the Avkite ant. 

^ Tropical Afiioa, Piof Dnxmiiiond, p, 124-158 
2 Vide Missionary Travels, Livingstone, p 540 
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I liolcl liiiii a pestilential cuiBe, however, and as Mai'k 
Twain did not fear to impugn the wisdom of Solomon, 
i may be pardoned for doubting that of Professor 
Drummoird. 

If I read Darwin’s theory aright, it is that the 
earth-worm is not merely the agent of a constant pro- 
cess of the revolution of the soil, hut that, by passing it 
through his own interior economy, he fertilises and revi- 
vifies it. Now the white ant does not pass soil through 
its body, hut merely manipulates minute portions of 
earth or clay in his forceps for the purpose of building 
his dwelling. In doing so he impregnates each minute 
portion with formic acid or other juices, and therefore, 
so far from fertilising’ it, lie sterilise, s it to such u degree 
that you will never' see auy vegetation growing on an 
ant-hill, even for long after it has been abandoned, and 
not until tire rain and weather have washed out the 
poisonous juices and formed a new surface-, soil. More- 
over, the operations of the white ant are not ubiquitous, 
like the earth- worm’,s, hut confined to one paiticular 
spot, where an enormous excavation is made, and the 
eaith bronglit from it is formed into a hollow and honey- 
combed erection above it. The moles, small mammals, 
porcupines, &c,, all do infinitely more than the white 
ant as mere revolutionisers of the soil ; but as they bear 
no share in its fertilisation, they were for the moment 
put aside by Darwin. 

Drummond’s theory, moreover, starts on a fallacy. 
He says that the white ant takes the place of the earth- 
worm because these latter do not exl,st in Africa. Now, 
as a matter of fact, they swarm in Africa, and rare of 
many varieties. The rdlc in nature of the termite, or 
white ant, is that of a g’reat leveller' and .scavenger. Pie 
attacks the fallen tree-trunks in the forest, and converts 
the hardest iron-wood into dust, and by-aiid-hy into 
.soil. He will ascend trees and remove the dead wood 
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— and I believe "will even attack a'vee]! and livino- 
woodd 

I liave been told by an eye-witness tliat tlie acacia 
forest lying between Teb and Tokar, in tlie Eastern 
Sudan, lias been entirely killed by white ants, a fact wliicK 
was corroborated by the Arabs of the desert. I cannot 
say tliat I recollect to have seen any suck evidences 
towards Tamni, and in that portion of the district which 
I have traversed ; bnt, if it be true, it is worthy the 
attention of Mr Floyer as a third cause of the destruc- 
tion of the vegetation, and the desiccation of these 
countries, added to the axe of the Arab and the appetite 
of the camel. 

Near the Lilwa we came upon elephant, for here 
acacia scrub, on which they feed, abounds. Ifhey do 
not eat the melalesba, and the succnlent Nkongo aloe is 
only chewed and ejected. It is a compliment Lo the 
tonghness of its fibre — whicli I have elsewhere spoken 
much of — that the elephant, ivhose favourite food is the 
tough rope-bark of the fig-tree species, refuses to 
attempt its digestion ! Guinea-fowl are in enormous 
flocks throughout this country, of the spotted variety, 
the vulturiiie being confined, as far as I know, to the 
Sabakhi; c^uail of several varieties abound, and also 
partridges and ohikor, blue pigeon, with occasional 
florican and bustard, De Winton, looking about for 
something to shoot, gob charged suddenly one day by a 
I’hino with a calf. He fired his gun in her face and bolted, 
and she went past without attempting to injure him. 

From the Lilwa we struck into an abominable piece 
of country, of continual ranges of low hills running north 
and south, with no surface-soil, and formed of loose 
rocks, hidden by thin spear-grass and parched and 
withered plants- _ Acacia, euphorbia, and all the thorn- 

1 Biiolianan relates that white ants killed the living eucalyptus tieea in 
Nyasahind Geog. Juiuiial, -vol. i, p 252, 
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trees, Avliicli Llirive Avliei-e uotUing else ca,n grow, 
flourisliecl here, and among them wandered tlie rhino, 
who, like them, seems to thrive without water and sus- 
tenance, aud to delight in barren rocks and a herco sun. 
He is a beast with no fine feelings, he has no eye for 
scenery, no manners if yon meet him unexpectedly. 
His palate lacks discrimination, unless it be in the com- 
parative merits of thorns as ap]ictisers. He is a pachy- 
derm inside and out with whom I have no sympathy, 
and, like some people one has met, enforces his repartee 
with the point of his horn, and relies for his emphasis 
on tlie ponderous hulk of his own mass of insuscepti- 
bilities. T must beg my reader’s paidon, for I have no 
right to linger on either white ant or rliiiio, and the 
thousand other sulijects of interest — animal and vege- 
table — on which I would like to pause. 

Steaming on ahead in the desire to complete a given 
distance on a hearing I had taken on a small peak, 1 got 
detached from tlie caravan, and awoke to the fact that 
my gun-l:iearei', a Somal, and myself were nndou])tedly 
lost. My diary written at the time describes the inci- 
dent thus ; — To he lost in such a vast wilderness of 
barren hills, interminably spreading on every side, is 
most dispiriting — woi'se than in a forest or on a plain, 
for one feels such an atom. It wnuld he inpiossible to 
see any camp, however close. The near hills were on 
fire, so we could not tell a grass-fire from a signal-fire. 
One could not hear a gun in such a country, and there 
was no watei aud no food, and already I was very empty 
and hniigry.” 

My main anxiety was couceriiiug the caravan, for 1 
felt confident I could myself find my way to the 
Lilwa and Baiingo, and the presence of two companions 
makes all the difterence in such a ease. We were lucky, 
however, in striking a right direction, and eventually in 
finding the caravan. The same evening I shot a buffalo 
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with such veiy exceptionally fine horns that I atler- 
wai’cls sent them to Eiiglnnd, and had the .skull not 
been broken, and subsequently I'enioved, they would 
not improbably be the best on record. It was a. difficult 
shot, and, curiously, the danger lay not to myself but to 
others. I had come on one side of a gigantic and very 
deep ravine, the caravan was on the other, and the 
buffalo was on the slope of the opposite bank near the 
safari. He was some 250 yds. off, and if I fired and 
missed or wounded him, he would inevitably charge up 
the slope into my men, who could not see him, and 
were not aware of his being there. However, meat was 
most urg-ently required, so I took the chance, and put 
two well-placed .shots into him, disabling hiin on the 
S]iot, and I then went clown and finished him ofl'. 

Passing the warm spring.s, and folloiving up the 
beautifully wooded stream of the Pvongc, ive emerg’ecl 
into the Njeius plain, cvhere again game abounded, and 
I .secured hartebee.st, &c., for my men. Eland and pig 
(wart-hog) were especially ahuuclant. Again, in follow- 
iug a wounded antelope, T ran into buffalo in cleirse bush, 
but again escaped without a charge. 1 lost a fine rhino 
here and .several hartebeest. These latter take an extra 
ordinary amount of lead. Owing to the necessity for 
shooting meat for my men, I had relaxecl my rule of not 
firing at game unless close to camp or after arrival, when 
I was free from my mapping duties. Consequently, 
being unable to delay very long to follow a wounded 
animal, especially if it headed hack in exactly tke 
oppo.site direction to that in which we were going, 1 
often had to abandon anima-ls I should otherwise have 
secured to a certainty. “ It is miserable work [I write] 
wounding game and leaving it ; but we are butchers 
now, not sportsmen, shooting for so many pounds of 
meat, and weighing and issuing it. My consolation is 
that the game is so plentiful that a few more or less 
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make no dilierence, and the lions and liycnas A\'il] have a 
better feed than usuaJ, or perhaps, by following the 
wounded game, will spare the lives of those they would 
otherwise have killed.” 

One of my men described to me an active volcano he 
had seen near here, and the whole of this country around 
the warm springs at Ilongd shows signs of comparatively 
recent volcanic action. 

On Nov. 14th we arrived at Njeins, a village of 
Wakwavi These peojde are an offshoot of the Masai, 
and differ from them otdy in being settled and, to a small 
extent, agricultural, instead of nomadic, and purely pas- 
toral. Here we found a very laige Swahili caravan 
encamped. It was the same that had long ago passed 
us when we v'ere building forts on the former expedition, 
and they said they had received all their goods and 
advances for trading from the Company. Elsewhere 
I have strongly expressed my opinions as to the great 
harm done by these caravans in the interior, wlieie 
they are a\vay fioin all supervision and control. Their 
ostensible object is the acfjuisition of ivory, yet the 
charter of the Cbmpany indicates that the elephant is 
not to be destroyed wholesale Europeans of the highest 
character (like ni}’- friend Sharpe of Nyasaland) were 
refused permission to shoot elephants on these grounds, 
though reliance could he placed on them not to ruth- 
lessly destroy calves and immature cows, yet every 
facility is given to the Swahili 

I shall pre.sently (chap, xvii.) show that, if the pro- 
clamation of Sept. 11th, 1891, were logically carried 
out, these caravans would he unable to recruit porters, 
and hence the evil would cease. It is cerlaiii, moreover, 
that these Swahili caravans, supplied by ourselves with 
the means, engage in the slave-trade. In fact, the slave 
caravan I met in the Sahakhi was a part of this very 
one, and the Waioto we captured recognised Wilson 
VOL. I. Z 
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and myself! Every tluuj>' cannot be acliieved in a cl;iy . 
“ but [as I say in my diary], I tliink that now the 
time lias come wlien every Swahili caravan ]ea\dng the 
coast should register its arms ; that eveiy Oouipany’s 
caravan should have tlie authority to seize arms in the 
possession of any one in the interior unregistered , and 
to inspect their registration papers.” 

We halted here for a day and a half, and were husilj'- 
engaged, as usual, in food issue, sewing upi the loads torn 
by the acacia-thorns, doctoring sick men, and (in my case) 
completing maps and diaries, &c-, to date, while the 
men caught same excellent hsh in the rushing mountain 
river. I much regi'etted that my constant duties per- 
mitted me so little time for acquiiing information about 
the country, and plotting in the surroundings of tlie 
cam]") in my map; hut, after all, time, however elastic, 
has a limit, and I rarely concluded my work till I A.M., 
though we Avere up daily at dawn. Our food was Avell 
in hand, and the game shot had made it go further than 
Ave expected, so aa^ had still u.m]ile for our forward 
journey. The Avhole country here Avas overrun with 
rats, mice, and “such small deer” in countless numbers. 
Guinea-fowl were literally in swarms. Both the Tigiri 
and Lilwa are welbwooded rivers, and very picturesque, 
Avith beautiful rushing cold AAmter. The great Masai 
plain Ave had crossed liad a general elevation of over 
GOOD ft,, hut the last march or tAvo had brought us 
downr to the level of Baringo Lake (3300 ft.). In 
front of us towered the Kamasia range, running north 
and south, like almost all the hills, great or small, 
hr Africa. We crossed it, obtaining lovely views of 
Baringo and its i.slands, and, descending from the pass 
(6600 ft.), Ave camped iu the deep valley (3700 ft.) 
Avhich runs hetAveen Kamasia and Elgeyo, which ranges 
unite soutliAvards in the Man Mountains. 

The natives of Kamasia, as also those of Elgeyo, 
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denianrled hongo. The fonwei’ were not difficult to deal 
with, as a man from the Swahili caravan, who had accom- 
panied us, knew their language, and inteipreted my 
words. T said tliat the sooner they leai'ut the ways of 
tlie white man the better for them , that we did not tear 
them, and would pay no hongo; but, on the other luuid, 
we stole no Gro}is, took no slaves, paid fair for all the food 
we wanted, and wished only for peace, though \ve would 
light if we woie attacked, and if we did, we would give 
them a lesson they would nob soon forget At hist they 
replied thab if w'e would pay no hongo, we should have 
no food, r ansvv^ered that 1 wanted none, and was already 
provided This was a revelation ; and it is thus that the 
pernicious Swahili trader spoils the nativ^es wheiever lie 
goes. His arrangements are so bad that his eaiavan is 
always in a chronic state of starvation, irnuahl© to use 
force, and loot or steal from the natives, he innst siih- 
mit to whatever exorbitant or ridiculous demands they 
make ; and, m retaliation, before he leaves he probably 
“takes the change out of them” by kidnapping a few of 
their children for slave, s. 

This caravan at Njems was a case m point. Here was 
a huge body of men, armed with guns and loaded up 
with great f|uaii titles of ivory, in the heart of Africa, and 
I heard that tliey had completely run out of trade.s goods 
for food purchase, or for the payment of hongo (wliich 
they submit to at the will of the natives, for fear they 
should get 110 food, or be attacked and lose their ivory). 
There is no discipline in their loose caiavans ; each head 
of a handful of men bids against his fellows, and even 
the very porters are traders on their own account. Mis- 
trusted by tlieir own men and natives alike, it is no 
wonder that thev' find their difficulties many and great. 
I wa.s, therefore, never tired of trying to iuipi ess on the 
natives the difference between a British and a Rwahili 
caravan, and of disassociating our methods from theirs. 
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The iiiitivea of Elgeyo wei'e juoi'e noisy and Lroiiblo- 
some, ddiey are at war svitli the Wa-Karnasia, and 
ordered me to pre])are my liongn Ijefore 1 crossed tlie 
boundary river — the Karbu — lu the valle}’*. When 1 
turned a deaf ear to ilieir arrogant nonsense, the slirill 
heleU went up, which summons the tribes to battle ' 
However, our stolid indifference had its effect, and before 
long the excitable chief laid down his spear and shield 
in the path, and stepped over them, as an oath of peace : 
we did the same with a walking-stick, and his ardour for 
battle was np]Deased. These people are probably a, distinct 
race, but are so mingled with Wakwavi that the Masai 
dialect is almost universally understood. They cany the 
spear, however, of the Suks of Lake Itudolf and the 
north, with a (1 ft, shaft and a narrow riblied blade, 
some 8 in. long by 2 in, broad. 

The Jvamasia range is covered with the bright ever- 
green nuirju tree, the melalesha bush, and acacia 
Flowers are in great profusion, many of tliem fainiliav to 
us in England, while putelie.s of lioavy forest, of tlie 
stately juniper tree, occur at intervals, and give shade 
and moisture to innumerahle lovely ferns and mo,sses. 
The hills consist of rocky shale, at a high angle of dip, 
together with black volcanic rocks and boulders. Here, 
for the first time, we began to find carcasses of buffalo, 
recently dead of the plague, and, as we passed onwai'ds, 
they daily became more numerous, and we found that 
this dreadful epidemic had swept off all the cattle and 
the wild buffalo, and much of the’ other game beside. 
The vultures and hyenas were too surfeited to devour 
the putrid carcasses, winch lay under almost every tree 
near water. 

We ascended the black mountains of Elgeyo, and 
a, savage showed ns a rocky bed of a mountain stream, 
by which we might scale the beetling cliffs, which formed 
the edge of the escarpment. We climbed from rock 
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to rock on our kands and knees. How tlie portei's, 
witli tlreir heavy loads, and the two donkeys, whicli shll 
remained with the caiavau (in view of tins a&cent, 1 had 
sold the rest at Njems), managed to gain the summit 
iras a mystery ; but slowly and one by one they emerged 
on the top, at 7800 ft., till we wore all mustered com- 
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jilete, Curiously enough, it was the very day of the 
year (Nov. 21st) on which Thomson had climbed these 
hills ; hut the cataracts he deacril)es as descending 
the hills were represented only by a tmy stream, which 
trickled from rock to rock We marched through a mile 
of typical tro})ical fore,st, of giant trees festooned with 
mosses and orchids, dripping moisture continually on the 
dense mass of crowded vegetation below, and emerged 
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on the great rolling' plains of grass beyond, wliiuli ionn 
the Man ])latean. 

The villages of the Wa-Elgeyo, which we Jiacl passed 
in OUT ascent^ appear to consi.st of single houses, fenced 
round strongly with a homo, of thorns and logs. They 
are dotted everywhere on the hdlside, and the natives 
may he seen grazing their small herds of sheep and goats 
on the sweet mountain grass. We had obtained from 
them a little flour, &c., which was a welcome change 
from Kikuyu beans. Before ascending the Elgeyo hills 
we came to a wonderful goi'ge, running north and 
south, about 1000 ft. deep, and crossed it by a narrow^ 
tongue of land, not more than COO or 800 yds across 
The western edge of the ravine was precipitous, the 
eastern nearly so, but possible of de.sccnt. Dowur below 
wore villages and erdtivation and forest. The country 
was very broken and wdd; and a violent storm, Avith a 
Imvi'icanc of wind and rain, seemed a fitting accompani- 
ment to our pas.sage tbrougli these wild regions, Avhere 
lofty mountains and granite peaks toAvored above n,s to 
the sky, and mighty chasms yawned below. 

On the rolling plain, which Ave found at the top of 
Elgeyo, Avere a feAV hartebeest, and signs of elephant 
abounded. The grass Avas the same excellent pasture- — 
now (in its second year) a dense and matted tangle — 
Avhich I have described on the slopes we asceirded above 
Nakuru. We had no guides, and I steered by compass 
due Avest, ploughing my Avay in front through the thick 
grass. For Iaa-o days llveAvood Avas scarce, and, indeed, 
non-existent, till Ave reached the hills of Nandi, which 
were elotlied Avith patches of forest. We had descended 
Imperceptihly 1600 ft. in some forty miles (viz,, from 
7800 ft, to 6200 ft.). Ascending again to 6800 ft in 
crossing the Nandi hills, we fouird ourselves at length on 
the edge of the range, Avith the Kavirondo plain spread 
out, some J 200 ft. below us, to the far horizon , for I bad 
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abandoned the route followed by Thuninon, Fi.scher, and 
Jackson, which circles round the north of the Nandi 
hills, and descends into the valley of the Nzoia. Striking 
a little south of west, we emerged to the south even 
of tlie route from Nakuru (now selected tor the pro- 
jected railway), having crossed the northern part of 
Nandi. We had not met a living soul since we gamed 
the summit of Elgeyo. 

Through all this great plain we passed carcasses of 
bufialo ; and the vast herds of which I had heard, and 
which I hoped would feed my luingTy men, were gone ! 
The hreath of the pestilence had destroyed them as 
utterly as ilie Winchesters of Buffalo Bill and his crew 
and the corned-beef factorie,s of Chicago have destroj'ed 
the bison of America. In Nandi, however, we came on a 
huge herd of hartebeest grazing on the young shoots 
where the grass had been burnt, and four fell to my rifle, 
and rewarded the toiling men. 1 issued the meat pro- 
portionately ; those who had marched most willingly, 
carrying the heaviest loads, and giving no trouble, 
received the largest share, while some, who had been 
laggards and grumlilers, got none Such a division, of 
course, takes much time ; hut I found that there is no 
more effective way of iiiaijitainiiig a good spirit in the 
caravan, and of saving the necessity of flogging and such 
like punishments. The common custom, I believe, is for 
the meat to be thrown, as it were, to the dogs — either 
scrambled for or left to the headmen to divide with 
what favouritism or carelessness tliey like — and hence it 
becomes a source rather ol' discontent and quarrels than 
of reward and incentive If a caravan leader has the 
good of his men at heart he ivill not think it too great 
a drudgery to devote his time to details, and the result 
will he sufficiently apparent in the spirit and the dis- 
cipline of Ins mfari. Grant and De Winton were ever 
ready to supermteiid idl such work, and I made it a rule 
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tliat no food of any kind — be it the regular poiilw or the 
distribution of meat — should be issued except under 
the superintendence of one of ourselves, armed with the 
nominal roll by “ batches” aiid by “camps ” (messes) of 
the whole expedition. At this time I discovered that 
mucdi unfairness in food issue had been going on among’ 
the Sudanese (for T had given to them in bulk, trusting 
the lionesty of the nou-coiumissioned officers), and I 
adopted, therefore, henceforth the same system for them 
as for the caravan 

On these high altitudes we crossed several bad 
swam])S, and endless livers and brooks, some of which 
were fringed with beautiful trees of very many varieties, 
among whicli the nrjoinorsl, ivith its medlar-like fruit, 
was u great attraction to the men. Blue corn-cockles 
were to be seen in the grass, and a very handsome 
orange and yellow gladiolus, as h'ell as the ground 
orchis, yellow, white, purple, and variegated TIarLebeest 
(Jackson’s) were practically the only game, though 
elephant tracks abounded, and one rhinoceros was seen 
Giratfe we had not seen since the Miklndu plain, 200 
miles from the coast, nor wildebeest since the Athi 
plains, near Kikuyu On these bleak, grass plains there 
were many circular hollows, around which we could 
trace the leiimants of stone w'alls, the villages of a race 
that had gone, who had thus formed their habitations 
below the surface to be sheltered from the cutting winds. 
Now deserted, they afforded a foothold to a heaiitiful 
evergreen shrub ivith a white flower, like the jessamine 
in its shape and powerful scent, the only bush which 
couhl withstand the biting winds. The people wlio 
formerly lived hero are supposed to liave been Wa- 
le wa,vi, and they told Mr Jackson they would like to 
retiu 11 if they were ottered protection. A tree like the 
shumae, date-lmslies, wild plantain, and table-topped 
aciicia formed the fringe to the water-courses ; but the 
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forest on the Nandi hills I thus dcscriljB , — ‘‘ Hui^e, dense 
African forests of colossal stems, creepers like trees, ferns, 
orchids, lichens, and mosses ; gloom and shade and damp 
below, with the feeling- of Ijeing' inside a hothouse, and 
with the luxuriant veg-ctation such forest grows. A 
bright, fall mocm made it very beautiful by night, hut 
it was intensely cold,” 

We reachecl, as I have said, tlie edge of tlie liills, and 
descended the prc'oipitous slope, “ft took one all one’s 
tune getting' down entity handed, and hi places one 
cmii'Ied down (lie face of suiootli rocks Ifoitunately, 
long- grass grew on tlie liillsido, by catcliiiig hold of 
which one could steady oue’s-.self and save a fall The 
loo.se rocks and stones in the grass, vhich gave way or 
twisted under one’s feet, iucieased the dilficulty, it 
was nut, of course, a feat to descend one’s-self, hut I 
dreaded to think how the porters and loads would come 
down. Down they did come, however, and not a load 
hurt ! It took some six hours to aecompli.sh thi.s hit, 
represented on the map by a lialf a mile at most. So 
much for esthiuiLiug the length of marche.s acioss country 
witli a pair of compas.ses on a uiupi at the coa.sl ' ” 

We found that the gia.ss in the [ilain, nliich from 
aliove laid looked like giecu .swaid, was 10 ft. high and 
more. Dense finest stietehed on unr left. Following 
the broad, well-boaton elej'haiit paths till they diverged 
into the forest, slrngg-ling through the dense grass till 
we struck another elephant ]iath, and so making our 
wa}. we reached, on the outskirts of Kaharas, the tiist. 
village and people we had seen fui’ a week of constant 
and rapid niavi-iilng Two more days through a densely 
populated country hrouglit us to Kwa Sundu, or 
hlumla’s, where the ( 'ompauy,s iiag Hew over the village, 
and a garrisou of some ten men, with a ipumtity of 
goods, had been left by Mr .lackson. To this point our 
march had been more rapid than any previous caravan 
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ill Eaiit Arvlca. Oiii’ Itc'jivily lailon mijUi'i It'l'l Kikuyu 
oil Nov. IhIi, and arrived here on 29fh. J)etliu:tiiio> (,|ie 
Lwo (very hard) days’ detour at Nakuru, this gaA'e 
Lweiity-sevon days lor Llie journey, wilheiit ouides, and 
across the Kainasia and Klg’eyo rano'cs, or, deduetiug 
halts, twenty-live days lor some 2S0 miles. Yet 1 
resolved that our halt here to rest a,iul [lurehaso food 
should not exceed three days. 

The country 111 which we had 
now arrived is called Kaviroudo. 
It stretches along the east shore 
of t.he la,kc '^^ieioria, as far as the 
(leriuau houiidary, and round the 
uorth-ea.st corner as far as ITsoga. 
“The villa.g'csa.ro veiy diHeroidi from 
a.ny thing yet jia.ssi'il on this side ol 
Africa,. They are siirroimded hy 
a. mud wall a.t lea.st (1 I't. high, 
with a ditch on (ho outside, aiud 
a, well-uinde, arched gateway, ’riie 
meu go naked, except, jierluips, fora 
hit of .skill worn ovei' tho shoulders, 
as a protection iVom the cold. All 
the young ivonicu are naked also ' 
they have good ligures, and, ap- 
parently, with no idea of any im- 
propriety, they stand on the walls 
of the village in jiar/.s- naturalihus 
with charinino' iasourirtnee to see 
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the ciDuvaii by Tlie old woinoii woiu' n tiuy tVioi^'f 
ov tas.seb” 

These people a-re. extveniely friendly, and it was, I think, 
for the Hrst time in Afnea that I saw natives leading 
their spears at Lome and going entirely unarmed. We 
readied the first village in a deluge of rain. At last 
one man came out and then anotlier, and seemed not the 
least surprised, going round from one porter to another 
and shaking hands with a ludicrous ‘ How'-d’ ye-do ’ wag 
of the hand, and a smirk Avhich was very funny, just as 
though it was the regular thing, daily, to see white men 
and Sudanese and a large caravan coming in ! We per- 
suaded two men to show ns the wmy, and they came 
cheerfullj-, cpiite unarmed, and fearlessly ! One curious 
and distinctive feature of every village is a long jicle (or 
several) hung with tiny cages, containing (piail as decoys, 
below are snares. Honey is abundant, also millet, unuKe, 
and wimhi grain, beinis, and pojo (pidse), low Is and eggs, 
also seuiseui. Tliey formerly had great hei'ds of cattle, 
but these are now all dead. Among the Wa-Kavirondo 
are settled gieat numbers of Wakwavi The soil i.s 
rich, though I'ock crojis out cunLinually on the surface 
Tliere does not a[)[)ear to he much land under cultiva- 
tion — extremely little, considering the pojmlatlon. Fuel 
is scarce, and is sold in small bundles ” (diary). 

When Mr Jackson had passed here in June the large 
herds of cattle were still alive, though his own were 
dying of the plague. Now, in November, I did not seo 
a single ox throughout Kavirondo, and their skulls and 
bones strewed the ground. Except elephant, wiilch 
roam through the great forests and uncultivated areas 
of high grass, tliei'e is little game ; a few hippo and 
Nsunu antelope [kohus koh) frequent the Nznia, but 
I saw neither. The people smoke long pipes, nnd much 
tobacco IS grown. The enormous quantities of Hour 
brought in for sale, and the cheap late at which it is 
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obia,ina,l)le, ]a'ovo Lha,L tins aouiilry ]U'(i(liU‘ea a, vci'y 
largo ,sur[)lii,s of food laiyood tlio w.uils of ils |iopulation, 
and heino' well watered, and wU.li rich soil, if is ca^pahlo 
of ])roducing' very mucli luoro, since (along onr ixuite at 
least) there arc very large areas as yob unreclaiiued. 

Sakwa and Mumia, the two chiefs of bins part of 
Kavirondo, wedconied ns warmly. I found here cpiite a 
small colony of Swahilis, deserters from Jackson’s and 
I'roin Swahili caravans. They rvere a nest of the greatest 
scoundi'ela niihung, and were doing nnicli harm in the 
country. Among them was a “ mission hoy ” who spoke 
some English ! They assumed great airs among the 
simple natives, and swaggered into my camp to fliscuss 
the qnosliou as to whether they slundd join me. 1 at 
ouee disarmed any who did not culislr ((hcii rlllos we're 
all stolon [a'oporty), and two, who wished In argue, found 
themsel\'es under the Sudanc'se giau'd willi iKindetdrs. 
As I W!is on my way l;i) Uga.ii(la, 1 emild nol. ili'al with 
Uu'HO men as L would ha.vo wished, hiil^ suhseipu'iitly I 
reipiesLod JVlr (ledge ou his way down to clear Iheni 
out eiibircly. I enlisted a. ooiisidi'rahle uumher, Imt 
they deserted again for the most, part. 

During our three days halt hero for rest' and food ])nr- 
chasG, I einpured into the state of the goods loft hy Mr 
Jackson, and found a great anionnt of rohhory had been 
going on, I took on all load,s Avith me, except a, few of 
iron Avire, broke up the settlement ol' Swahilis, and paid 
ofi'the garrison, or took them on Avith me. As usual, we 
spent a busy time, completing maps and diaries, conduct- 
ing sliaiirLS with native chiefs, and enquiring into causes 
of trouble. One of these wa,s rather serious, for a Swahili 
who had belonged to the Company’s caravan had let off 
his gnu and shot four men, one of Avhum had died, and 
“ hlood-money ” was demanded. We lived in compara- 
tive luxury noAv, on the honey, pojo, fowls, &c., of the 
country, and when Ave marched, on the 4th Deceudoer, 
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tke, men wove eager iuul willing, niul Uic ii'ouMo I lunl 
tuiticipa,ted, wlien ilioy rouiul LTginula, was miv 

(lestinatioiij was ve^iluceil liy eagerness ami einulalieii. 
Uganda had at this time got a very had name as a. 
country of ^Ya,^ and laiuiue only. When Mr Jackson 
had attempted to march thither, a hundred men, rmdei' 
responsible headmen, had made an organised mutiny 
and deserted Avith their arms, and a further outbreak, 
which would probably have ended in the entire break 
up of the expedition, was oidy prevented by the men 
being deprived of their arms. Three or four Sudanese, 
strange to say, deserted us here, and one or two black 
sheep among the porters, hut the best feeling ]3evvaded 
the caravan, and though three days’ halt was a very 
short 1 est indeed after ,so hai'd a march as we had made, 
tliere was no gnnuhling or trouble whatever, Mr 
Jackson had taken three mouths to roach this tiom 
Machako’s, and we had taken hut one ; he halted here 
for five weeks a-s against our three days, Imt he had no 
incentive for haste as 1 liad. I now oceu})icd my, self in 
reading his report (which hitherto I had not had time to 
do), a,nd all letters, &c., relating to IJgaiida, that 1 
might nia,ke my.self au conrnitt rvitli events in the 
country, ]nior to luy arrival, and the pre.sent position ; 
hut I did not obtain much insight into the real state of 
affairs from these papers, which were nece,ssarily brief. 

The lesser rains were now breaking, and hurricane,s of 
wind, accomp.anied by deluges of rain and thunder and 
lightning, came on daily about 4 pm. We managed to 
ford the Nxoia waist-deep, and pa,ssed through a waste 
aud uncultivated country till we came to the village 
and fields of Tindi, Here gigantic boulders ivere .scat- 
tered on tbe plain, one vast rock being balanced on the 
apex of“ another, as though thus poised by some melting 
iceberg in bygone ages. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
wliat force it was, here in the yevj heart of Africa. 
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whicli placed these gigantic masses in this strange posi- 
tion. Throughotit Ko.virondo, and onwards through 
Usoga, Uganclaj and Aiikoli; the prevalent rock, which 
frequently appears on the surface, is a copjier-colonred 
and honeycorabed lava, which obviously owes its colour 
to the iron it contains. When these lava, waves rolled 
over the land this rock must have been a boiling mass 
of melted iron and stone fused together. Throughout 
my road- chart I have called it iron ore lava (or slag for 
brevity’s sake). Granite boulders and red marl formed 
tbe general character of the ground. 

As we crossed the boundary of Usoga “ tbe country 
siiddenly clianged most completely. The rough, coarse 
grass and treeless undulations gave place to endless 
banana groves. The Great Unclad were replaced by a 
race of move intellectual appearance, completely clothed 
in voluminous bark-clotb. They appeared far less 
' savage ’ in every way, neither scared at the white men, 
Sudanese, and guns, nor ixitrusively curious. They 
assembled round me where I halted, but sat respectfully 
around, and answered my questions concisely and 
intelligently. Then' quick eyes and high foreheads 
bespoke a higher standard of intelligence than the Wa- 
ICavirondo. In their customs Dualla noticed a striking 
resemblance, he said, to the Abyssinians — in their dress, 
manner of saluting, &c. Tbe latter is much the same as 
in Burma. An inferior approaches in a crouching attitude, 
with hands folded. Every inferior on the road thus 
comes forward and salutes the chief as he passes, and says 
the respectful words ‘Gud-jay’ (like our ‘ Good-Day’). 

" Tire shady banana groves are a great relief after the 
burning sun, and the good paths after the jungle we have 
passed through ; but they exclude the view, and make 
mapping difficult. The groves are wonderfully well 
kept ; all old trees are promptly cleared away ; the 
leaves am neatly strewn on the ground in regular lines 
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— to keep down weeds, and as manure, i suppose Tliey 
rival the banana groves of the Wankondd on Nyasa ^ 
The villages are dense, and unprotected by any stockade 
or fence ; but veiy neat Ledges ai'e made in every dimclion 
between plantations, of a, straight-growing plant with 
juicy leaves. . . . The houses are the simple, dome- 
shaped hee-hive, the thatch reaching the ground. They 
are very large and high. The more pretentious ones have 
the conical roof sujrported on walla, and extremely well 
made, with great regularity of work; but they do not 
compare with the beautiful little houses of the Wan- 
kondd. 

“ The jreople are very much addicted to the banana 
wine {'pomha) Even on the march a man carrievS a hitoma 
with a tube in it, and sucks ; when talking, he sucks at 
intervals. He sucks, apparently, ‘ from early dawn till 
dewy eve,’ and when he is not sucking he is smoking' a long 
pipe— of bhang, I think. The liquor, however, appears 
to be very harmless, and I have not seen any one visibly 
the worse for drink, or boisterous and quarrelsome, as 
from the effects of temho at the coast The pipe is 
curious, too ; a jirettily-made clay bowl, with a long tube 
in it, is the usual one. Dried hemp leaves are put in it, 
and a live charcoal on the top. Sometimes a separate 
perforated tray, or false top, contains the live coal, the 
hJiang being underneath. The people are very fond of 
music, and you may hear the ' penny- whistles,’ made 
from reeds, from morning till night. 

“ The women have extremely good figures, and ai-e 
very lithe and active. Apparently there are very many 
of them, and I saw some 400 in a crowd at Wakoli’s, all 
of whom (and many more) were his wives, I W'^as told. 
The upper part of the body is not geiievally covered 
(except among women of high rank). The hair of these 
people is the genuine African wool, very short and close, 
and crisp, unlike the soft, wavy, curly hair of the Somals, 
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Gallaa, Waliuina, &c.” Trees of the Fiaun class are 
cominoir (goolah, pakliar, &c.) including tire bark-cloth 
tree, of which there are many varieties. The com- 
monest attains a girth in the bole of a foot or even 
more, but is generally some 6 in. only ; it has a 
bright-green leaf, exactly like the Indian iamfin, or 
the arbutus. Throughout the banana groves the 
bhang-hemp and bird’s-eye chili are g-rown. The soil 
varies. In places it is rocky and poor, or of red 
marl only ; elsewhere it is extremely rich, especially in 
the depressions, and there it is much cultivated, with 
sweet potatoes, yams, millet, and wimhi ; also semsem 
and tobacco. The casior-oil plant grows wild on the banks 
of the Nile, as throughout East Africa., and it is much 
grown m Uganda and Usoga ; but these people do not 
use it to mix with red clay to plaster over their bodies 
(as do all the tribes from hereto the coast), being very 
clean and well-dressed in their admiinble liark-cloth. 
Sheep and goats, and all kinds of food, are excessively 
cheap, hut the cattle all died of the plague. 

I had much difficulty in pushing on to Wakoli’s, the 
principal chief of Usoga. Each of his chief men and 
sons insisted on my staying at his place , but I was deaf 
to all entreaty, and arrived on Dec. 7th. Here I 
halted for two days to purchase food and see Wakoli. I 
wrote also a letter to Mwanga announcing my arrival, 
and asking for canoes to take u.s across the Nile, Escorted 
by throngs of his “ wives,” singing and dancing, and with 
a few Sudanese for show, we went to see Wakoli, whom 
we found extremely affable, though somewhat fuddled 
with pombe. N ext day I saw him again, described to him 
the objects with which the Company had been formed, 
and the task entrusted to me— viz., to try and restore 
peace and good order to Uganda. I told him we should 
settle in it, and not merely pass through and go away as 
former white men had done. I said we desired only peace, 
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but asked if be would help us if war came. He said he 
would, and we luade blood-brotherhood on the contract 
The ceremony is somewhat different here ; a coffee-berry 
is used, aird we rub each other’s shoulders with the right 
hand, and then shake hands vehemently, &c, 

Wakoli showed the utmost fear of Mwanga and the 
Waganda, and told me envoys had gone to the coast to 
ask if Uganda was to be under France or England. Food 
was very abundant, and we secured enough for our re- 
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quirements in our two days’ halt, obtaining (without 
notice to distant villag’es) some 2500 lb, of flour in the day. 
The price was more than three days’ ration per man for 
a string of small beads. As before, I went through all 
goods left in Wakoli’s charge, and took on the garrison 
with me, leaving only two or three men for food purchase. 
We received endless deputations from Wakoli’s relatives 
and chiefs, and occupied ourselves in our usual tasks. 

Henceforward we travelled through a country where 
firearms were carried, and I much regretted that snider 
rifles had been given as presents. Yery many had also 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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been sold by deserters or stolen . Consequently I bad a 
new source of trouble in tbe sale (or theft from each other) 
of cartridges among the men. I overhauled the whole 
of the ammunition, counting every man’s rounds, and 
depriving all those of their rifles who were deficient. 
The men without guns were called upon to do any 
extra jobs about camp, so that the punishment was not 
in mere disgrace alone. I warned the men that I would 
take very strong measures, for we did not know what was 
in front of us, and these very cartridges might be used 
against us, We presented Wakoli with a small present, 
which Dualla manipulated with such skill — dwelling on 
each article and spreading it out — that the chief was 
in ecstasies. 

Marching thence, we passed through Mbekirwa’s ter- 
ritory, and I made blood-brotherhood and a treaty with 
him (which was translated and explained sentence by 
sentence), on the understanding that he should collect 
and send me food to Uganda, for all reports agreed that 
there was famine and starvation in that country. Wakoli 
had also promised the same. Meanwhile the men had 
bought sheep and goats with bits of cloth — and possibly 
with cartridges — and had had a gorge such as they love, 
with plenty of meat, 'pomhe, and victuals. Mbekirwa 
was a remarkable-looking man, of -great intelligence. 

' “ He was dressed in a flowing white cloth of good stuff, 
and over his shoulders and chest was a leopard-skin, 
prettily surrounded by tbe long white hair of a goat or 
naonkey. It was a striking costume, and he was, from 
head to foot, perfectly got up, I felt quite ashamed of 

1 my karki breeches, which were in patches and tatters, 
with a gaping rent in front. The rajpid and decided way 
in which he walked (most nnu.sual in a savage chief) was 
an index of much character and personality" (diary). 
He gave us much food, and presented us with a milch 
cow — a most valuable gift. 
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An envoy of Mwanga.’s was here collecting tribute, 
and he sent “ a guide ” to escort me ; but I guessed that 
his real object was to delay me till he should ascertain 
the attitude of the king ; and this, in the critical con- 
dition of affairs in Ug’anda, might mean an outbi’eak 
between the Christian factions, and an invasion of the 
Mohammedans, before I could arrive to endeavour to 
find a solution other than Avar. My surmise was correct. 

“ First, he said it Avas absolutely imperative that I 
should sleep at the village of Wak oil's mother, or she 
woidcl be offended. I declined. Then, that it Avas 
going to pour Avith rain, aird our goats Avoukl not keep 
up ; then, that Wakoli had made a special request I 
Avould not pass his boundary to-night. But these pleas 
were unavailing, and I pushed steadily on. Then they 
tried to lead us a dance in all directions, and kept 
branching off to the right, but I steered a little south 
of Avest by my compass, and Avould agree to no other 
direction,” 

We travelled mostly along the “great Uganda road” 
— a lane Avith regular hedges — quite a novelty in Africa. 
I noticed many very handsome trees, Avhich A\'ere 
ueAv to me, and Avere equally unfamiliar to Dualla, 
in spite of all his travels. As Ave went Avestwards the 
soil became richer and deeper, and the holloAvs or valleys 
were swampy, Avith a black and fetid ooze. The bananas 
and crops were more luxuriant, the tobacco being 4 
or 5 ft. high. Throughout Usoga, alternating Avith 
the dense cultivation, Avere areas of jungle, forest, and 
Avaste land. Among a variety of birds, 1 noticed for 
the first time the grey parrot (so much domesticated in 
England), Avhich is indigenous here, also the hooded 
raven, and a great variety of hawks. The date-palm — 
here a well-groAvn tree — ^was the commonest product of 
the valleys. All through Usoga there is little or no 
running AAuter, till the Nile is reached, flowing north- 
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wards out of the lake, wlrereas the Nzoia, flows south 
into it, The -first running stream in Uganda (after 
cro,ssmg the Nile) also flo-ws south into the lake, while 
further on the Mianja, and almost all the watershed of 
Uganda (as also of XJsoga) flows north to the Kafu 
and the Nile ! It is a most singular watershed, and one 
never knows which -way any stream may be flowing till 
one actnally crosses it. 

Daily the men whom I had enlisted in KaYiroiido, or 
brought on from Usoga (mostly of Mr Jack, sou’s cara- 
van), deserted, and occasionally took off one or two of my 
men with them. “ Desertion [I write] is disheartening, 
but it is absolutely a part of the Swahili’s character, just 
as much as his innate love of travelling, and he is quite 
indifferent whether he has arrears of pay due to him. 
This land of ahundaiice, and tlie great number of Swahili 
loafers settled here, form great incentives. Those of 
Bishop TIanuington’s men who escaped massaci'e are 
settled here ; the Swahili caravan which broke up 
through hunger in Ngoboto has supplied a large con- 
tingent, and Jackson’s a still larger. If I come back, 1 
hope to clear them out,” 

But an excellent spirit prevailed among the men, and 
they sang cheerily as -we daily marched along. On the 
same page as the note I have quoted, I describe an 
arrival in camp after a particularly trying day, when the 
caravan had missed the road, and made a long and useless 
detour, in pouring min, on slippery ground, and arrived 
to fi]id the ground they must lie upon sodden with rain, 
and the fuel too wet to light the camp-fire — some not 
getting in till 5 p.m., when it was near sunset. “ I went 
back myself to meet them, and bustled about in the 
rain, and what with one thing and another, all the asicari 
got to yelling, and laughing, and rushing at each man, as 
he came up, to seize his load, and a general chaff and fun 
was the result, and I never saw the men in better spirits.” 
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He is a wonderful fellow tlie Swabili, and. has ]ii.s good 
points as well as his bad ones, like the rest of us ' 

We passed Ukasa, and reached the Nile, where it was 
understood we should halt, pending replies from Mwanga, 
and permission to cross. But I knew that mattei’S were 
in a most critical position in Uganda ; that the king was 
a mere puppet in the hands of the Wa-Frcuisa faction, 
and, moreover, most vacillating and irresolute, and I 
rightly anticipated that in all probability I should he 
kept waiting liere, while constant messages and excu,se.s 
were sent, and that meantime my .supply of food would 
he hnished. Stokes would have arrived with hi,s arms, 
and all the hard, ships the men had undcigone in order to 
arrive with the utmost speed, without the lo.ss of an 
hour, would he foregone in the forced delay at the very 
threshold of our destination. 

Our arrival was quite unexpected, for as usual I had 
pushed ahead with a handful of men. I found a tiny 
canoe at the ferry, and at once put a guard over it. I 
sent messages to the local chief, requesting him to lend 
me canoes to cross, hut this, of course, lie dare not do 
without orders from the king. Groping about in the 
jungle which bordered the lake, we found auotlier canoe, 
but without paddles. The natives looked on stolidly, 
thinking, of course, that we -were baffled, I went across 
myself in tlie tiny cockle-sliell of a canoe, and as we 
neared the opposite bank, two men with rifles rose from 
behind a bonldev and walked off. I landed, and the canoe 
returned, and I Avent up on the high ground beyond, and 
selected a camp. Sharing the paddles between the tivo 
canoes, Ave made journey after journey, till I had (piite a 
handful of men on my side, sufficiont to protect camp. 
The local chief noAV, seeing he could not prevent us, made 
a virtue of necessity, and sent two or three hig canoes. 
Dual la AAms in Lis element, and did the work of ten men, 
paddling hackwards and foi'AA’-ards, and arranging the 
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cdvgo of each coiioe All worked wilh euthuKiaRin, and 
when darkness fell the whole expedition had crossed, 
except onr flock of sheep and goats and our cow, over 
which I left a guard of Sudanese, and they crossed at 
daybreak next day. Thus we had marched ten miles at 
least, and crossed the Nile in a single day, in spite of the 
absence of canoes and canoe-mcn. The night of Dec. 
18th saw us camped in Uganda, and we were now’- indif- 
ferent to wdiatever caressing evasions might issue from 
Mwanga, for ^ve had crossed the impassable barrier 
without his aid. 

The Nile, where it issues from the Victoria Lake, is a 
deep, broad stream from 500 to 800 yds. across, with a 
strong current towards the Ripon Falls. The scenery 
is very beautiful, for the bunks are high and densely 
wooded, and small islands dot the hay (Najioleou Gulf), 
or stand out to sea in the blue distance. Large schools 
of hippo snort and grunt iu the water, and the old 
familiar cry of the kwa,zi (fish-eagle) recalls iiii forgo Lten 
scenes on the Nyasa Lake, while the vast expanse of 
water to the far horizon reminds us of the ocean. The 
river contains enormous quantities of iisli, whieli ai'e 
S23eared, and then dried and exchanged for other ^^ro- 
duce. There seemed to be no limit to the number the 
natives could catch (or rather sjiear) if v/anted, and many 
were of enormous size and weight. 

Early next morning we were off again. The country 
wm were now in was an endless series of hills and val- 
leys, the former being some 300 ft. above the general 
level of the country (4000 ft.) I thus record my first 
impressions : “ The ground is mostly marl and gravel, 
but the dips have very rich black soil. The view from 
the top) of the low hills is very pleasing ; the valleys 
are spread out below, witli endless banana groves and 
villages, or else jungle, v^Eich from above looks like 
heavy forest, and is variegated with the scarlet blossom 
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of a very haudyoiuc ilowoi-ing-fvco like Llio paliiH {Balm 
frondosa). Tlie hillsidca usually 2 >reseni a geiiUo h1o])o 
of brig'll fc gTecn ; tlie rank grass liaving beoii burnt, tiro 
vivid green of the young sboots gives tbe liills Ibo 
ajjpearauce of being covered 'vvith green turf. To tlie 
south tlie hills are close, a,nd shut out the lake from 
vierv, except at occasional places where they brealr, and 
show a vista of water and wooded islands. Though 
usually marly and rocky, much of the ground is rich soil, 
especially in the valleys and lower slopes. Bananas and 
sweet potatoes seem to be tbe universal cro^r.” 

Everywhere I noticed that crops were being jolanted, 
and the country did not hear the appearance of that 
theatre of war, desolation, and famine which 1 liad 
anticipated, tliouglr frequent skulls and bones of men 
marked the scene of some conflict. According to the 
custom of Uganda, food was brought to mo daily in 
camp (for which I gave a small rotiu'n jn-eseut), but in 
nothing like suflicient quantity for onr necessities ; so it 
was foj’tunate T had come jmovided. The soil in the 
plant'aiions was generally a very rich, deep), black loam ; 
where surface rock appeared it was usually lava, (imirreg- 
uated with iron), which had flowed over the older strata 
of granite. 

I continued to see sniders in the hands of the Waganda 
every day, all bearing the Comprany’s brand, and I took 
more stringent measures than ever to prevent the sale or 
loss of ammunition by my men. They were still in the 
best of spirits, singing and shouting all day on the 
march. On the 1 5th we met the king's messenger on his 
way to the Nile, and he desired to show me the places 
at which I should camp; but I declined to halt at 
such short distances as he deshed, and pushed on daily 
to the full limit to which my men could march. On 
the 16th a second messenger arrived with letters from 
the kmg, welcoming me to his country, and henceforth 
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a continual series of’ letters (all wiilteii in Swaliili) 
continued to reach, me. I also had cordial and juost 
courteous letters from Mgr. Hirth, the French bishop, 
and from the English missionaries. The king’s envoy- 
now escorted us, and, as is usual in Uganda, his 
minstrels played before him on the march, with flutes 
made of the elephant-reed, and drums, and many strange 
stringed instruments like harps and banjos, ornamented 
■with beads and skins of snakes, and with tufts and 
tassels of long white or black goat’s hair. At the halts 
they danced the extraordinary dance of the Waganda ; 
the little bells or hollow balls, filled with iron shot, tied 
round their calves and ankles, keeping time with their 
tinkling sound to the motion of their bodies. A dancer 
in Uganda moves bis feet but little, and docs not cbange 
ground ; the dance consisting mainly of tlu’owing the 
body into the most extraordinary contortions, and stamp- 
ing the feet in unison. 

It I'ained daily, this being the season of the lesser 
rains (October to December), and the muddy water in 
the pools and swamps which formed our supply in camp 
was of the worst possible description. Now we passed 
through patches of forest, now through long groves of 
bananas ; beyond perhaps we crested a line of low hills 
covered with pasture-grass, to descend into a valley, 
and wade through a black swamp and ascend the slope 
beyond, and so we neared the capital. 

I went on ahead with a few Sudanese in their best 
turn-out, and when I got close to Mengo great crowds 
assembled to see me, but there was an almost ominous 
silence as I passed them. A messenger came from the 
king to show me a place to camp. It was a wet and 
dirty hollow, and I declined to accept it, nor yet another 
place shown me. Eventually I went on the top of a low 
gravelly knoll of waste land, and said I would camp 
there. Its name was Kampala. I got message after 
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message from Llie king urging me not to nse this spot, 
but T was obstinate, and declined to move. Not only 
was it the only clean and bealtliy spot around, but I 
intuitively saw that if I was to do any good in tins 
country it was essential tliat I should assert my Inde- 
pendence from the first, and it ap]:)eared to me that 
Mwanga was even now already engaged solely in finding 
out to what extent he could order me about, and whether 
I was afraid of him. Later experience showed me I had 
gauged Ills motives aright, nor did he cease thus to 
endeavour to badger me and pit himself against me in 
matters of trivial importance, as well as in greater, until 
he learnt to his cost that his policy was a mistake. The 
way we had crossed the Nile Avas his first lesson, — that 
AAdiat Ave judged right and best we should do without 
cringing to him for permission ; onr rapid march bore, 
and this matter of the camping-ground, Avere no less part 
of the r6la I had noAV set myself to ]>lay. 

I sent courteous messages to the king Avith salaams, 
saying Ave Avere tired and web, and T Avould defer my 
visit to him till next day. In the afternoon the English 
missionaries, the Idev Messrs Gordon and Walker, came 
to see us, and stopped and dined. The French bishop 
and II. Catholic Fathers also called upon us, and wel- 
comed us most courteously. De Winton, who had been 
ailing some days, broke down on arrival ; but there was 
no doctor in Uganda, and I had to prescribe for him 
myself. He had, I think, got a chill and a slight sun- 
stroke. I got an expert among my men to bleed him, 
and Grant and I Avatched by him during the night. 
PerhajAS it may he of interest to describe the native 
process of bleeding, so I copy the passage from my 
diary: “He had several small cows’ horns about 4 
in. long, the points being bored through and covered 
with bees’-wax. He puts one on the place he means to 
bleed, and sucks through the small hole, and then her- 
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meticcilly seals it 'vvitb the wax. The suction ])rodiicecl 
by the exhausted air causes the blood to nui Lo the 
place. Then he takes it off, makes a iiuml)ei' of liLtle cuts 
with a knife, a,iid replaces it, repeating the suction pro- 
cess. By-and-bye he takes it off by opening the hole at 
the top with a porcupine-quill, and removes the clotted 
blood it contains. Again and again he repeats the pro- 
cess, and, Avhen no more blood will how, he starts again 
in a new place. Sometimes he puts on two or three at a 
tune in different ]jlaces.” 

And so we had arrived at the capital of Uganda just 
two months exactly— including all delays — from the day 
I got my orders. liencefonvard began a new chapter in 
my experience of African work. 
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COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OP EAST AFRICA 


Verdict oi Chainlioru of Couniiorcc — Of Statesiiieii — Advantage to oimolvcb — 
To Africa — Climate and location — Rainfall — EeiUlity — Tran^iort — 
Labour — Gomniumcatlons — Extent of rvatei ways — Riiilw ay — F utni e 
extensions — Nyasaland a parallel — Buclianan’s vowliot — Mmoinls — 
Oommeroial staples — Peculiar advantages— Eicodom fioni insoot pests — 
The tsolso — Buinmary — ^Eiuopcan eolonisation — llensoiis of apparent lui- 
lioiiUhiiiQss — Disonsos of East Africa — ^Native tribes — Poits— Population 
and areas — Ooinparisoti with others — Oonohisions supported by many — 
Miscollancons inditstrios — Environs of tho Sachin— Sudan soldiers — 
Threat from Moslems — Imports — Wants of aliens — Contrast with Wor- 
mans — Basis of devclapmeiit, 

Before proceeding furtlier with the story of the Ugetnda 
expedition I will beg niy readers’ indulgence, while 1 
make a few notes and remarks on Lhe possibilities for 
develojiment of tlie country included in “British. East 
Africa.” 

(Vhe Chambers of Commerce of the CJnited Kingdom 
have unanimously urged the retention of „ 

-n 1 • 1 ° 1 /» -7 P“diot of 

East Ainca on the grounds or commercial chambers of 
advantage. ) ^he Presidents of the London 
and Liverpool chambers attended a deputation ^ to her 
Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs to urge “ the 
absolute necessity, for the prosperity of this country, 
that new avenues for commerce such as that in East 
Equatorial Africa should he opened up, m view of the 
hostile tariffs with which British manufactures are being 

1 Dot. 20tli, 1892. 
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everywhere confronted." ’ Maiichefiter followed with a. 
similar declaration; Glasgow, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
and other commercial centres gave it as their opinion 
that “there is practically no middle course for this 
country, between a revei’sal of the Iree-trade policy to 
which it is pledged, on the one hand, and a prudent but 
continuous territorial extension for the creation of new 
markets, entire other hand."^ Such is the view of the 
Chambers of Commerce, and I might quote endless para- 
graphs from their resolutions and reports in the same 
sense. 

This view has been strongly endorsed by some of our 
vuuiinoi leading statesmen. Space forbids me to 
stiitusiiiuii. quote extracts from speeches by our greatest 
politiciaus, which I might else adduce as ]rroof that^thoy 
held the opinions o£ the Chambers of Conunerco, which 
r have ’ quoted, to be sound and weighty. The late 
Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
spoke strongly in this sense at Liverpool.''^ The present 
Foreign Secretary spoke in no less forcible terms at the 
Imperial Insti 11x16.“ Mr Chamberlain pointed out at 
Birmingham how directly to the tidvauiagc of the work- 
ing men this policy of prudent hut continuous exten- 


‘ London Chamber of Goinmeice Annual E.epoi't (section Uganda), dated 
April 20tli, 1S03, The quotation continues as follows ■ “Tins policy is not so 
mucli one of our onn selection, although it is practically a coutinuation of the 
Blizabetlian policy inaiigiiratad by Sir Hiiinphi’ey Gilbcit and Sir Walter 
Ealeigh, aa one forced upon us by the exclusive eoouoinic systems of otlier 
countiies, including our own colonies. In fact, the experience of the Elizabethan 
era goes far to coiiflrjn us, to-day, in jjorsevenug in the same direction. New 
colonial developments cannot be expected to pay at once, but almost invariably 
they do pay in the long mu. The uniform experience of this oountry fioni 1568 
down to the present reign ib, that colonies amply repay the 6rst expenditure in 
blood and money, and that they pay both by extension of trade and shipping, 
and in the giowth of national power and status. In regard to Uganda it is not 
easy — noi’jis it even material — to estimate when tjie country, if annexed, is likely 
to pay. It should be siiihoent for us to know tliat investments of tliis' class aie 
invariably good in the long run, and that a lew years moio or less aie immaterial 
from a national point of view.” 

•i Eeb. 6th, 1892, 

■* March 2d, 189.8. Vide, chap. xli. vol. ii. p SS5. 
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sioii ia.’ Tlie “Hc;niuil>Ie for Afnc-Ji” by tlie iiaLiona Oi 
Europe — uii incLdonfc wiLliouL ptiriillol hi the hialory 
of the world — waa due to the growing' coinmerciid 
riyaliy, which brought homo to civilised nations tlie 
vital necessity of secnriiig the only remaining fields foi 
industrial enterprise and expansion. It is well, tlien, 
to realise that it is for onr advantage ’ — and not alone at 
the dictates of duty — that we have undertaken respon- 
sibilities in East Africa. It is in order to foster the 
growth of the trade of this country, and to find an 
outlet for our manufactures and our surplus energy, 
that our far-seeing statesmen and our commercial men 
advocate colonial exioansion. 

Money spent iir such extension is circidatod for the 
ultimate advantage of the masses. It is, A,iviiuuvKi-i to 
then, beside the nia.rk to argue that while 
there is want and misery at homo money should iioL ho 
spoilt in Africa. It has yet bo ho proved that tlio most 
effective way of relieving poverty jicrmanontly, and in 
accordance with sound political economy, is by distrib- 
uting half-pence in the street. If our advent in Afi’ica 
introduces civilisation, peace, and g-ood govoriimont, 
abolishes the slave-trade, and effects oilier advantages 
for Africa, it must not be therefore supposed that this 
was our sole and only aim in going there. However 
greatly such objects may weigh with a large and power- 

^ “ I should like to say to you m jjussmg that this (luestion of Uganda, and all 
que,stions which affect the extension of tlielSmpire, liave a I'ery pressing interest 
for working men. Those people who want you to have a little Empire must 
make up their luiud that with a little Empire will go a little trade This 
United Kingdom of ours is, after all, hut a siuall place — it is but a mere 
specie upon the siuface of the globe— aud it would bo absolutely impossible that 
from our own lesouroes alone we could find employment for our crowded 
population of forty millions of souls. No; your hope of continuous em- 
ployment depends upon our foreign commerce, and now that other nations 
are closing their ports to us, and everyivheie we see that they are oudeavourmg 
to oreate a monopoly for theii own benefit — I say that the future of the woikuig , 
classes of this country depends upon onr success in manilmning the Empii o as 
it at present stands, and in taking every wise and legitimate oppoilumty of 
extending it.” — Times, June 2d, 1892. 
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ful section of the nation, I do not believo that in tiiese 
days our national policy is based on motives of philan- 
thropy only. Though these may be our duties, it is quite 
possible that here (as frequently if not generally is the 
case) advairtage may run parallel with duty. There are 
some who say we have no right in Africa at all, that “ it 
belongs to the natives.” I hold that our right is the 
necessity that is upon us to provide for our ever-growing 
population — either by opening new fields for emigration, 
or by providing work and employment which the de- 
velopment of over-sea extension entails — and to stim- 
ulate trade by finding new markets, since we know what 
misery trade depression brings at home. 

While tlms serving our own interests as a nation, we 
Aavantiiges 1^7 Selecting men of the right stamp for 

to Afnod control of new territoiies, bring at the 

same time many advantages to Africa. Nor do we 
deprive the natives of their birthright of freedom, to 
place them under a foreign yoke. It has over been the 
key-note of British colonial method to rule through 
and by the natives, and it is this method, in contrast 
to the arbitrary and uncompromising rule of Germany, 
France, Portugal, and Spain, which has been the secret 
of oru’ success as a colonising nation, and has made us 
welcomed by tribes and peoples in Africa, who ever rose 
in revolt against the other nations named. In Africa, 
moreover, there is among the people a natural inclination 
to submit to a higher authority. That intense detesta- 
tion of control which animates our Teutonic races does 
not exist among the tribes of Africa (see p. 191), 
and if there is any authority that we replace, it is the 
authority of the Slavers and Arabs, or the intolerable 
tyranny of the ''dominant tribe” (vide pp. 86, 87). The 
experiment of an autonomous and civilised African 
' state of freed negroes, such as was founded in " Liberia” 
in 1820 by the Washmgton Colonisation Society, and 
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recognised as an inde])eiulent siate by Europe in 1847, 
“can hardly bo said io liave been a success.”^ Sncli 
questions, however, as Mr Keltie says, it is no^v too late 
to discuss, and they have but an academic interest. 

The disadvantages which are urged as again, st Biitish 
East Africa are as follows ; Einst, its lati- ciinmio mui 
tude, bisected as it is by the equator. This, 
it is assumed, means a sweltering tropical heat, malarial 
fevers, and so forth. This question of salubrity of climate 
is dealt with in more detail in the succeeding chapter, 
since the altitude has so direct a hearing upoi^it, and 
districts vary so greatly in this respect that it becomes 
impossible to deal with the whole eu hloc. Speaking 
generally, however, we may say that of all this vast con- 
tinent there is probably no part, with the exception of 
the extreme soixth, and possibly of the highlands to the 
north of the Zambesi, which enjoys such natural advan- 
tages of climate — consequent on its high altitude. The 
plateaux, which begin only 1 50 miles from the coast and 
culminate in Man, I shall describe more fully pre,sently. 
On the higher portions, even frost is not unknown, 
and the air is bracing and healthy like that ol' Europe, 
Of the more inland districts (Uganda, &c.) around the 
Lake Yictoria, and northwards near the Nile, which 
do not enjoy so high an altitude, and which are close to 
the equator, Speke, a most corapetent observer, writes 
in glowing terms as regards the climate and rainfall.® 
The B,ev. C. T. Wilson, the first Enrojiean resident in 

1 Keltie, rartition of Africa, p 2S3 So also Silva White, Dev elopiiieut of 
Africa, p. 237, and Mackay, Life, p 459. 

^ “ At 5° south latitude, for the whole six months that the sun is in the south, 
rain oorituiuea to t.all, and T have heaid tliat the same takes place at 5° north ; 
whdst on the eipi.itor, or rather a trifle to northward of it, it laius, more or loss, 
the whole year round, but most at the equinoxes, . , , The winds iii the diier 
season blow so cold that the sun’s heat la not distressing, and m oousequeuce of 
this, and the average altitude of the plateau, which is 3000 ft [.su-], the general 
temp er.a tin e of the atmosphere is, very pleasant, as I found from exiieiience , for 
I walked every inch of the journey dressed in thick woollen clothes, and slept 
every night between blankets.” — Speke’s Journals, Introduction, p, 15. 
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Uganda, writes in similar terinsd As regards fertility 
of soil and sufficiency of rainfall I sliall spealc of each 
district separately, and the testimony of every traveller 
through these regions can, without exception, be adduced 
to support the claims for extraordinary advantages in 
this inspect which have been advanced as regards East 
Africa. Speaking generally of the entire equatorial 
zone, Speke gives I'easons for this “surprising fertility,” - 
and I hear that the members of Sir G. Por Lai's commis- 
sion were equally impressed with its richness, while 
those who had been in India contiusted it favourably 
with that country. 

2. The lack of transport has justly been urged as a 

great divawback to the value of East Afilca, 
riaiispnii, retarding its commercial development. 

With this subject I have dealt h) cha])ter xvii. 

3. A similar objection, on the score of absence of local 

labour, Iras been put forward, and J have 

considered this cprestlon also of sufficient 
importance to merit a separate examination in cha})tcr 
xviii, 

4. East Africa labours under tbe iratural disadvantage 

„ of having no great navigable rivers which 

Comnmnications. n 

coiucl become tae highways o± coimiierce 
and steam navigation. It is true that the Juba and 
Tana have been navigated by a steamer 86 ft. long, 


^ He leaohed the countvy from what is now Geriuair territory, aud writes • 
" A wealth of vegetation foi which I was (xnite unprepared. Indeed, no traveller 
in Afiioa can form any jnat estimate of the fertility and luxuriauoe of the vege- 
tation within the rainy belt, unless he has actually visited it.” — Uganda and 
Ecinatoiial Sudan, p, 102. 

^ Over ten degrees of latitude in the centre of the oontineiit, oi fioin 5“ south 
to o^noitli latitude, there exists a regular gradation of fertility, surprisingly iloh 
on the equator, hut decreasing systematically from it, and the reason why this 
great fertile zone is confined to the equatorial legious is the same as that which 
has constituted it the groat focus of water or lake snxiply, whence issue the 
principal rivets of Africa. On the eqiiatoi lie the rani-beariiig influences of the 
moiiutains of the moon. The equatorial line is, in fact, the centre of atmospheric 
motion.” — Speke’s Journals, Introdiiotion, p. 16 






tlie one for -LOO, anti tbo other Ihr miles (repre- 
senting a direct distance in both eases of soiiu' 200 
miles from the coast), hut neither of these rivers can 
ever become highways of eonnnorce, fur they are ])ra,ct i- 
cahle oidy in the rains, and navigation is at all times 
difficult. 

On the other hand, there exists in the centre of 
the continent a Avonclerful system of great waterways. 
The Victoria Lake, with a coast-line of close on 1000 
miles, the Albert Edward and the Albert Lakes with 
over 200 miles eacb, and the Nile navigable with one 
interruption (at Dulile) as far as Gondokoro. This point, 
N. lat. 5°, may be taken as the limit of the area to be 
commercially developed from the East Coast. It is situ- 
ated some 200 miles iroiu the exit of Lbe river at the 
Albert Lake. We ihns liavo a total coasL-lino and river 
Avalerway immediately surrounding tlioso districts of 
some 1600 miles from point to point; and Viistly gi'oa.tev 
when the indentures of the lake eoast-liiio ami (In' 
windings of the river are added. In addition there 
extends the waterway of the Nile, navigiddc without a 
break to IGiartnin, 1080 mdes, and thence to Cairo 
(with many catara.cts) 1 500 miles liirtlier ' To Lbe 
south of the Victoria lies the Tanganyika, 400 miles long, 
and south of it Nyasa extends to the tdliirc and Zam- 
besi. To the north-east, within British East Africa, 
lies the great Lake Pv,udol£ This territoiy, therefore, 
cannot be said to be destitute of water commimicadion. 
On the contrary, it is singiilaiTy fortunate in this respect, 
but its sole disadvantage lies in the fact that these 
waterways have no practicable outlet to the sea. 

This is why a railway has been urged as a substitute. 
The survey lias established the fact that its constme- 

1 Qovdoa’s Jounuils, p 68. Be says, howaver, in his leport on the river. 
“ Were it not for the rapnls of Fola (Dufilii), a vessel could come up to the lake 
fiom Cidio, for the water is deep throughout, and the other rapids on the river 
can be passed vitli eaie ’’ — Goidon in Afiic.i, p 202. 
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tlou offers no great difficulties, and its cost is only 2^ 
millions. With such an outlet to connect tlui water 
communications of the interior with the sea, British 
East Africa could claim to have an altogethej' exceptional 
system of waterways to develop the interior districts. 
When Uganda becomes the seat of a British aduhnistra- 
tion, the connection of these lakes hy light railways will 
undoubtedly be eventually undertaken. 

I have traversed the country, arrcl I am able to say 
that, contrary to expectation from the general nature of 
Uganda, the route, starting from the excellent harbonr 
of Luwambu, on the Victoria Lake, across Buddu and 
Northern Ankoli to the Albert Edward Lake, offers very 
few obstacles, if any, aud a light line could be made wdiich 
would, I think, prove extremely profitable. It Aronld not 
only ta]o the produce of the whole of the shores of the 
Albert Edward (a country abounding in ivory, and as yet 
imtapped even by the Arabs and Manyueuia), but it 
would also convey to Uganda and to the shores of Lake 
Victoria, aud so to the countries wliieh surround it, tire 
salt from the Salt Lake of Katwe. The disLanco is only 
140 miles of easy country, with few or no river-swamps, 
no large rivers, and no mountains to cross, and the 
people are friendly. From the Albert Edward an exten- 
sion may be made to Tanganyika (in furtherance per- 
haps of Mr Rhodes’ trans-continental telegraph scheme), 
and so the line of communication will be complete 
throughout, ■vid Nyasa and the Shird to the East Coast 
at the mouth of the Zambesi. This extension would 
involve negotiation either with the Congo State or with 
Germany, and is altogether outside the immediate scope 
of British East African internal development. 

From the Albert Edward a short extension northwards 
along the fertile and densely populated lower slopes of 
Buwenzori brings us to the Albert Lake, and thence by 
continual navigation, along that lake and the Nile, to 
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Edward to tlic Albert Lake is some .sovouiy miles. 
Such are the po.ssibibbips of the futnre, and 1 nmiio them 
to show that it is no I'lil da sdc. of which Uganda is the 
terminus, but rather that it should become in the hands 
of a prudent but energetic administrator the emporium 
and centre of a commerce wdiose arteries nia,y extend for 
hmidreds of miles to north and south, along lines of 
communication which require but few comiecting links. 

Of wbat cati, be done in the heart of Afi’ica, the de- 
velopment in the Shire highlands is a notable example. 
I have already stated elsewhere the results that are to 
be seen thei-e to-day. These results were achieved in 
the face of many obstacles The Portuguese lield the 
coast-line and the ])ort of Quilhnane, they imjioscd 
vexatious tariffs, and threw many (lilhculties in the way 
of the British settlers. I’he Ohindb channel of the 
Zambesi had not been utilised, and bulk was broken (I ) 
at the coast — wliero cargo wa,s translerred at Qiiilimane, 
to small boats on the Kwnkwa. (2) At Mo])Ca— whence 
it was carried across (four miles) to the Zambesi. (2) At 
the mouth of the Hue (except in oxcci)tional Hoods) — 
when it was transferred to small boats. (4) At Katunga’s 
— where it had to lie ca.rried twenty-live miles up steep 
hills to the Shire plateau. Moreovei', no labour existed, 
as hostile tribes (Angoni) had laid waste the couiitrj. 
Natural products were few or none, and the ivory, &c., 
had been already monopolised by the Arabs. I think 
the difficulties m East Africa are not so great as these 
which have already been met and overcome in the 
Slurb highlands by British energy. 

I lay particular stress on Nyasaland as an object 
lesson, because the conditions of its development are so 
close a parallel. Its climate, and the general condi- 
tions, a»s affecting the introduction of new staples of 
industry, would approximate closely, I should imagine, to 
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ihofie oi'ilie Like clisbritls, awl would l)o lid'orior to tlio.so 
prevailing in ike third zone. Throughoui. tke I'ollowing 
chapiters, therefore, I have freely (piotcd the results ns 
regards new expeidmental piroducls which have been 
obtained in the Shire highlands, as oHeriiig a good 
criterion for success or failure iu East Africa, I have 
taken as my authority Mr John Buchanan, tlM.G., a 
planter in Nyasaland, who is acknowledged to be skilful 
and scientific, and withal not an enthusiast in speech. 
He owns the largest estates, and is the large, st exporter 
of coffee, &c. His statements therefore are based on the 
actual monetary results whicli have ncciued after .some 
twelve year,s of experience and effort. In general ternrs 
Mr Whyte, botanist and scientist to Llie (lovermuent 
(Jommissioner, endorses Bueluiium’.s statements ns regards 
the soil unci climate, &c/ Mr Ihichanan’s ve.rdict on the 
future of Nyasaland, based, oil long oxperioiico, may, I 
thinlc, he ecjually ajiplied to East AlViui : — 

"I feel jufslidiid lu saying that, eoiuinurcially, Nyasaland 
lias a bright futuvG toforo it. Wo liavo the hackhoiiu of oom- 
inerce in coffee, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, cottuii, omebona, and it 
may be tea and sugar, . . with great probabilities in fibre, s, 
gram, bides, bees’ -wax, &c,, not to speak of tbe ivory trade, wbieb 
will bold its own for several years yet to come’”’* 

5, The absence of valuable metals lia,s been urged as ii 

factor which depreciates the value of East 

Minerals a r> ' t • ^ i * i -r 

Alrica. It IS not dear to my mind that the 
discovery of gold in the early stages of its development 
is altogether an advantage to an infant country. That 
the favour with which its pirogress is regarded by Eng- 
land should be in any way dependent on the rise and 
fall of gold-mine shares, and that the fate of thousands 
or millions of Africans should in any degree be associated 
with the vacillations of the stock exchange is, in my 
opdnion, to be deplored. Moreover it must be remem- 

^ ICew BfilletiTij 1892^ p 124. 3 Qeog Joiu , vol i. p. 253, 
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bei’ed thaL iL ia ,‘illu villi gold only wUioli bring , m eolmii.sLs 
and settler, s, quart/, gold bniiig dopeudeid, on iidi'quatn 
communication, M for the oonveyauce of heavy iiiiu'hiiiery 
and of ore. But it is by no lueims as yet [inn'ed that 
East Africa doe,y not contain gold. Tlie uouutay to rvest 
of Port Durnford i,s said to produce gold, and ils extra- 
ordinary prosperity in ancient times, of which the rcuuiiii.s 
are still to be found iii the ruins of large towns, , seems 
to indicate a natural wealth. Gold i,s known to exist at 
Fazokl on the Blue Nile,* and Fischer says it is to ho 
found ill N. Masailand ; a .specimen containing gold has 
also been picked up near the ordinary caravan rente from 
the coast. The country has been little pro.spected for 
metals, and it is by no means improhahle that it may 
prove to he not deficient, There is a pvohalillity of a 
coal seam near the coa,st, and iron oro of gieat richness 
abounds throughonb Fa,st Africa, together with other base 
metals Chalcedony and inaugancso (lldlmol), gra]i]iitc>, 
copper, lead, antimony, &C., ai'O vc'jioi'Led lo hium lieon 
found 

(i. It is urged that there i.s no staple ol‘ coinniercC' — 
such as the palm- kernel on the West Coast, (v,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,] 
the clove in Zanzibar, or codec in Nyasa,- 
land. The .succeeding cha, piers will, 1 hope, [U'ovo that 
there are many articles wliich may become staples, and 
that the variety of industries to wliich the country i,=: 
suited by its climate and fertility will preclude tlie po,s- 
sibility of its becoming solely dependent on any one 
single product. Of these, coffee, cotton, and stock- 
rearing are perhaps the most promising industries. 

COn the other hand. East Africa has many great 
advantages. It is practically fiee from the tsetse-fiy 
(Glossina morsitans) which arrests progress in South 

^ Geesi Paslia, p. 150 Many competent uljs,evvci .=i cndoise tins, incluilnig 
mmmg engineers (Uu&spgei and otheis), InU the disluet is lieyoiid llio piesent 
liimta.tious of East Afiicii 
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AlVlca. It is not dominated l)ypowci'iul ho, stile tnbes or 
Pucuiiiu' mivim- baiids of slave-raideva as aie ot,hov terri- 
toi'ies in Africa. Its population is not demor- 
alised hy liquor traffic and a vast trade in arms, noi' will 
its revenues depend on any such illegal imports. Lastly, 
and by no means of lea,st importance, East Africa is singu- 
larly free from those insect pests which I'ender life intoler- 
able to Europeans throughout so great a pari of Africa, 
and induce fever by tlieir irritation, the virus they inject, 
and the blood they withdraw from the system.^ Mosqui- 
toes are almo,st unknown throughout the country from 
the coast to Uganda.) The jigger, the curse of West 
A-frlca, has also been unknown hitherto, though the 
‘ Times’ correspondent reports^ that it has been lately 
found in Buddu. The supposition put (in'wavd by Mr 
Shai'pe'* that it i,s making its Wi.i.y across from llie West 
to the East Coast is not unlikely, since IL is supi)o,R 0 cl to 
have been originally introduced Jrom Brazil, and is alarm- 
ing if true. It is cortainly the fact that, at tlio date 1 was 
on Nyasa, and in Buddu, thi.s pest was wholly unknown. 

South Africa, as I have said, is at a disadvantage hy 
reason of the tsetse-fly, which precludes all forms of 
animal transport, and all agricultural method, y which 
depend on the use of the horse, bullock, or donkey, as 
well as all stock-rearing farms. Hides, ghi, milk, and 
beef are products which cannot be procured in the 
infested district, s. In German East Africa throughout 

* Di. Clark, m kis niobt luterostiiig papoi on MUaria (Royal Scottish Goo- 
giaphical Magaaino, vol, ix p 204), ascribea a great share lu the propagation 
of fever to tho niusqriito, Not only, lie says, is its vims “more potent, weight 
for weight, than that of the cobia,” hut he maintains that it probahly also tiaiis- 
mits malarial germs from swamps 

^ Times, July fith, 1893. 

“Two years ago tho West African Jiggfjp (Am copi.i/Ha penetrans] had just 
made its appearance on the south of Tanganyika, On my pio&ent journey 
I found that it was not only quite plentilul now at Tanganyika, but had 
oroaaed the jilatean, and reached Nyasa. At all the villages on the road fioin 
Karoiiga’g to Tanganyika they have become a peat Doubtless, before long 
they will reach the East Coast Geogiaphical Joninal, vol. i, p. 625 
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the liroacl i^oiie, -whicli lie tie, scribes as the coa.st a,rea, 
Dn Pruen says “ the tsoLse-fly holds uudi,s|uited sway.’ 
Ill British Ea,st Africa, the fly ha,s been fuiiiid in an 
extremely narrow ,strip of country near Taita, hut so far 
it has only been caught as a natural history curiosity. 
Inclced, by diverging- eiilier to the light or the left, it cun, 
I think, he avoidexlj for it i,s doubtful if it exists on the 
Sabakhi Eiver, and Mr Jackson^ says that, proceeding 
from. Mombasa via Taveta to Machako’s, “Throughout 
the whole of the way(poth good water and fodder are plen- 
tiful; there is no thick husli, and there are no tsetse” 
Mr Jack, son is a competent authority, who iias travelled 
in this district (Taveta), and it was by him. that the 
tsetse-fly in tlic direct route aa^xs first discovered and 
sent home for ideutific.ation to the B]'iLi.sh Mnsenin. 
Thus transport animals could ho used throughout East 
’Africii, from the const to the far interior,) Even across 
the strip of country in Avhich it has lieen Connd the 
Arabs and Swahilis have for years di'iven trains of pack 
bullock.s and donkey,s in their .slow-moving cavavan.s, 
and from this it Avould appear that the fly can hardly 
be iSaid to exi,st in sufficient cpiantities to be a real 
obstacle, for ihe.ye people could not afford to risk the 
loss even of a few animals. The Company have sent up 
caravans of donkeys, but I greatly doubt if the mortality 
amongst them wuxs clue to tsetse. Three horses Avere 
safely imjiorted to Uganda , and the tribes breed 
and rear cattle continuonsly from the coast to the far 
interior. 

This brief summary will indicate hoAV superior are the 
advantage,s claimed for East Africa to the 

. I 1*1 Siimnini’y 

coiiipai’atively ste]ile belt of country wiiicn 
forms the greater portion of the German sphere, or that 
still more sterile tract known as “ German South-West 
Africa”; or, finally, to that A^ast area of “ light ,soil” (to 

^ P, ill Mall Gazette, Pel) itl, 1S93, 
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use. Lord Salisbury’s euplieiulstic plirase) upon which the 
Fi’euch are expeudiiig their energy and their capital,^ 
Nor, indeed, are such ueinparisous necessary. ^ Not even 
in those other promising districts of Africa in which I 
have tra, veiled have I ever, 1 think, seen so fertile a 
country, as a whole, as East Africa. The lofty plateaixx 
and inountaius of the interior, and the climatic conditions 
generated by the great lakes, render the rainfall of the 
country certain and abundant."^ Such observations as 
have been made and computed of the rainfall in East 
Africa will he found on the physical inap.s attached to 
these oliapters. East Africa may indeed, 1 think, com- 
pare favormably as a Held for ag-ricultural and industrial 
enterprise AVith any tropical conntry in the world. 

Wliether it may over bo avatlalile as an outlet for 
UuioiKiiHi Cnioiii- Enropoau emigration is a ([iicstion which 
lian only he determined by fuller data, and 
actual experiment : I will a, Undo to this subject in deal- 
ing with the ceirlral zone in the succeeding chapter, 
ACrica, in the extreme south (the Capo), has been found 
suitable to European life and colonisation. Eurthcr 
north it still remains to be proved whether the recently 
exploited plateaux of Mashonaland have a climate suit- 
able in all respects for Europeans, as is claimed for them. 
Northei'ii Africa is at the disadvantage, compared with 
East Africa, that the winds that cross the Mediter- 
ranean and the Eed Sea have already parted with most 
of their moisture to the Euro- Asiatic mass, and what 
little remains is levied by the coast lands.” Tims 
Northern Africa is, considering its latitude, unduly hot. 
These two extremes of the continent are, however, 
beyond the tropics. Half-way between East Africa and 
the Cape lie the Shire highlands in S. lat. 16°. Then- 
altitude (3000 ft.) renders them salubrious for Euro- 
peans, and English and Scotch ladies have lived there 

^ Vide ICeltie, Partition of Africa, p. 222. - Ibid., p. 410. 
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for years in lioalLlij tliou^'h a,s yof iL eannoL ho fiii'ly 
said iliat t]iey Imai been |)rDV('(l 111 for coloiiisalinii in 
file proper sense of ilio Lcrjii. Ejisl AlViea, f-lii'diiylKuif, 
its central portions, luia an altitude double tl\a,li of tiu' 
Sliire liigldands {5000 to fiOOO ft.) to eoinpensafe foi' 
its more tropical situation, and Lbo conditions may 
tlierefore be assumed to be not dissimilar, A\iLb pro- 
bably an advantage on tlie side ol' East Africa. 

In spite of the advantages of cliniaLe wbicli I have 
claimed for this country, it is true that Euro- 

7 7 7 . 7 , , , litMSOns Oi 

peaiis who have iivecl in the interior do not mi- 

on the Avhole sliovs^ as good a medical record ‘ 
as Ave should expect. The causes ni'e not far to seek. 
Europeans often iunnature, physically weak, and (luite 
unacclunatised (especially missionaries) come out in 
Africa. They probably spend .some time in the mabirlai 
districts of the coast. Tlio mis.siouaiic's for Ugaaida, for 
instance, have invariably passed tliitbor iJirmigb (he 
German sphere, much of wliicli is very nnheallby : iJiey 
thus imbibe malaria into tlicir systems. A .svTc (pu'i i/oi) 
for successful colonisation Avonld he a, rapid na-aiis of 
transit from the seaport to the uplands — viz., a, .slmrt 
railway of I 50 miles at least. 

Europeans iu Africa hilIicrL(> liavo lu'od m more 
gras.s houses not raised above the groniid-leAud and witli 
floors of mud. Their diet is not luxurious ; articles of 
food, which have hecome necessities of life (such as 
bread, and sometimes even salt), have to be abandoned. 
Medical attendance is generally not available, and 
medicines are often deficient. Journeys are undertaken 
in all kinds of 'vveatbev ; chang’es of clothes are not 
always at hand ; delays occur Avlieu oir the march iii 
obtaining food. An ignorance of the exigencies of a 
rough life often results in the neglect of simple ]-)re- 
cautions against chills, &c. Their dutie.s liave been 
prominently the fonnation of new stations ; viroln soil 
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is disturbed, and tire pi'ocess is acknowledged to be 
most destriictive to Lealtlr and liPed For examples we 
need not even go to tropical countries (as Australia, &c.), 
we liave an instance in the reclamation of tire Campagna 
in Italy, and Dr Clark adds tire case of tke excavation 
of tbe canal St Martin in Paris, &cd The result is fever 
— sometimes of a bad type — or dysentery, &:c. Can 
the mere climate be held responsible for this ? ^ Would 
the average Englishman under such conditions prove 
invulneiable to disease on the banks of the Thames if 
compelled to live thus year after year, with moreover 
the tension of responsibility and heavy work on his 
shoulders 1 And should we, therefore, condemn the 
Thames Yalley as uiiRt for European colonisation^ 
East Africa, like all countries, has its own diseases, 
of 0-*^ these djnsentery and hfomaturic fever 

EasiAtuoa. most dreaded. Cholera, so fatal in 

India, is unknown. Influenza, the scourge of Europe, 
has not made its appearance there, Smallpox, though 
a terrible scourge to the natives, has never yet claimed 
a European victim, and is amenable to vaccination ; out 
of some fifty missionaries who have joined the English 
Nyanza Mission at most one or two have died of disease 
in the interior of British East Africa, though many have 
succumbed in German territory on their way thither, or 
in the Southern Lake stations, There is, however, a 
disease which I fear may be found in Uganda — it is 
ophthalmia. I had many cases (some very serious) 
among the natives, and both English and Erench lusidents 


^ Waller (Health Hulls for Central Atiica, p 52) lays gieat stiess on this 
point. 

^ Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. ix. p 286 A peiiisal of Dr Clark’s 
most aclniirahle paper will convey to the reader a hundred other causes pie- 
disposmg to malaiia, -whioh the early settler inoius, and -whioh space forbids me 
to detail lieie 

* Maokay also diaws Out this aigument, attiihiitiug the deaths of Europeans 
to Ignorance and carelessness of piecantions, and hecaiise the route followed — 
Nile, Congo, &o — has usually heen a low-lying and unhealthy rivei hod — 
Life of Maokay, p 254 
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have suffered. TdteiuaUiric fever has also of late afcfcaeked 
several, and Mr Me Winton (being without aticadunce) 
sucemnhed to it. 

I Imve alluded to the question of the hostility of 
native tribes, and the subject is so im- 
portant that it merits an, additional word. 

The South African Company have the Matabeles to deal 
with — an extremely powerful Zulu tribe of great organi- 
sation, who we are told are rapidly arming themselves 
with rifles. They have also had a collision with 
European neigliljours in the Portuguese, and a similar 
collision with the Boei’s was nan’owly avoided. The 
“ British Cezitral African Protectorate ” is penneated 
by the slave-tradei’s and their af&liated tribes, all armed 
with rifles and bitterly hostile, with whom the Adminis- 
tration is at chronic -war, and who have hitherto proved 
themselves more than a match for its resources. There 
are also the fierce Angoni, a tribe of Zulu origin, The 
Germans in like manner have tribes to deal with who 
are armed with thousands of rifles ; and the whole 
country is full of arms. The slave-traders, the Mag- 
waiigwara Zulus, the dreaded Manyuema, the Wanyam- 
wezi and the Wahehe. The Frencli have in West Africa 
powerful negro states, well armed, on their frontiers, 
such as Dahomey and others, and still more poweiful 
opposition in Algeria. The Italians have the fierce and 
fanatical Somals in the south, intensely antagonistic to 
them, and the Abysainians to the west, who have so far 
defied them and liave lately denounced their protectorate 

111 the gi’eater part at least of British East Africa 
there are no tribes to compare in power with any of 
these I have named. The Somals in the north are 
formidable, but they are not armed with rifles, and 
so far (except for a local emeute on the coast) have been 
amenable to peaceful methods. The Waganda and their 
former dependents are by far the most powerful, and 
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they alone ave armed witli guns, but they too have been 
dealt with peacefully — except for an outbreak between 
internal factions, ■which would lia-v^e occurred all the 
sooner but for British intervention; and which, after 
singularly little bloodshed, has heen succeeded by peace. 
There are no settlements of armed slave-traders and no 
savage tribes armed with rifles, as in the case of every 
other territory in Africa, and the natives almost without 
exception are well disposed. 

Another advantage which accrues to ns in East Africa 
is the possession of at least three excellent 
harbours. Of these Mombasa is perhaps the 


finest natural port on the East African coast, Vnd would 
form a most valuable coaling station for mm fleet in 
those waters. But with its political importance we are 
not concerned here. With such a port at the base, and 
such an objective at the further point as I have shoivn 
would be attained by communication with the lake and 
Kile ■waterways, surely the country oflers indisputable 
natural advantages for commercial development 1 
^^r. Stanley has stated^ that we should be face to face 
poiraiatiou twelve millions of people as customers 

anil Areas. ggods. Baveiisteiii’s estimate of 

the population of British East Africa is 6-^ millions,^ 
and probably if ■we extended our commerce to the 
peoples who surround the shores of the lakes and the 
Kile, we should arrive at a total not far short of Mr 


Stanley’s estimate. Apart, however, from the wants of 
this native population are the requirements of alien 
immigrants. These will form a very appreciable factor 
in the consumption of imports. The distribution of the 
population is extremely unequal, and this not because 


of any notable superiority of situation as regards climate 
and soil, but largely o-wing to the exigencies of iiiter- 


^ Speech at Swansea, Tunes, Oot ith, 1S92 
2 Partition of Africa, App 1, p 461, 
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tribal war. bonaequently \vlille certain (Itmscly j>o]ni- 
lated areas alford markets for trade and bartci', siniihirly 
fertile areas exist uninliabited and ready ibr occupation 
by alien iininigi’ants. Wlietlier European colonisatiou 
in tlie true seuse of the term be feasible or not, it 
remains beyond a doubt that extensive areas suitable 
for European exploitation, similar to that in India and 
Nyasaland, where large plantations of tea, coffee, cotton, 
&c., are raised, or for stock-rearing and sheep-farming', 
as in Australia and Canada, are available, and also 
that East Africa is eminently snitable for Asiatic 
colonisation. 

I thiidc that even this brief and cursory sketch will 
he suflicient to endorse Mr Chamberlain's oompausdu 
words ; “ Although uo immediate return can 
he expected, the ultiiuate prospect of trade is at least ns 
good as it was at the commencement ol' our occqiation 
of many of our most prosperous colouioa and depon- 
deucies.” ^ Let me quote but one instance in srqipovt of 
this view. I have served many years iii Northoni India 
and the Punjab, and a country more sterile-looking, more 
poorly watered, and with poorer soil or jioorer iuhahitants 
it would he hard to find. It was, moreover, till recently 
1500 miles from its ports on the sea. Yet to-day Lhe 
grain of the Punjab competes with success in the markets 
of the world — not to speak of the other numerous pro- 
ducts, opium, cotton, &o. What has been done in India, 
Australia, and Canada — districts offering no greater, if 
as great, advantages as East Africa will suggest itself 
to the mind of the reader. But it took many years to 
develop these great dependencies, which our forefathers 
have transmitted to us as a portion of the British 
Empire. 

I have endeavoured throughout to base my conclusions 
not merely on my own opinions, but on the published 

1 Letter to Anti..Slavery Society, Times, Oct. 27tli, 1892. 
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statements of all such authorities as I have been able 

ConolxiUoiis iiow '^0 GOiisult. East Africa is not an El Dorado, 
aruvedat. testimony of all the authorities I 

have quoted is unanimous as to the fertility of the soil, 
the healthiness of the higlilands, the abundance of the 
rainfall, and the general excellence of climate. If then 
my remarks appear optimistic, the onus is rather on the 
authorities I quote than on my own statements, which 
have hitherto been much less enthusiastic. 

The attached road chart (Map No. 3) will show the 
details of soil, products, forests, &c., noted by me in 
Uganda and the neighbouring countries; the bulk to 
which it would attain prevents my reproducing a similar 
chart from the coast to Uganda. The series of small 
maps by Mr Eavenstein will, however, amply illustrate 
these points in a fai' more scientific though more general 
manner. 

In the next chapter I will mdicate some of the 
Mi'.ceiiaueoua proclucts preseiit and possible ; but there 
Pioiiuot',. Yevj many more forms of industry 

which space prevents my dealing with. Take for 
instance that of sericulture. Depending as it does 
solely on the labour of women and children (who, so to 
speak, abound in Africa), and^he mulberry being a sub- 
tropical tree, there would seem to be possibilities in East 
Africa for the rearing and breeding of the silkworm. 
In the report lately furnished by the Governor of St. 
Helena, with the enclosure by the Eev J. H. Dauie (R. 
Catholic chaplain), we learn that the experiment is 
being made on a large scale in that island. Similaidy, 
there are many other plants which fonn the commercial 
staples of various countries, and which would appear 
suited to the climate and soil ; but which would demand 
far greater space than I can command for their intro- 
duction into these chapters, I will mention but two : 
opium, a most valuable and remunerative culture, which 
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■would inyolve the employment oT .skilled coolie labour 
from Oude, and which haa already been experimented 
■\vith at Mopea on the Kwakwa ; and olives, which yield 
so large a revenue to the countries in the south of 
Europe. 

I have included the Southern Sudan as the fifth 
commercial “zone.” For, so far as com- euvu-ohsoi 
inerce is concerned, it is not essential that 
it should immediately be included in the sphere of 
our administration. Its products will, in any case, 
flow to our markets in Uganda and on the Albert 
Lake. Formerly there was a small trade between 
Uganda and the Sudan,^ but this ceased on the evacua- 
tion of Mrull by the Egyptian garrisons, and the hostility 
of Kabarega of Unyoro has ever since oppo.scd a bariler 
which has quite separated the two countries. A peru.sal 
of my notes will, I think, .show how important com- 
mercially this country i,s. The most striking thing, 
however, in studying the commerce of this district is 
the comparatively greater importance of the districts 
lying to the north-west. Gessi Pasha’s province of 
Bahr-el-Ghazal will be found to have exports of very 
great value and surprising quantity. And this leads us 
to pause for a moment to consider that undoubtedly the 
products of these di,stricts would find their outlet to the 
East Coast if a cheap means of transport existed. For 
already they are close to the Nile waterway, which brings 
them to the Albert Lake and so in touch with our 
administration. Here, in this direction, lie thickly 
peopled independent Mussalman States, boasting a 
Mohammedan civilisation, and eager for trade. Such are 
Wadai, Darfur, and Bagimri. France has long perceived 
the great importance of getting in touch with these 
negro states, and has sjoent unknown thousands in 
exploring and treaty-making parties in this direction. 

^ Wilson and Felkm, vol. i. IflI. 
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Owning, as tliey are reported to do, liorsey, asses, and 
camels, as Leasts of burden, the trade wbicli they com- 
mand would not be the mere jDrodiice of a, petty kinglet’s 
territory, but would practically be the trade of the 
Central Sudan. Their civilisation, such as it is, causes 
them to eagerly demand cloth and such goods in return 
for their ivory, gums, feathers, &c., which at present are 
reported to he sent across the Sahara.^ 

There is a great incidental advantage — though not 
stiictly commercial — in opening up com- 
SucUn Soldiers, witli the Southem Sudan. It 


leads us to the recruiting grounds for the best soldiers 
to he found in Africa. The Black troops in Egypt have 
shown themselves to be not only brave but extremely 
amenable to difscipliue. They possess a quality rare in 
the African — viz., the iiistmcts of a soldier in routine 
duties, so that it is jiossible to establish that chain of 
responsihiliLy through the non-commissioned officers’ 
ranks which is the basis of a workable military system. 
The Germans in East Africa are eager to avail them- 
selves of this recruiting ground, and in return for a 
permission to do so we might obtain porters from among 
the free Wanyamwezi in their territory, from whom to 
complete our “ Swahili ” levies and necessary porters. 

It has been stated that the Mohammedans of these 


Thieat. fioiu 
Moslems. 


regions would form a standing menace to 
British admiui.stration in Uganda. From 


rumours conveyed to me by Dr Stuhlmann (whose author- 


ity was Emin), I was at first disposed to give some 
credence to these reports; but, as I will relate, I was 
completely reassured as regards the dervishes by the 


Sudanese at Kavalli. Major Wingate has shown that 


Mahdism, as a fanatical religious power, is dead. The 


Moslem States of Wadai, &c., are too distant to be con- 
sidered, nor are they engaged in any religious “Jehad.” 


Partition of Africa, p 458 
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The party of SeiuiSBi is said to ho extending' east and 
west (and not south), inrt little is known of this move- 
ment. 

The question of the exports from East Africa will bo 
dealt with in detail in the succeeding chap- jm^iortH nmi 
ter ; they divide themselves into two classes 
—viz., (1) the indigenous products capable of collection 
and of development, some being of considerable value ; 
(2) the new products and industries which it may be 
possible to introduce, and which are of special value to 
European civilisation. Of imports there is little to say. 
There is an enormous market for cloth, for almost all the 
tribes who go naked are eager to buy it, and they have 
no substitute except skins. The tribes who are clothed 
(the Waganda, Wanyoro, and Wasoga) have only their 
native bark cloth, which they are excessively eager to 
replace with cloth. The demand here includes the best 
cloths, The savages who now show a prefei’ence for 
beads and iron wire will rapidly have a sulHciency of 
these, and be as eager as their neighbours for calico ; for 
the African is, above all things, imitative. At present 
the articles of barter with the savage tribes are cloth 
(American drill, cheap calico, “ turkey-red drill,” blue 
and white shirting, prints,' &c.), iron and brass wire 
and chain, beads of all sorts, hardware, and ” notions.” 
In Uganda all the wants of an infant civilisation are 
present — tools, utensils, glass, stationery, anything and 
everything. That the African is rapidly progressive in 
his imitation, however crude, of civilised methods and 
wants, our West Coast colonies prove. Their present 
demand for beads and trmkets is no criterion of vrhat 
their requirements will be when the imports and exports 
amount to appreciable sums. If I succefed in show- 
ing that Africa can produce something wherewith to 
buy, there is hardly need to demonstrate that they will 
be. eager to acquire our manufactures, especially cloth. 

VOL. I. 2 0 
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Bui, if the couiitiy is thrown open to dovclopmeut, it 
Wants oi AhoiiH, iiii-i-st not be -forgotten that the wants of 
European and Asiatic settlers will have to 
be supplied, probably also of Asiatic imported labour 
{vide chapter xviii.), as well as those of the administra- 
tive staff and all dependents. Machinery for -mills (cotton, 
oil-pressing, libre, &c.), material for buildings, agiicultural 
implements, &c., will be required. Lastly, should the 
whole or a portion of the railway be made, the plant 
(iron sleepers, bolts and rails, telegraph -udre, material 
foi' railway building’s, tools, &;c.) and the wants of 
the employes will need to be supplied. 

If the conclusions I arrive at in the next chapter as 
ooutia'sfwiUi economic value of East Africa are 

(ToimniH, Pq sound, and to warrant the intro- 

duction of a regularly organised transport, involving 
the ostablislinrent of a series of stations and depots, an 
effective administration will be de facto initiated. The 
endeavour to create in East Africa a prosperity which 
may contrast in our favour with that of our German 
neighbours will be a worthy ambition for him to whom 
the administratioir may be entrusted. Hitlaerto they 
have set us au example in the thorough and practical 
way in which they set about to develop their terri- 
tories, though, as regards tact with the natives, the 
advantage, perhaps, lies with us. Even so much as 
three years before it was officially administered, pre- 
liminary expeditions were sent to German East Africa 
(in 1885) of experts and scientists, to report on the 
geology, climate, soil, and vegetation ; and this was 
immediately followed by the establishment of plantations, 
so that some thirty were in existence in 1888. Exactly 
shnilar steps were taken in German South-west Africa 
(Demaraland) and in West Africa (Cameroons), where 
“ macadamised roads, botanical gai’dans, experimental 
stations,” and plantations supporting a variety of natu- 
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ralised products attest tlie progress oftlie coiinbry. Tlie 
same may be said of German '’logoland. 

In concluding this summary, I would point out that, 
while I fully believe in the possibilities of 
East Africa, the revenues which are returned Afncmi Dovulop- 
will be founded on a solid and legitimate ' ” ' 
basis. Our West Coast possessions depend for their 
returns on the illegal traffic in arms and spirits [vide 
pp 213-216.) South Africa depends for the favour with 
which extension is regarded on the ciy of “ Gold,” and 
the rise and fall of shares. That neither arms, spirits, 
nor gold are the sources to which we look for revenue 
is, in my view, one of the greatest advantages of East 
Africa (see chajater xliii.). 
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EA,aT AFRICA AS A FIELD FOE, DEVELOFAIENT. 

Commaroial zoncb — Areas and altitudes. I. The coast zone — Present products 
— Ooooiiut, &G. — Ruhher — Cotton — Crain and miscellaneous — Products 
possible to introduce — Oliaractenstics of northern portion — Of soutliorn 
portion. II, Second zone — Aloes and libro — Irrigation needed — Ciyersily. 

III, Third zone — Altitudes— General description — Machako’s— MasaiUmd 
— Kenui— Kikuyu — Man — Scene of possible experiments— I^resont pro- 
ducts — Possible mduslfies — Tea, cotton, and fibre — Trees — Stock-rearing. 

IV. Fourtli zone — Altitudes and areas — Description — Tbo inhabitants — 
The soil and pasture — Rainfall — Tostiniony of those who luwo been there 
—Products — Ivory — (Joffeo— Vinos — CoicaLs — Tobacco -Oil-plants— ■ 
Bananas — Date-palm — Cotton — llubbor — Misoellaiioous — Summary — 
Population — Prices of products. V Fifth zone — Testimony of lesldents 
— Areas- Nile waterway — History — Products — Provinces to north-west 
— Products. VI. Sixth zone 

I WILL limit the remarks in this chapter to East Africa, 
for the commercial possihilities of Nyasaland have already- 
received much attention,^ and, since that country is now 
a British protectorate, they will doubtless form the sub- 
ject of consular reports. The interior of East Africa has 
not yet been placed under direct British administration ; 

1 Nyasaland has a literature of its own. The Rev. H, Waller (Title-deeds 
to Nyasa, p, 36) enumerates fourteen books on this country, but theie are at 
least half as many more, besides avast number of pamphlets, papeis in scientific 
and missionary magazines, &c. Of those dealing with the commercial prospects 
of the countiy, I may mention O’NeUl’s paper, read before the Manchester 
Geographical Society, June llth, 1888 ; Buchanan’s excellent paper before the 
British Association (Geographical Journal, vol. i. 252, et siqq , ; Mr. J Thomson’s 
paper (Eoyal Geographical Journal, vol. i. p. 97, U seqq, ; and a paper read by 
myself before the British Association in 1889 (Eoyal Geographical Society Pro- 
oeedings, vol. xi. p. 688). 
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and, while iLs futuve is sUll not definitely decided, 
it may be useful if a few i-emarks are ofibred on its 
economic capabilities. 

To facilitate description, I will divide tbe area iiito a 
series of suppositious zones, and in order to -nivision mio 
enable my reader to readily grasp tbe extent 
of each, I bave attacbed a small map, upon wbicb they 
are coloured in different tbits, Tbe first zone is tbe 
coast area, and includes a strip along tbe seaboard, almost 
identical with the delimitation of tbe Sultanate, but 
increasing in breadth at tbe mouths of the three big- 
rivers — tbe Sabakbi, Tana, and Juba — from ten to thirty 
or forty miles. Tbe second zone includes tbe country 
behind tbe coast area, extending to tbe foot of tbe central 
plateau. It is about one hundred and forty miles broad, 
but, lilce tbe first zone, it increases in breiidtb along tbe 
depressions in wbicb flow the three rivers It is a grad- 
ually rising area, but tbe increase in altitude is so uniform 
as to be almost imperceptible. In tbe first hundred miles 
there is, roughly speaking, an ascent of 1 000 ft. Tbe third 
zone includes all tbe great central plateau, varying in 
elevation fi'om 5000 ft. to 9000 ft., above wbicb rise tbe 
mountain masses of Kenia (18, 3 70 ft.) and Kilimanjaro 
(19,700 ft.), both with perpetual snow, together with 
tbe lofty bills of Man and tbe Aberdare range, wbicb 
rise from tbe level of tbe plateau. The fourth zone 
includes tbe depression of tbe great lakes and their sur- 
rounding countries. From Kavirondo, on tbe east, across 
tbe level of tbe Yictoria (3900 ft.), tbrougbout Uganda, 
Ankoli, and Unyoro, tbe general level of this zone is 
4000 ' ft. On tbe extreme west tbe Albert Edward 
falls to 3100 ft., and on tbe north-west tbe plateau gains 
an elevation of over 5000 ft., and then falls sharply to 
tbe trough of tbe Albert, 2300 ft. In the fifth zone I 
bave included the whole of tbe Nile valley and what 
was formerly Emin’s Equatorial Province. Tire sixth and 
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last division embraces the great depression wliicli con- 
tains the Lake E,ndolf (1310 ft.) and the wild and 
little knowir countries of the Suks and Turkanas, the 
Gallas and Somals. Only a very small portion of this 
vast area has been explored, and my remarks will there- 
fore primarily apply to the central line from Mombasa to 
Uganda. The information vve have of the country to 
north and south of this route affords us grounds for sup- 
posing that it is fairly typical of the whole, except as 
regards the fifth and sixth zones, which I have therefore 
dealt with separately. In so far as we have information 
of these areas, I have endeavoured to embody it. 

The coast belt forms in the German sphere (and south- 
wards) a low-lying, swampy, and malarious 

TlieCoa'itZone. , . ^ -f- i -n, , x n ■ 

tract, in British Last Ainca it is not so, 
and this belt is entirely free from any sucli characteristics. 
Only some ten to fifteen miles from the coast rise the 
hills of Eabai, and, indeed, ahnost from the very sea- 
shore we begin to ascend gradually into undulating and 
healthy country. This zone is almost entirely under 
cultivation, more especially around the coast towns and 
ports. It is divided up into shambas (estates), which 
are owned by Arabs and Swahilis. On the agricultural 
possibilities of this zone there are the recent repoi'ts of 
Mr Fitzgerald,^ who was deputed by the Company to 
examine this district as an expert in tropical agriculture. 
His report may briefly be characterised as enthusiastic 
in its praises of the richness of the soil and its capabilities 
for agricultural development. 

The main products are : coconut-palms, the produce 
Product' which — coir, copra, poonac, and toddy, &c. 

— are by no means fully utilised.^ Indeed, 
it may be said that this most important industry 

^ Planting Reports, Beb. 1892, printed for Imp Brit. Bast Africa Cojnpany. 

® A Mauritius correspondent sends news of the sale of some 8000 acres of land 
planted with palm.9for Rs 632,000, and says that suoh investments ai e considered 
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is wholly negleotecl Copra alone is uLilised, all the 
other vakiable products of the palm heing thrown away. 
The total export of coconut produce iroin Zanzibar in 
1891 amounted to some £7700 as against .11800^000 IVoni 
Ceylon in 1884/ while from the mainland there is prac- 
tically no export at all." The vast magnitude of the 
demand for coconut produce can be gauged from Mr 
Symonds’ statistics. This industry, if developed, might 
become a staple of commerce, since the palm grows lux- 
uriantly on the coast, and is one of the most remunerative 
of all cultivations. Mango-trees thrive in great abund- 
ance, and in Africa yield two crops yearly. The excellent 
timber of this tree is not sufficiently utilised.” The 
areca-nut, useful for export to India and for its fihi'e, the 
Jack-fruit, good for timber, the cashew^-nut, the cotton- 
tree, which yields the “kapok” of commerce, and the 
papaw, from which is obtained the milky juice for the 
manufacture of “ papain,” are other products of tins area, 

India-rubber vines grow abundantly in tlio coast forests, 
and it is probable that, by the introduction of moi’e ])ro- 
liHo American varieties, very great extension might be 
given to this industry. Indeed, Mr Titzgerald claim, s 

the safest and most Inctativo jiossible — Zaiiz. U.iz , May Kllli, IS!),'!. Fur a 
valirahle i dsumiS of the ooinmeroial pvotlucts of this palm, rida Syuioiuls’ Tropiual 
Agnoulture, 231 et seqq. From the coii is made rope “ from a single paek- 
thread to a cable for a lirst-olass mau-o’-war.” From the koiuol is made the 
valuable coconut oil of oommeroe. Otherwise iirepaied, tins albiiinen yields 
milk, jelly, cojiia, butter, candles, sugar, or vinegar A soap (almost tlie only one 
soluble in salt water) is made from the oil, which is also used for the table and the 
toilet. Symonds describes it as “the most valuable product ” of the palm The 
kernel is also used for fattening stock, and the milk produces a valuable violet dye. 
The use of tho fibre has been greatly extended of late, and is in increased 
demand, so that the tree is even being cultivated for its coir The shell makes 
fancy articles and superior hlaekiug. “It is strange," says Symonds, “that the 
import of coconut oil has made such little progress ooinpaied with its great 
rival, the African oil-palm ’’ (p. 237) 

^ Consular Report, No. 9S2, p. 20. In the table, however, on p 42, of the 
produce of the Sultanate, all mention of this is omitted. 

“ Fitzgeiald, p. 32. 

® For the possible commorcial uses of tho fruit, see Symonds, p 483. 

4 Buchanan has introduced Ceara rubber into Nyasaland, and reports “a great 
possibility in its culture.” — Geog. Jour., vol. i p ■232, 
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that the soil, climate, and rainfall are so well adapted for 
their naturalisation, that he believes their introduction 
“will revolutionise the country,” and that “no doubt 
will be felt that East Africa is destined to become one of 
the great rubber pi'oducers of the world.” The rubber 
collected in 1891-1892 by the crude methods at present 
practised amounted to close on 10,000 lb., and real- 
ised an average price of a fraction under 2s. per lb. 
Tobacco grows luxuriantly, and the introduction of good 
seed will make it a valuable export. That grown in 
Witu is the best.^ 

Cotton has been successfully introduced,^ and Mr 
Fitzgerald remarks that “ the wild cotton plants scat- 
tered about the country attest its extreme suitability 
for this cultivation. ... It is a product admirably 
suited to the people, and the Wanyika have taken 
to it most kindly. It supplies work for all — for 
the men the heavier field work, to the women and 
children the picking and cleaning of the .staple.” The 
Witu cotton, the Company state, has been reported 
upon in Liverpool most favourably." It is also stated 
that the natives are eager to produce it, and that the 
simultaneous culture of palms on estates laid down with 
cotton would nearly double the profit.* It has been 
stated that we pay forty millions yearly to America for 
our supply of raw cotton, and are yet confronted by 
hostile tariffs and fluctuations of supply. “ If it should 

lit la atated in the Company’s repoits to sell at 2s per lb in Europe. 
Especially-groivn Havamiah plants will realise even 3s. to 3s. 6d. Even at the 
former rate, the almost moredible conclusion is arrived at that an estate of 160 
aoies laid down in tobacco would yield some £5000 a year clear profit ' 

^ Report to .Shareholders, I B E. A Comp , May 29th, 1893. 

“ “ It is exceeding fine and of fair length and sti ength, ” says this i eport, “ and 
13 better than any but the best Egyptian It would rank with what aie known 
as Sea Island substitutes (Pij: and Tahiti). ... On an average of years it ought 
to hnng 9d, per lb. ” The Company calculate that a profit of close on £1 per 
bale (100 Ih ) would accrue after every kind of cost of produotiou, freight, &o. 
had been deducted. 

^ Vm., an oidmary estate would yield a net profit of £1000 per annum. 

® Mr H M, Stanley, Times, Oct. 4-th, 1892. 
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be proved tliat tbrougbont East Afriea (for, as will bo 
seen, it is not the coast area only which is suited to its 
production) cotton of the best quality can be grown, it 
would be a, very great gam to Lancashire trade. 

Grum-copal is collected for export, and there are very 
many oil-bearing plants, such as sesame, ground-nuts,^ 
castor-oil, “ &c. Of the grains millet and maize are the 
most important, and grow luxuriantly. Bazi [dlial — a 
small yellow pulse), wimbi [Musine coraeana), and many 
other kinds are also grown. There is already a con- 
siderable export of grain in native craft to Persia, 
Arabia, (fee. Of roots the cassava (yielding the tapioca 
of commerce), sweet potatoes, yams, and colocassia are 
grown. Other products fi.re chillies/ many varieties of 
peas, beans, and pulse, sugar-cane, bananas, various 
vegetables, &c. Tdemp grow.s freely, and the orchilla- 
weed is largely collected and exjrorfccd. 

To tabulate and describe the various new plants Avhich 
inight Idg successfully introduced and cultivated would 
he, in fact, to write a work on tropical agriculture ; for, 
since the soil, climate, and rainfall are reported as being 
most favourable, there is joractically no trojucal product 
which might not be introduced. 


^ Gi'onnd-nurs are a negleuted pioduot. ITUzgeiald ■wiites that Uiey “woidd 
be admirably suited to the saudy loam, varying from grey to black, ■wliioh is so 
marked a feature of the soil.” They aie largely exported from the Zambesi 
district 

® The oastor-oil plant grows wild throughout Bast Africa, and the natives 
express the oil for rubbing over their bodies Buchanan states that African- 
grown beans aie valued at £8 a ton m London. 

® These grow wild tliroiigliout Bast Africa, They are the fourth in value of 
the exports of Zanzibar. 

^ Fitzgerald, who traveised this aroa in every direotion, in oidei to leport 
technically on the soil and products, while ontluisiastio in his general descrip- 
tion, IS even, in some places, led to spoak of it as ‘'the iiohest and most fertile 
country imaginable, soil exceedingly licb,” &o, (p 16) ; and again, “ some of 
the most beautiful country, from an agricultmal point of view, that 1 liave evei- 
seen.” He sums up as follows ; ‘‘That the country is, as a whole, exoeedmgly 
noli and fertile, there can be no possible doubt ; and the coast lands, more espe- 
oially, for pioductiveness and richness of soil, it would be hard to equal ; whilst 
ill the extensive forests along the banks of the Sabakhi are possibilities of future 
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The oocoa-tvee ^ especially would appear suitalde and 
extremely remunerative. Tlie West African oil-palm is 
stated by Burton ^ to grow in Zanzibar and Pemba. The 
nutmeg, cinnamon, pimento, pepjier-vine, rbea-grass (for 
fibre) have all been recommended as profitable for culti- 
vation. There are endless others which might be named. 
Many, if not most of these, were introduced into Zanzibar 
by Sir John Kirk,“ and would be equally adapted to the 
mainland ; but their cultivation has been neglected. 
New products should be grown on experimental Govern- 
ment plantations in the first instance till tlieir success 
is assured. The capabilities of the country can only 
thus be fully tested, aird improved methods of agricul- 
ture introduced, such as the use of manure, of the plough 
and simple agricultural implements, of wells and irriga- 
tion, and of the bullock for agricultural purposes. Such 
methods will largely supersede human labour, and enor- 
mously increase the returns. 

The coast district from the Sabakhi to the Juba river 


Noithem Aiua. 


has not yet been so fully reported upon as 
the southern portion,® with the exoeptiorr of 


Witu, which is stated to be the most fertile and prom- 


•vvealtli and prosperity winch only require development to be realised.” This 
report covers the whole area along the coast up to and beyond the Sabaklii river. 
While confirming my statements as to the “black cotton soil,” ho classes much 
as “good led friable,” oi “excellent,” wbicli I oharaotensed in my Sabakhi 
repoit and ohait as “poor soil.” 

^ 111 a single plantation in the Geiman Cameiooiis, there aie 100,000 cocoa- 
trees. (Partition of Africa, p 308.) It grows to an elevation of 2000 ft. 
Buchanan, howevei, writes that “success is anticipated "with it in the Shire 
plantations (.3000 ft,), where it has been inti educed. 

Lake Regions of Oeiitial Africa, quoted by Symonds, p 248. 

® 111 the Kew Bulletin, No. 64, April 1892, he gives an exhaustive list of 
the various plants and grains giown in Zanzibai. He distiuguislies between the 
indigenous and imported plants, and, from long experience and study of the con- 
ditions, is able to point out wlucb of the latter are likely to do well and yield 
piofitablo rotiinis. 

Such plantations have been started by tlio Company, I believe, at Magarini 
and elsewbeie. 

® The country around Port Durnford, half-way between the Taua and Juba, 
shows signs of having been the location of a very flourishing civilisation and 
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ising district along the whole of the coast. I hiun 
already spoken of the tobacco and cotton it ])roduces. 
The district around the mouth ol' the Tana is rcjiortod 
by the Company to be extremely fertile and promi.singf 
and Captain Dundas, KIST., who ascended the ri-s'er, 
states that cultivation and forest (which betokens a rich 
soil, and natural products such as rubber, &c,) extended 
for a great distance along its banks, through “ poimlons 
and fertile districts.”® To the same authority we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the Juba river, and he 
describes its valley as very fertile, the district of Gusha 
being “ one long plantation of maize, millet, plantain, 
semsem, tobacco, and cotton.” Onwards densely popu- 
lated areas alternate with heavy forest, till the limit of 
navigation was reached some 200 miles or more from the 
coast as the crow files. In the Gusha district (80 miles] 
the natives were friendly, but beyond this point they 
were excessively hostile and fanatical Smnals.” 

The district south of Mombasa to the German sphere 


of ooloiiiaafcion by Poraiaua ami Ai-abs in oltlon tiinos (vulr chap. xv. p. 3a0) 
TIio traces of large towns reniahi, and Iho country was in a high stale of 
oiiRivation, and appears very fertile. 

^ “Tlie facditiGS for iirigatiou, the riolmcss of the .soil, tlie abnndauoeof good 
timber, and a fieo waterway to the sea by means of tho nelinom Canal 
louder this ooimtry a promising field for the iinniigratiou of Eastern cultivators 
of 1100 and other tiopioal products.” 

® “The tribe who inhabit tins district are hard-woikiiig and iiidustnons, 
growing largo q^uaiitities of iice and other gram. The populous districts of 
Ndeia Subakhi and Masa were piassed, and tiieii an unbroken stretch of dense 
forest extended for several days’ journey on either bank. Emerging from the 
forest we arrived m the district of Koio-koio, and two days’ voyage further on 
we stopped 3(50 miles from the mouth,” by water, or some 200 miles direct from 
the coast — viz., at the confines of the second zone.— Scot Geog Mag , vol. ix. 
p 113 

V^d(} papars, in Geog. Jour., vol. i p. 209 ef scqq , and Scot Geog Mag., 
vol IX. p 113 et seqq. Captain Dnndas speaks of uii eiioinioiis population, and 
gieat areas of cultivation, except whore patches of primeval forest intervened 
At Jelib, 60 miles direct inland, cotton was cultivated in veiy fertile soil. At 
Eilo, 73 miles (100 by nver), was dense foiest. At Mfudo (85 miles) he found 
grass lands and forest. From thence to ICabobe (130 miles) was dense forest , 
beyond were fertile and cultivated lands up to tlie lajiids — Goog Jour., vol, 1 
p 221. 
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Southerii Area 


SainmarJ’. 


is reported equally fertile with the northern portion. It 
also produces mangrove timber for building 
purposes/ and the river Umba has already 
been used by the natives for irrigation.^ 

This sketch is necessarily extremely brief and terse, 
but of late various reports “ have been pub- 
lished regarding the commercial possibilities 
of this zone, to whiclr I must refer my reader for fuller 
inforniation. It suffices for us to learn by a perusal of 
these that the coast area is fertile,"^ the soil good, and 
the rainfall adequate. The products are numerous,® and 
some of them very valuable, but not fully utilised, and 
very many tropical products not at present cultivated 
could probably be successfully introduced. 

The second zone varies from 120 to 150 miles in 
„ breadth, rising at the same time from 500 

Second Zone. n i , rm 

to 3000 It. above the sea. Ihe caravan 
route and projected railway cross it diagonally, and the 


1 Tho biu'k of this tioe lias recently boon xorovod to contain bo large n. per- 
centage of tannm that it may not improbably become an article of oommoi’cial 
value, as ivell as of local use in tanning hides, &o. — Of. Kew Bulletin for 
1892, p, 227 ^ Company’s Bepoit. 

s In addition to Eitigerald’s report to the Company, wile his report to 
Government, Eoreigu Office Miscell Series, No 266 of 1892 ; see also No. 982 
of same senes, and No. 231 (Witu cotton culture) , also Kew Bulletin, No. Of, 
1893 ; also Railway tSurvey Report, p 88, et beqq. 

■* Captain Bringle, R E., writes a glowing account of the fertility of the coast, 
and ends thus, “ Streams course the hillBide, and everywhere are signs of a 
bountiful nature ” — Geog. Jour vol. i. p 114 
® The I'ulmg prices for the leading products of the coast are (Company’s 
Report) ; — 

Rubber close on 2s per 11) Piesent production about 3000 lb. pei annum. 

Maiae, 20s. 6d per (juarter. Present export unknown. No limit to supply. 

Millet, 18s. 6d „ „ „ „ „ 

Semsem, 12s. 6d. pei owt. (Marseilles) ,, ,, ,, 

OiolnUa weed, 18s. ,, 

Hides, 4d to 6d per lb Supply depreciated by cattle disease. 

Rice, 11a. per owt. Supply modeiate. 

Cotton, u^d. to 74d. per lb Supply increasing. 

Copra, J614, 5s. pei ton. No export Supply unlimited. 

Witii tobacco, 23. to 3s. 6d per lb. Increasing Ordinary do , no returns. 

Chillies, £55 per cwt. No retiiins 

Cattle, Beiiadu coast (Zaiiz. Gaz., Dec. 2Stli, 1893). 
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survey distance is tlierefore 209 miles fi'om Moml)a,sa, to 
tlie Kiboko River, 'whicli marks tlie boundjuy of ibis 
zone at that pointd Few statistics of rainfall exist, but 
from its proximity to the coast this area must be' subject 
approximately to tlie same conditions as affect the former. 
It is, however (at least to the west of Mombasa), a parched 
and arid-looking country, badly watered, with poor soil 
and much surface rock. It produces no timber of any 
value, and grass for fodder is scarce in the “ Taru 
desert,” though glades of rich pasture occur at intervals 
in the valley of the Sabakhi. The chief growth consists 
of various thorn tree,s, among Avhich acacia and mimosa 
predominate, while the undergrowth is of many kinds 
of sanaeviera, and Icindred species of aloe. Of those the 
commonest is the Nkonge, yielding a strong fibre which 
I have found by practical experiment to resist decay 
from damp,^ It grows in absolutely illimitable quantities 
over liundreds of square miles, and if found to bo of value 
for export it could be floated down tlie waterways of the 
Sabakhi and Tana in rafts or canoes. Fibre is in great 
request ” at present, and it would seem probable that out 
of the infinite variety of aloes and their kindred plants 

^ Survey Boportj p, 11. 

“ A sample reuciitly subrait-bed by me to Kew, though sent homo three aud a 
lialf years ago, was reported upon by Messrs Ido .and Cliristie as follows — 
“The fibre IS strong, coarse, arrd strff, and of poor colour, but rt worrld meet 
wrtlr a market ru Lorrdon at about £17 per torr, arrd a trral shrprrrent would be 
well worth making. If the fibre coctld be I’endered softer and whrter irr pre- 
paration it might command as much as £24 per ton, if perfectly white, It 
would only be available for rope-making.” — Letter, dated Aug Slst, 1893 
Captain Pringle writes that “two species of celadon aloe (presuniably tire 
Ukoiig^?), which IS one of the commonest jrlants nr the first 300 miles from 
the coast, produce a fibre worth £30 a ton when cleaned."— Suii'ey Eeport, 
p 91 Brrclraiian says the saiisevieia aloe fibre is worth about £20 a ton, 
Rhea grass, &c,, have also been introduced by him in Nyasaland, and “grow 
lirxrrriaiitly. ” — Geog. Joiir., vol. i p. 232. For a full examiiieation of the sarr- 
sevieia fibre, vide Kew Bulletin, 1892, p 129 

^ At a meeting of the Royal Botanical Society, tbe sisal hemp [Aymie rigida) 
was shown, and “ the secretary said that until lately, with the exception of two 
or three fibre plants — as hemp and cotton — commerce depended upon wild 
plants for its supplies, but so great is the demand now for fibres for paper- 
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to be found in tins area one or other might prove of 
commercial value. 

Though this area appears arid and unfertile, its sterile 
appearance is only due to lack of water. ^ 
iirigatiou. there is little or no shade, thick vegeta- 

tion, or other means of storage for moisture, the heat of 
the sun burns ujd the country after the rains. There is, 
however, every facility for irrigation, both from the 
Sabakhi and Tsavo flowuig east and west, and the Tana 
and Juba (north and south), all of which are perennial 
rivers, with a large volume of water, and considerable 
current, due to a rapid fall in level, which could be 
utilised for irrigation. This would entirely change the 
nature and appearance of this belt of country, and the 
products raised would have an enhanced value, as re- 
quiring less transport than those of the far interior. 

In the south this zone infringes on the fertile slopes 
of Kilimanjaro (included in the third area). 
Along the valleys of the Tana and Juba it 
becomes a fertile valley, as I have already described, 
while on the banks of the Sabakhi there are long fertile 
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making and othoi uses tlwt it had been found nece&saiy to gvow them 
especially ” — Tunes, Jan 31st, 1893 For full account of this sisal industry, 
mde Keir Bulletin, No. 62 of 1892, also Nos 61, 65, 71. Vida Symonds, p, 
Jifl el seg'g'. Some of these aloes (as Fourcioyas) aie especially cultivated for 
tlieir libie We learn from the authoiities already quoted that “a groat deal 
of money has been made in Maiiritiiis by aloe fibre,” and that pine-apple fibre 
IS valued at £60 to £S0 a ton ; aloe fibres, hitherto reported upon, fetch £20 
to £30 

' Of the sterile tracts described by me — winch perhaps would not be con- 
sidered so poor by him — Pit.!gerald wiiles that “ the compaiatively barren 
country, with the lesser rainfall around Mangea Hill,” would be particularly 
suitable for the naturalisation of the ceara rubber tree, and he adds - “I 
would_ particularly call attention to Captain Lugard’s map, and the descrip- 
tion of, 'country up the Sabakhi, and which I have personally veiified, which 
witli its gravelly soil and huge granite boulders exactly bears out the desoiip- 
tion given by Mr Cross of the eeara rubber country. ” Pringle writes of the 
country to east of Tarn . “ It is no desert we enter. Gradually rising 
country, hut always imperceptibly.” Beyond, he says, “the soil is less 
fertile, but not a sandy desert as we understand the term ” — Geog Jour,, 
vol, 11 . p. 114. Mr Fitzgerald saw a small part of this area, and continues 
to speak of the soil as fertUe, &o., even in the parts covered with cactus. 
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glades of good grass ; but tire general cliaracber of the 
country is sterile and rocky, with, surface granite and 
quartz. The characLeri,stie.s of this secondary zone in 
the country between the Tana and the Juba have not 
yet been determined. The report of the Compaiijq how- 
ever, states that “ fresh-water lakes and running streams 
extend from the Juba almost to the Tana river.” If 
this is the case, the country must be n:mch more valuable 
than that already described to the south. 

The third zone skirts the lower slopes of Kiliman- 
jaro, and, passing along the Kiboko stream ,j,j ^onc 
(near the Kibwezi), intersects the limits of 
navigation of the Tana and Juba, where are the cataracts 
caused by the rapid fall from the lofty interior plateau, 
at some 200 miles from the coast-line. Its eastern limit 
runs, therefore, more or less parallel with the coast. It 
includes all the lofty interior plateau, and is bounded on 
the west and north-west by a line running along the 
western base of the Man range and Nandi hills. Thence 
diverging to the west to include Mount Elgon, it again 
follows the western base of Elgeyo, and trends to the 
north-east to meet the Jnba where that river crosses the 
6Lh parallel of N. lat., the boundary of the Italian 
sphere. The tract included by these two imaginary 
lines conqorises the bulk of Briti.sh East Africa. It has 
by no means a uniform altitude. It includes the depres- 
sion of the Ngiri plain to the south, and of the Baringo 
basin (3300 ft.) on the north. Thence still more to 
the north it falls away rapidly towards the little-known 
country around Lake Eiidolf. Its general character- 
istics are those of a lofty plateau at a mean elevation of 
some 6000 ft. Rising above this plateau are high 
mountain masses, including Kilimanjaro (19,700 ft.), 
Kenia (18,370 ft.), and Elgon (14,100 ft.); also the 
Aberdare range and the higher portions of the Man 
range (10,000 ft.). It comprises plateaux of varying 
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altitude. The district of Ukaiiaba has aii elevation of 
about 5000 ft., Kikuyu attains 7000 ft, Masailand 
6000 ft,, and the Man plateau some 8000 ft. roughly. 

In the southern portion of thi.s zone are the extremely 

fertile and well-watered slopes of Kiliman- 

DGSciintioiii • ^ 111 p*i 

jarOj whose climate and advantages oi soil 
are so well known that there is no need to encumber 
this chapter with extracts from authorities on the sub- 
ject. Further north around Machako’s, and thence over 
the grassy plains inhabited by the roaming Masai, and 
the uplands of Kikuyu, to the foot of the still higher 
Man plateau, extends a country extremely fertile, with 
a climate generally delightful, well-watered, and with 
an abundant rainfall. As we pass from the second zone 
and ascend to these plateaux, we enter upon large areas 
of culivated land inhabited by the Wakamba tribe. 
The trees are larger and finer ; the baobab, tamarind, and 
hyphoene palm of the lower zone are rejfiaced by the 
lebhi, the table-topped acacias, the date and borassus 
palm, besides many fine timber trees. 

The soil is good, and where not cultivated is covered 
with excellent pasture grass, and studded with trees and 
bushes, giving the country a general park-like appearance. 
The subsoil is usually red marl. In the valleys a deep rich 
black loam predominates, on the hills a red marl or maily 
gravel, more or less covered with a surface soil. Except • 
in Isolated and small areas, where quartz and granite 
crop out, or igneous lava rocks saturated with iron, stone 
is rare, and water-worn pebbles are never seen. The rise 
from the Kibwezi (3000 ft.) is gradual to Machako’s 
(5000 ft.) and the Masai plains (6000 ft.), in which 
are situated the Lakes Maivasha, Nakuru, &;c. Over 
these plains roam vast herds of game, which with the 
flocks and herds of the pastoral tribes keep the excellent 
grass so short-cropped that the surface of the ground 
becomes much burnt up in the hottest part of the year 
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from want of vegetation to store the moisture Heavy 
dews by iriglit largely sujiplement the rainfall. The 
ComjDany reports tliis area (Macha,kos) to ])e “ fitted for 
European residence, . . . and adapted as a centre for 
colonisation. . . . The rainfall is believed to be ample, 

. . . the natives are industrious and agricultural (Wa- 
kamba), and most eager to sell their produce for barter 
goods. . . . The soil and climate appear likely to be 
favourable for the production of Indian wheat.” 

The Masai country has at present the disadvantage 
that its inhabitants are purely pastoral, and hence there 
is no food or cultivation in the country, Lhougli the soil 
is rich and the country fa.irly watered. The warlike 
instincts of the Masai, moreover, render them at present 
an obstacle to peaceful development, and a terror to the 
more industrious and agricultural tribes around them. 
The advent of a British Administration, and the pre- 
vention of raiding and cattle-lifting, would eventually 
compel this predatory tribe to settle down, and the 
natural advantages of their country would thus be 
utilised.’- 

hurtlier io the north, where the Tana cataracts are, 
Captain Dundas marched overland towards Mount Kenia, 
through the Mbti country. He describes it as extra- 
ordinarily fertile.^ Between this district and tbe Juba 
lies tbe country of tbe Borani (Gallas or Somals), wbich 
is reported to be rich, and to export much produce, hut 
which has not as yet been explored.® 

^ Thus 111 the Punjab the wniTike Sikhs have now taken so eagerly to agri- 
culture that veiy laige areas of previously waste land have been reclaimed, and 
it haa become difficult to obtain sufficient icoruita for imhtaiy service. An 
instance in Afiica itself la afforded by the eageiiiesa of tlie fierce Angoiii for 
work ill Nyasaland [vide chap, xviii. ) 

s “ Ilie valleys and open country all round were highly prodiictivo, and the 
richest which I had seen in Africa. Large fields of gram and plantations of 
bananas alternated with rich grassy fields, and slopes divided by watei-coinscs 
and rivulets.”. — Scot. Ueog Mag., vol. ix. p. 115. 

The Company’s Ecpoit states that it contains vast beids of cattle and sheep, 
and also of camels, horse, s, and donkeys ; that its exports consist of “ great 

VOL. I. 2 1) 
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Let us return to tire liiglilands of Kikuyu and 
Mail, wliich of late years have been traversed by 
many travellers. Tlie former i.s extremely fertile ; ^ 

quantities of hides, ghi, and similar iiiodneo, hesules elioiiy, cuttoii seed, cotton, 
gums, senna, Manilla fibre, and ostrich plumes . . At a place called Jan- Jnn, 
beyond the Boram, white, red, and gioeii atouo.s are obtainable. Gold is also 
said to bo found near Barclcra ” T am not an are of tlie soiiioes of tbia iiifor- 
niation. [The Jan- Jan Ine in the Uawio or Waratta country oy N. lat,, 
.S7y E long , all their cattle, boiscs, &c , are black ! — Raveiifitein.] The 
German, Von der Deokeii, who fiiat sailed up the Jnba, and was miiidered 
near Bardera, wiote m 1864 . “ I am persuaded that iii a short time a colony 
established lieic would be most successful, and aftei two or tbieo yeais would 
become aelf-snppoT ting.” His recoiuineudations and his praises of the country 
were endorsed in 1867 by Keisteii, and in 1879 by Herr IVeber and by Dr 
Eolilfa. — Paitition of Africa, Keltic, pp 108 and 225. 

T!ie most aocurate source of infoimation about this logion, however, is Mr 
Eavenstein’s map of E. Eq. Africa, sheets 3 and 9 (1883), compiled mainly from 
Mr Wakeliald’s unpublished notes. The countiy noiild appear to consist of 
wide pastoral legions, witli detached inonnlaiiis, and apparently not a single 
river Thoio are numerous let tile oases, and even rivers ; and Natron is found 
there Of the Jorabini lange, Mr Cliaiiler -wiites that “ it la more fertile and 
lioaiitiful than the slopes of Kilimanjaio, and Lieut. Hcihnel says it possesses 
advantages over Kikuyu, It is healthy for Europeans, and the fertility of the 
soil IS such that almost anything will grow here.” — (foog. Jour,, vol. ii. p 308, 
Every traveller has spoken m the sauio sense Mr 'J'hombon was the livst, 
and his praises were endorsed by Mr Jackson. Tho Railway Survey say that 
the climate is temperate, the rainfall ample English vegetables grow luxuri- 
antly, and there is exoelleiii grazing. “The country is most fertile, and 
will proclnoe anything.” — 6eog. Jour , vol. ii. pi, 114, Perhaps there is a 
tendenoy to discount the reports of the earlier travellers, but more recent 
arrivals give the same account Bishop Tucker wrote entlniBiastioally to the 
Times about the fertility of Kikuyu and the abundance of food, “Our cor- 
respondent,” says the Times, speaking of the gentleman despateliod to Uganda 
in the interests of that paper, “confirms the glowing accounts of ins predeces- 
sors in this region of its fertility, salubrity, and great industrial capabilities, ” — 
Eeb. 9th, 1S93 “Hen Wolf, corrcspioudent of the Tagelilatt, makes some 
interesting lemarks,” says the Times, “about tlie character and lesources of 
that distiiet, which at least deserve notice as coming from an impaitial ob- 
server. ‘ In my opinion,’ says Heir Wolf, ‘this land has a great agncultiiial 
future before it if a line of railway is coiistructod. There is eveiy thing that can 
be desired ready to baud — plenty of water, fuel, a rich and fertile soil, a tract- 
able piopulation, a healthy climate, and cheap means of sustenance for settlers. 
The tobacco of the country, which I am smoking, tastes very nearly as good as 
the favounta Ttansvaal tobacco The piotatoes are laige, sweet, and mealy, 
and the peas which I have are better than those we have at home. And yet the 
natives do little oi no agricultural work ’ ” Cai’dmal Lavigeiio, speaking of the 
highlands of Ceutial Africa, says • “The nature of the soil, the heat of the 
sun, and the abundance of water contribute to make this countiy one of the 
richest and most beautifnl m the world,” — Speech, Anti Slavery Society, 
Loudon, July 31st, 1888 
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tlie soil is rich, the country is well watered with 
numerous streams, and the rainfall is abundant. Pro- 
bably in eveiL recent times the greater part of this area 
was primeval forest, which has been replaced by exten- 
sive cultivation. It is surrounded by a belt of Tery 
fine timber forest. The climate is cold and bracing; 
slight frosts occur at night. The hills are clothed with 
a springy turf, or covered with bracken — the flora is 
largely that of Europe. The district between Kikuyu 
and Mount Kenia is spoken of as especially healthy and 
fertile,^ while that of Leikipia on the north-west has 
been described by Mr Thomson a.s being of the same 
class as the rest of the Kikuyu plateau. - 

Of the still higher plateau of Man 1 have myself 
spoken enthusiastically, though, as a rule, 
my descriptions have not been by any means 
so optimistic and “glowing” as those of the writers 1 
have quoted. A gentle rise along the lino taken for tlie 
projected radway kings the traveller from the level of 
the Masai plain (6000 ft.) to tlie top of the plateau 
(7700 ft.) This area is uninhabited, and of great extent ; 
it consequently offers unlimited room for the location of 
agricultural settlements or stock-rearing farms, ITere, 
if anywhere in Central Africa, in my opinion, would he 
the site upon which to attempt the experiment of Euro- 
pean settlements. The soil is extremely rich, and is 
covered with an excellent and luxuriant pasture through- 
out the year, with winch is mixed white clover and 


^ Of tho clistriot of Kitui an official of the Company leports "It is well 
suited for European colonisation. . . . Mountain ranges sinroiind it on all 
sides. , . . The spot recommended for European colonisation lies between the 
Eitiii mountains and a range to the oast of them. Heio is a wide valley some 
eight miles bioad and about forty miles long, with a stream riiiiiiing down the 
centre, with water-pools in places. Tho soil is alluvium of unlimited depth, 
except at the edge of the valley, where the schistose rocks lie near the surface. 
A regular supply of water could, the reporter is almost certain, be obtained by 
snikiiig wells in almost any pait ” — Company's Report. 

" Masailand, p 395. 
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trefoil/ Tlie country is intersected by sniali streams, 
tlie rainfall is abundant, patches of forest supply bam- 
boos and timber for building and fuel. Game roams 
over the acres of undulating grass, and the climate is 
cold and bracing. By day it is often uncomfortably cold, 
by night the temperature is almost that of an English 
winter. Portions of this great plateau are devoid of 
trees, and only a stunted evergreen bush braves the 
cold winds which sweep over them. Tliis shrnb, how- 
ever, would he admirably adapted as a “shelter-tree,” 
accordincf to the method followed in Sumatrad These 
more open tracts would serve as grazing-grounds, while 
the settlements would he in proximity to the forests. It 
is here that I have advocated the fomration of colonies of 
Asiatics and freed slaves, who slionld cultivate the soil 
and supply a free labour market. Here also I would 
suggest the experiment of a model farm like those estab- 
lished in South Africa by Mr Rhodes.® In this central 
position, half-way between the coast and Uganda, should 
he the depot for transport animals, and the scene of ex- 
periments in taming the elephant and zebra, and utilis- 
ing the buffalo and other animals. The new industries 
in coffee, tea, indigo, fibre, tobacco, wheat, cotton, and 
a lulndred other tropical and sub-tropical products could 
be inaugurated liere, with every advantage of soil and 

' Mr P De Wiuton, who liad spent many years in Eorth Aiiieiiea in ranch- 
ing and stock -1 eai mg, told me it was the finest natural pastuie he had ever 
seen, 

^ Poreign Office Miscellaneous Series, 266, pages 4 and 49. Tlie Huccdyptub, 
ijldbulus would also be n useful tree for tins purpose, and for rapidly afforesting 
the country. Its wood is excellent timber, and would also furnish fuel. It i.s, 
as I have shown olsewlieie, the fastest groxing of the eucalypti Moreover, it 
stands frost and ice, as does also the cocoifera.— Kew Bulletin of 1892, p. 309. 

^ “ Mr Rhodes’ farm, situated midway between Salisbury and Manica, has 
been the .scene of some useful experiments. . . . There has been gathered a very 
good and large crop of vegetables, finit, American tobacco, vinos, forage, &o. 
On the Biifcisli South Africa Company’s proof farm, near Salisbury, over two 
thousand bundles of good forage have been cut and stacked, and a nursery ooii- 
tauiing thousands of blue gums for distribution throughout the country lias 
been established.” — African Review, May 27, 1893 
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climatej and their success should rival or eclipse tliat 
of the Shire highlands/ 

The commercial possibilities of this zone depend in ii 
very larcfe measure on the labour supply 

^ L X J X'lOclllctSi 

and means of transport. These questions are 
dealt with sepaintely in the ensuing chapters. From 
the description giyen of the country it -will be seen that 
it is capable of producing almost illimitable supplies of 
grain and other produce. At present the products con- 
sist of maize, millet, mwele, dhal, wimbi, and other 
tropical grains, cassava, yams, sweet potatoes, and other 
roots, sugar-cane, bananas, semsem, castor-oil, bird’s-eye 
cliillies, cattle, sheep (of a. fine breed), goats, bides, and 
ghi ; timber, forest gums, honey, rubber, tolracco of ex- 
ceptioirally good quality, medicinal plants, and iyor}a 
Bees'-wax could, of course, be gob in great quantities, 
since honey abounds, but at present it is thrown 
away. Of fibre plants hemp grows luxuriantly, but is 
planted for smoking only. I found also in Kikuyu 
a tree which Lire Soiiials call hit/i, an evergreen slu’ub 
with a leaf like the arbutus, and wliicli, I w.as 
told, formed an excellent substitute for tea, single 
shrubs being valued in Aden at $1000 each. Pending, 
however, accurate statistics of rainfall and climatic con- 
ditions, taken throughout the whole twelve months, 
together with reports on soil, &c., by experts and from 
actual experiment, it is, of course, impossible to state 
definitely what products of higher comme}’cial vahre 
than those irrdigerrorrs to the country could with advan- 
tage be introduced. 

There is, however, every reason to suppose by tire 

^ Captain Pringle, EailVay Survey, clesovibea the Man plateau in aimilai 
terms. There is, he says, excellent grazing throughout, the soil being 
apparently oxtiemely fertile, bearing pasture of the finest description, and 
perennial, mixed 'vvith clover The climate is salubrious and ecpiable, ivith a fine 
rainfall. In the Lumbwa distiict (u'liich is populated) he speaks of the fatness 
of the flocks and herds. — Geog Jour , vol i. p. 11-t 
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analogy of India, ■where, in the Kuhi Valley, in Assam, 
Posubio ™ Himalayan sanataria, Naini Tal 

indusiries. Xlaijiliiig, as Well as in tlie Nilgii'i Hills 

and Ceylon, tea has been successfully introduced, 
that its culture would be successful in these Equatorial 
highlands. Cotton could also be grown as well in this 
zone as throughout British East Africa. American 
rubber-trees might be introduced, and the present 
rubber and gum products of the forests collected for ex- 
port, as also the various fibres indigenous to the country 
and at present unutilised — hemp, aloe, and banana. 
Jute could be introduced, as also more valuable cereals 
than those named as the present products. Of these, 
wheat would probably thiive on tlie higher ]-)lateau, and 
rice on tbe margin of the lakes. 

Various valuable trees of tlie tempei’ate zones would 
certainly become naturalised here, such as the oak, the 
ash, the cedar, and the pine ; also the useful tropical trees 
from India, such as the mango, durian, jack- fruit, teak, 
sal, &c. It is also extremely probable that fruit-trees, 
such as apple, pear, plum, apricot, &c., would thrive 
here, and I think it not impossible that a fruit export, 
such as has been so successfully developed in New 
Zealand and California, might j)rove one of the industiies 
of the future settlers. It will he especially interesting 
to ascertain on what indigenous tree-stocks various 
fruit-trees can be successfully grafted. Throughout 
this area the thorn trees of the zone previously described 
give place to fine timber trees. A species of juniper 
grows on tbe biglier plateau, attaining a diameter of 
5 ft. in the hole, and straight as a ship’s mast for 
to ft. and upwards, the timber of which is, however, 
brittle like cedar. Well-grown acacia, lebbi, and many 
others yield good timber. 

The speciality of this district would, I think, be the 
establishment of ranches and cattle-runs on the rolling 
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savannalis of rich pasture. Stock-rearing and sheep- 
fanning in a climate such, as I have described would be 
suitable employment for European settlers. Cattle dis- 
eases appear rare, except that at long intervals epidemics 
have swept over the country. These would in all proba- 
bility be amenable to proioer precautions and treatment. 
The recent plague {vide chap, xx.) has so denuded the 
country of cattle that it is a favourable moment for such 
an enterprise. All local produce, as well as labour, could 
be obtained for cattle or flocks. A route, entirely free of 
even reputed tsetse, exists {vid Taveta) for driving them 
to the coast for export. A better class of cattle would 
yield higher profits to the stock farmer; and the Soutlr 
Africair ostrich, whose plumes are much more valuable 
than the indigenous species, could he farmed as it is in 
our southern colonies. It has recently been exported to 
Soutli America. Sheejo’s wool and Angola goat’s bair, 
]f raised by European ranebers, would also form a,rticles 
of export. 

Descending from tbe lofty Man plateau, we emerge 
on the plains of Kavirondo, which border Fourth Zone, 
the yictoria Lake. To the north lies 
Usoga, and on the western shores is Uganda. Enrther 
west beyond Uganda is the country of Ankoli, reacliing 
to the Albert Edward Lake and the boundary of British 
East Africa on the frontiers of the Congo State. To 
the north of these countries extends Unyoro as far as 
Ruweuzori, and the Congo State on the west, the Albert 
Lake on the north-west, and the Southern Sudan on the 
north. These countries, which may he called the lake 
district, have a mean elevation of 4000 ft. The level of 
the Yictoria Lake is 3900 ft. In the extreme west the 
Albert Edward falls to 3100 ft., but tbe land around 
it maintains tbe normal altitude. Tbe mountain mass 
of Kuwenzori rises from this plateau to a height of 1 6,000 
or 17,000 ft., and, of course, its slopes (which are steep) 
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embrace eveiy variety of climate up to Llio perpetual 
snow on its summit. Its lower slopes are fertile, densely 
populated, and cultivated, but it furnislies no lofty 
plateau. The area covered by this mountain mass is of 
small extent, and must be considered as an exception to 
the general characteristics of this zone. North-west of 
Ruwenzori the Unyoro plateau attains an elevation of 
over 5000 ft. The great trough in which lies the Lake 
Albert has an eleva,tion of only 2300 ft., but there is 
no gradual fall to this level, the country both to east 
and Avest falls precipitously fi'om the Unyoro jolateau on 
the one side, and tire Kavalli plateau on the other. 
Indeed, these plateaux have both attained a maximum 
altitude of over 5000 ft., Avhere they are cleft apart by 
the " meridional rift,” AAduch contains the Alliert Lake. 

On the whole, therefore, Ave may say that these lake 
districts maintain a very fairly constant altitude of 4000 
ft. They constitute our fourth zone. Tlieir elevation 
rendei’s the climate comparatively cool, the nights being 
abvays cold throughout the year, Avhile the days, except 
for a very short period in the summer, are not un- 
comfortably hot. The soil of this distiict is, as a rule, 
extremely rich, especially iir Usoga and Unyoro. In 
some parts of North Kavmondo, though it supports an 
enormous cultivation, it apjieared to me less excellent, 
but others have described^ it as extremely fertile, espe- 
cially in South Kavirondo. lu Uganda and Ankole the 
hills are mostly of red marl, AAuth no great ^ depth of 
soil, but the valleys, which are long and continuous, are 
of rich black loam. Throughout all this area iron ore 
and a honeycombed lava impregnated with iron abound, 
especially towards the Lake Victoria. ToAAmrds Unyoro 

* Captam Piiuglo (Railway Survey) sayu that “ lu Kavirondo we meet witli no 
inoi'o $tony ground, the deposits being of rich alluvial loam and clay soil.” The 
millet was the linest he Kad ever seen, and indicated tba fertility of the land, 
lie deaoiibes it as “a veiitable land of milk, and honey,” and the people as 
“ harcl-Avorking and industrious.” — Geog Jour., vol. li. p. IH. 
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tills lava is less frequent, and is replaced l)y ^qranite 
boulders. 

All the people of these countries are a-gricultural, witli 
the exception of Ankoli, in which country, though the 
dominant race — tbe Wahiuna — are entirely pastoral, 
there is also a considerable agricultural population, 
sprung from the neighbouring- Bantu tribes. It is, 
therefore, the ahsonce of universal cultivation, possibly 
through a long series of years, which has rendered the 
soil on its undulating hills only such as will support 
a pasture grass for the flocks and herds of the Wahuina, 
while the agricultural settlers availed themselves only 
of the rich valleys. For the hills of similar formation in 
Uganda have in the more populous parts been so culti- 
vated and worked by an industrious population that 
they have acquired a deep and fertile soil. 

The grass is excellent, but throughout Uganda and 
Unyoro the valleys, unless reclaimed, become — from the 
richness of the soil and the great amount of moisture 
generated by heavy rainfall and dew — choked with 
impenetrable vegetation, consisting of elephant grass 
some 10 ft. high, with a dense intergrowth. The 
lowest point is generally a broad river marsh choked 
with papyrus, and the reed and fern growth of swampy 
land. These river marshes are sometimes nearly a mile 
broad, the water is sluggish, and discoloured by iron 
or decayed vegetable matter. The rainfall of the lake 
districts is abundant (see Appendix IV.), and there is 
also a heavy dew. 

I have quoted in the foot - notes from some 
of the leading authorities regarding the fertility 
of Uganda, its climate, rainfall, and population. I 
have selected a few typical passages from Mackay,^ 

^ Maoltay says • “The countiy is really a tich one, and might produce any- 
thing Cotton, coffee, tea, tobacco are mdigeiioua, Every stone is iron, and 
kaolin IS in inexhaustible quantity. This kaolin — a stratum of 'while clay 
below the red clay — will pioveof great value when the country becomes open 
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Stanley/ Wilson/ Felkin/ Spcke;^ Grant/' Gordon," 

to titicle . . I aliQuld fancy this -would, lio an oxoollont laud for gro-wiug tea 

and fiuinino.” — Life of Maokay, p. 108. 

1 Stanley, speaking on July 1st, 1890, to the Cliin-eli Missionary Society, says , 
“I have the same faith in Uganda as I had in 1878. I am convinced there is 
no more desiralile country ni Afiica than it.” — Quoted in hlaokay's Life, p ‘111 
“ The Eev C T nhlsoii, who lived in the country, and whoso opinions of 
the general natuie of this zone are quoted on p. 384, ivritcs of Uganda' 
“The coast region of Uganda is the most feitile district that I have seen 
in Africa. This extreme fertility is owing to tlie abiuidaut supply of moisture, 
foi, lying as it does within the helt of perpetual ram, there are showers 
during every month in the year. The mean annual rainfall will probably he 
found to be not very great — about 50 in The climate of Uganda is re- 
markably mild, and very luuform all the year round During my residence the 
temperature never rose above 90", and raiely fell below 50° at night There is, 
howevei, a good deal of ague, -which will doubtless hecomo rarer among Euro- 
peans as better houses are built ” The population of Uganda at that time, 
1878, he estimates, after very careful calculatious, _tp_.be about live millions. 
"A great futuie is befoie the people of Uganda," he adds, “and from tho 
physical advantages and central position of that ooimtry, it is woll fitted to ho 
the centre of civilisation to siuroimding nations” (p. 227) — a summary I fully 
endorse. I have quoted kli Wilson at somo length, sinco tho book written 
jointly by him and Dr Eelkin (Uganda and Egy])titui Sudan) I boliovo to ho 
the lesidt of gioat reaearoh, and to contain carefully estimated oonolnsions. 

^ Dr Felkin, m a separate work (Royal Society, Edinburgh, vol. xiii ), says 
that the sod of Uganda is a “rich black alluvial, 2 to 3 ft. deep, unilor 
which IS a bed of rod sandy clay, averaging 30 ft. thick, below winch is 
often a layer of pure poroelaiii earth. Mica and iron-stone are found ni largo 
quail titles. ” I may add that m sinking a deep well I struck a bod of soft while 
chalk. Ill the former volume he describes the oountry between Uganda and 
Mriili (Uiiyoro), which, he says, is swampy, thence to Eanvota is a fine country 
(vol ii. p 43). “ The Wanyoro,” he says, “ arc not so fine a race as the Waganda, 
nor are their iiitelleolual pow'ers so fully developed ” (p. 46), In the paper 
already quoted he says of Unyoro : “ The upper soil consists of a flne-giained, 
loamy detritus, oi thick, dark-brown loam resting on red quartz. Tho rainfall 
IS abundant, and the countiy is extremely well watered” (p, 78). He de- 
scribes Northern Unyoro as a feitile country (vol. i. p 327). 

'* Speke deaoiihes Uganda as “surprisingly fertile; there is nothing that 
-would not glow here if it liked moisture and a temperato lioat ” (p 264) “I 
was immensely struck with its excessive beauty and Holiness. No pait of 
Bengal oi Zanzibar could excel it m either respect ’’ (p 266) “The tempera- 
ture was perfect ; wherever I strolled 1 saw nothing hut richness ” (p 274). 
“We wont on through this wondeifnl conntiy, surprisingly rich iu grass, culti- 
vation, and trees — water-oouises as frequent as ever” (p. 278). Usoga he 
describes as “the very counterpart of Uganda iii its richness and beauty” 
(p. 460), but North Unyoro as much inferior (p 486). — Speke’s Journals 
“ Grant says little m description, meioly lemaiking that “Uganda is not a 
land of milk and honey ’’for Bnropeana, as there is no gram to make bread 
(p. 200). Of the noith-east portion he says that it presents park-like grazing 
grounds. Eastern Unyoio he describes as a iich country, but swampy (p. 277). 
— A Walk thimigh Africa. 
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and Emind all of whom ave well quallHed to pronoimce 
an opinioUj since all, except Gordon, have visited the 
country, and most of them have resided some time in 
it. I might add indefinitely to these quotations, and 
sujojilement them hy others from Ashe,^ and the Eail- 
way Survey,''* and the letters and reports of numerous 
recent visitors,* but sufficient has been said to show a 
generally favourable, if not enthusiastic, consensus of 
testimony. For my own part, I hold that these countries 
are fertile, and the rainfall and climate favourable to 
agricultural development, but for salubrity and healthi- 
ness for Europeans they do not compare with the 
plateaux of the third zone, the produce of which, also, 
as being nearer to the coast, will not be so heavily taxed 
by transport charges. 

The lake districts produce all those articles ah’eady 
enumerated as grown in the third zone. , 

mi • ^ ^ j Products. 

There is, moreover, a much greater return ot 

ivory) since elephants abound tlumigli all those countries 

in great numbers, as well as in the adjacent forests of 


^ Gonlon says Uiat Uganda is tlio only valua'ble part of Central Afiica, and 
IS worth opemng up from the Fast Coast (Gordon in Afiioa, p 6o). 

^ Emin, speaking of Uganda, says “Tlie farther we proceeded the more 
beautiful and highly cultivated grew the land ” It is iiiipossilile to quote at 
any length from the long and scientific desciiptiou lie gives of the various pro- 
ducts cultivated and wild of the country His verdict is most favourable . 
“This is indeed a beautiful, well-favoured laud, with its red soil, its green 
gardens — nature has profusely lavished her charms” (p. 125). — Emm’s 
Journals, p. 30 et seqr). 

The verdict of a recent German traveller is quoted by the Zanzibar Gazette, 
May loth, 1893, as one winch cannot be said to be partial • “ ‘ The climate at the 
lake is delightful ; Uganda is one of the healthiest countries there, and possesses 
a climate in which Europeans should be able to live veiy comfoitably. . . . The 
slides of the lake in some parts resemble the Swiss mountain and lake scenery, 
with their huge rocks and striking headlands. ’ . . . Uganda is, in the opinion of 
our correspondent, the richest couiitiym East Afiica, and possesses a further 
advantage in the fact that the natives are highly intelligent and willing to 
woik.” 

- Two Kings of Uganda 

^ Keport, p. 94. 

' Jackson, Tall Mall Gazette, Eeh. 4th, 1893 , Rev R. H. Walker, Scotsman, 
Nov. 19th, 1892; vide also Morning Post, Jan. 2d, ]890. 
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tlie Congo StiiLe. In spite of the fict that the time I 
was in Uganda was one of preliminary settlement and 
administrative difficulties, which did not admit of my 
devoting myself to the develojmient of trade, the value 
of the ivory sent by me to the coast averaged about 
£5300 per annum, besides what was exported by Stokesd 
The ivory of the South Sudan and Unyoro, where the 
supply is said to be large," has of late years found no 
outlet or has been monopolised by the Manyueina and 
Congo Arabs, or drifted into the German sphere in small 
quantities. The Mahdist wars in the north, and the 
years of fighting in Uganda, have prevented its export 
northwards or eastwards. 

Cojfce is indigenous in Uganda, and grows luxu- 
riously^ in Buddu and the Sesse Islands, hut it is 
not carefully cultivated, and is allowed to grow almost 
wild. Yet tire berry has an excelleiit ilavour.''- In the 
Shire higlilauds (Nyasaland), whore the plant was also 
indigenous, a superior kind was introduced [Arahioa). 
There are now some ten million colice plants under cul- 
tivation there, of this and other varieties, covering from 
3500 to 5000 acres Mr Buchanan tells me that he 
thinks the local plant is probably less liable to disease 
than the imported species. Two years hence, he says, 
1000 toirs will be expoi-ted yearly! This coftee com- 
mands a high price in the market. With siicli results 


I believe that not long after I left, some CIO, 000 more of ivory va.i 
despatciieil. 

^ Jepliaon sjieaks of the abundance of ivory, and Emin is stated to have 
oolleoted, avitliout trouble, more than enough to pay the expenses of his province. 
Emin says it is the chief expoit of the Equatorial Provinces (Journals, p. 117) 

Gordon had more than enongh’to pay all his admimstiativo expenses. — Gordon 
In Afiica, p. 143. 

® Speke, p 275 ; Grant, p 197 

A sample submitted for report to brokers in London was stated not to 
have been carefully prepared. Its value was about 75s. a owt Several experts 
agreed that under oaieful cultivation and pioper ouring its value would be 
increased piobably to 973. a owt. It was stated to consist of two distinct 
varieties. — Survey Eeport, p, 91. 
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l)ef()re us, it is not unreasonable to li,o])e tluit Uganda 
may some day add to the production of African coffee. 

The vine would grow Avell in the lake districts. It 
was introduced by the French Fathers, who told me that 
they made from it an excellent light wine. It grows 
wild in great quantities a little to the north of Unyoro, 
in the Shuli country, where it produces “large bunches 
of gTaj)es, small but sweet, of very good ffavour.” ^ 
Fjuropean cereals, wheat, &c., as well as rice, have already 
been introduced and do well , also tobacco from American 
seed, which grows welL^ There is a vast amount of 
unoccupied land suitable for their culture. Oil-bearing 
plants, such as semsem and castor-oil (see p. 409), 
grow luxuriantly; linseed, ground-nuts, &c., would 
undoubtedly thrive ]f introduced. 

Bananas'^ form the jnain food of the people, and are 
grown in vast quantities, and of infinite varieties, from 


^ Wilson and Folkm, vol. i p 270 ; also Hinin, p. 2r0 Hniiii iinpoited 
vines ivliich did ii ell (p. 457). 

“ The olinmte of this zone would appear In approximate closely to that of the 
iSliir^ highlands. The tobaooo grown there was reported upon hy htolcors in 
London as “tlieflnost yet seen from Africa.” It is already being made up 
locally into cigars and smoking mixtiiios, but Buchanan say,s that more experi- 
ence IS yet needed. — Gteog Jour., vol. i. p 252. 

■' Binui says that bananas are equally grown tliroiighoiit llie Moiabiitii 
ooiintry, wheie miles on miles of tliem are met with (pp. 19.3 and 399). A 
writer in the Standard, 30fcli Deo 1892, states that 78,000 tons are jiii- 
portod 111 Amerioa The plant, he says, is loity-four times more productive 
(for area cultivated) tliau the potato, and thirty -five times inoie than wheat 
Symonds says a given area laid down in plantains will support twenty-five 
people, where wheat will support one He gives at great length the vaiioiis 
methods used for preserving the ripie fruit for export iii a dry state (like figs), 
and of the preparation of plantain flour for export. The latter, he says, in its 
composition and nutritive propel ties is very similar to rioe, but has a preference 
over all other starches on account of the pioteine it contains. It is supoiioi to 
ariowioot, and so nutritious and easily digestible that it is espieoially adajitod 
for invalids and children, and is not sufficiently appreciated in Euiope Large 
quantities are prepared in America. The puce of the stem is used foi refining 
sugar in China, &o., also in making ink, and m dyeing. The hbie is useful for 
paper-making and canvas, one stem pioduoing 4 lb, fibre. The substance 
known as “ Manilla fibre ” is obtained from a species of plantain Of the fruit, 
Jamaica alone exports £200,000 worth per annum (Tropical Agnoulture, p, 460 
el neqq.) 
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ii fi'uit tlie size of a large cucmiiher to tlio ordinary 
“plantain.” Every hill and valley is covered, where 
hahitations are, with cleaidy kept banana plantations. 
Its present uses are (l) as the food-staple of the 
country; it is cooked green in a score of ways, and is 
also sliced, dried in the sun, and pounded into flour. 
(2) The ripe fruit produces the cider of the country, the 
universal beverage. (3) From the skins is extracted a 
potash, from which a very serviceable soap is made. (4) 
TTre stem, when beaten into a pulp, is used as a native 
towel. The fibre is wholly unutilised ; in Nyasaland it 
is used for making ropes and soft, durable mats. With a 
cheap form of transport for the introduction of machinery, 
and the export of prepared fibre, hanana-flour, and fruit, 
this plant might yield valuable returns. The Uganda 
plantain is superior in flavour to any 1 have tasted else- 
where, 

Another greatly neglected producir is tbo thUe-pabn. 
This tree, which is stated to be identical with tbo date- 
palm of Bengal, grows wild throughout East Aliica. 
But in Uganda and the lake districts it is ubiquitous, 
and every watercourse Is marked by its graceful outlines, 
Near tire capital (towards tire lake) there are large 
areas covered witli it, and it grows to a great height. It 
is not utilised except for timber, and its young leaves 
for basket-work. From these neglected resources 
enormous quantities of sugar could be extracted, as is 
done in Bengal.^ 

Egyptian cotton Iras already been introduced by tire 
Sudanese (late of the Equatorial Province), who weave 
their cloth from it. The colonies of these people are 
already skilled in growing and collecting it, and would 

^ It IS especially cultivated throughout India for this purpose, and the 
horassus also la similarly treated. In one district alone, Jeaaore, 24,000 acres 
are planted with the date-palm, and the annual value of the sugar is half a 
million sterling. Ita pieparatiou, moreover, is so simple that the most ignorant 
ryot can manufacture it (Symonds, p 255 el seqq . ) 
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be only Loo glad to export Lbe raw material in return 
for cheap Lancashire cloth, and by devoting all their 
labour to the production of the raw material they would 
greatly increase their sujDply, A cotton plant grows 
wild throughout Uganda. Both cotton and flax are 
doing’ well in Nyasaland. 

Euhber vines of several species ' are found in the forest.s, 
and Dr Stuhhnann told me he had discovered one or two 
new varieties in the Sessd Islands, It has never hitherto 
been collected for export or local use There must be a 
vast amount of rubber, forest gums, &c., in the great 
forests on the eastern portion of the Congo State, 
Their products, known and unknown, will certainly he 
exported by the nearest route (to the East Coast) if an 
Administration is established in the lake districts, and 
the commerce of the countries bordering the lakes is 
developed by its means. 

Acacia is a ubiquitous tree, especially in Ankoli, and 
its harh^ has lately become an important product of 
South Africa, Hides would also form a valuable export, 
especially if roughly prepared locally, to save bulk and 
weight in transport. The Rev. C. Wilson says that in 
Uganda vast quantities of rme might he grown in the 
swampy hollows, and on the hill-slopes cinchona and the 
tea-plant would probably flourish.® obtainable 

^ For a synopsis of the vaiious kinds of rubber, and the sources of siijiply, see 
fCew Bulletin, page 69 of 1892. 

Sir Charles Mitchell’s leport on the comineice of Natal, 1S91-92, slioivs an 
increase m the expiort of baik. “Attention is being nioie paitionlarly given to 
the cultivation of the Acana moll iMma, the bark of winch is a valuable tanning 
product. Manufactories foi the ])iodnction of leather . arc working with 
success ” 

^ Vide the Appendix on African coiniueice in Wilson and Felkin’s book, 
XI ,m. Buchanan says that in Nyasalaud ciuohoiia offers good xwospeots ; its 
value is 4d. per lb. Tea he does not think will suit Afiioa, for, though it grows 
well, it needs an absolute command of labour, at a time when the natives are 
most busy with theii own fields (6eng. Jour,, vol. i. p 252), 

This salt has been submitted to the opinion of experts in Liverpool, and 
examined microscopically. They state that it is a rock salt, and not the xirodnot 
of evaporation. It contains very little saline property, but it is not unlikely 
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from the Sail Lake, would he valuable to tlie Goverinuent 
as payment for local supplies, and would deeveaso the 
cost of local labour and produce, but would, of coui’se, 
not be worth exporting. It would merely be one means of 
raising a, revenue by which to defray the cost of adminis- 
tration. There i>s also good timber in XJg’anda, of many 
different kinds, which space forbids me to specify in 
detail here. Some notes on the trees and on the other 
products of Uganda are contained in my report (3) to 
the Directors of the Company.' The Mpafu, which 
grows from 100 to 200 ft. high, yields an aromatic gum 
used as incense (Mobani). Many of these woods are not 
liable to be attacked by the boring beetle, which renders 
them invaluable in the tropics. Vanilla is also found 
wild in Uganda. 

Space jn'ohibits a more detailed examination eibhej’ 
of present products or of those which might 
summaijr. suggest themselves for introduction, My 

object has been to show, by the testimony of all who 
have a knowledge of these countries, that they are fertile, 
and possess a good climate. Tliis granted, any tropica] 
products may he cultivated. I have named a few, and 
indicated how they might be rendered of more commercial 
importance. 

The population has been variously estimated. I have 
already quoted Mr "Wilson’s estimate of 5 millions in 
Uganda alone. Stanley’s estimate was 2|- millions; 
Ashe, 1 million. Unyoro is probably more populous 
than Uganda,^ and Ankoli about® equal to it. Of 
late years tlie population has decreased, probably by 

that it may he found to ooiitam other cliemioals, such aa soda-aah, and may 
turn out much more valuable” (Sxirvoy Keport, page 90). For analysis, see 
Stanley’s Darkest Africa, vol. ii. pp. 312-315 

1 Blue-book Africa, No. 4, 1892, pp. 116, 117. See also Wilson, p. 159, re 
the Mpafu 

Felkin endorses Wilson’s estimate of 6 millions in Uganda, p, 4, and gives 
2^ millions for Unyoio, p 79 (Proo. Koyal Society, Edin., vol. xiii.) 

* Morning Post, 2nd January 1890. 
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more than half what it was ui Mr Wilson’s time 
(1 878).^ All writers agree in saying that the Wagancli 
are very indnstrions, and in claiming for them a skill 
in artisan work far superior to that attained by any 
othei- tribe of Central Africa (see p. 478). Their 
great progress in civilisation has made them eager pur- 
chasers of European manufactures, and cloth, paper, and 
other articles have become necessaries, and no longer 
luxuries, nor have wants to be created Hence they 
will produce such articles of export as will buy these 
equivalents. Wfe may also note the amenability of the 
people to the control of their chiefs, and the possibility, 
therefore, of their organisation into parties under them 
for public works. This is in very vivid contrast to the 
majority of the tribes of Africa, who own allegianco 
only to their own village headman, and are under little 
or no control and hu.ve no cohesion whatever l^vkh 
chapter xviii.) The very large countiy of Unyoro I'epro- 
duces the characteristics of the Waganda people in n. 
modified degree, since they are not yet as civilised 
as the latter. There are ample areas for extension of 
industry and agriculture, especially now that the cattle 
are dead and the population so greatly reduced. 

I have purposely refrained from attempting to quote 
the prices of any products in Uganda,^ because this 
depends so entirely on the value of the barter goods, 
which again depends solely on the means of transport. 
Any such figures therefore give no reliable data. I have 

^ The ‘Tunes ’ con'espoudent, Citli July 1893, says that foui-lifths of Uganda 
IS now uninhahited and the popnl.ation vastly ovev-estimated 

^ The Railway Survey Report quotes the following as the local puces pei 
ton in the lake diatiiola • Ivory d5350, wheat £2, 10s., maize £1, Ss , millet £1, 
rice £2, 10a uncleiuied and £8 cleaned, seinsein £3, 10s , coffee from £2 to 
£3, 10s. On the same basis of calcnlation salt is worth £125 per ton m Uganda, 
and would Eotin a usetiil impurl. These figuroa aie appaieutly based on the 
selling value of cloth foi barter, when imported by the railway, but if so 
imported with transport oliaiges at Gd a ton per mile (viz. £20 instead of C200 
freightage) , its relative piiroliasiiig value would. necessarily become enormously 
depreciated I,)tlierefoio, look upon tliese'figiii os as delusive. 

VOL. I. 2 B 
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alreadj? alluded, to tlie exceptioiuil water coiuuuuucatioiis 
of these districts (p. 385), aud it was tlie opinion of 
Gordon after practical experiment that the only feasible 
line by which they could he developed was from the East 
Coast (see vol. ii. p. 610). When craft are placed on the 
waters of the lakes, all the produce of the countries that 
surround them will focus itself to Uganda, aird go to feed 
the railway, which eventually, whether toe make it or not, 
will connect Lake Victoria with the sea. The charac- 
teristics of the mountain- mass of Ruwenzori have already 
been alluded to, and since it affords no exteirded plateau 
for agricultural development, I will not refer to it here.^ 

To the north of the lake distiicLs is the southern 
Fifth zoiio, Sudan, ^ On the south it is bounded by 
South Sudan, Uuyoro arrd the Albert Lake, on. the west by 
tlie Ooirgo State (longitude 30°), tmd on the east by the 

^ DosoviptioiiS! of tlieiv wosleni slopes have hooii given liy CapUiiu Staus 
(Darkest Afnoa, page 254 d Kcqq.), and l)y ])r Stul lira aun Viilii .iko vol, ii, 
pp 180 and 19,% for notes on oaslerii and western slopes, As these inouutains 
are about to be made the subject of a sijocial oxaiuiiuition by a parly under 
Mr Scott- Elliott, uudui the auspices of the Itoynl Society, it would bo futile 
to sot down the scanty data already at our disposal 

^ Space forbids too copious extracts relative to this piovinoo. Pollllu describes 
the country around Fauveiti as rough and stony. The limits of Unyoro mark 
the production of grain in place of bananas and roots as the staple food (p. 69). 
The country of Shuli is peaceful, and well oultivated (p. G3), lying at an 
elevation ot only some 2000 ft. The Madi country he describes as “enohanting” 
(p. 72), grass plains alternating with open forest, having line trees and clear 
streams , elevation lOOO ft. Ban, to the ooitli of Idadi, has much Oiattle, and 
cultivation Up to Beden the hills foim ,i valley in wliicli the river flous, 
beyond it to Rejaf are “ plains extending for miles, park-land and laige trees ” 
(p. 81) Lado was the scone ot Emm’s experiments with newly introduced 
products— including Eiuopean vegetables, the banana, &c (Folkm, vol. ii. p. 70 
et seqq.) 

Wilson, says the flora of Shuli are unsurpassed in Africa (vol i. p 280). 

SpeJee describes tlie Shuli coimtiy as “downs of tall glass with occasional 
swamps ” (p 673) ; in Kiri he speaks of much jungle growth. The granite lulls, 
he says, contrast with the grassy downs of indefinite extent, and make the 
country a paradise (p, 576) The Madi province is of rolling ground, with 
occasional bush, jungle, and fine trees (Journals, pp 573 to 699) 

Grant describes the crops of Shuli as poor (p 321), but near Faloro (Duflld) is 
a heaiitiful country with much ruhhei vine (p. 339). Grassy undulations and 
constant running streams cliaiactcrise the country (p. 323) In Kadi there are 
tiees and cultivation (p 35,5), with undulating downs (p 357). Ban consists of 
gently swelling downs mtli grass only a foot high, fine trees, and rumiing 
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Turkana and Sak country (longitude 33°). On tlie 
nortk there is no boundary, and we claim rights over the 
whole waterway of the Nile till it reaches the coniines 
of Egypt. But for our present purpose we will take 
the 5th degree of north latitude as our limit. Above 
Gondokoro, on this latitude, the river extends into vast 
and unhealthy swamps, almost the whole way to Khartum, 
1080 miles, and its passage is continually blocked by 
floating islands of vegetation called Sudd} Moreover, 
the navigation is intercepted at Kejaf. The area, there- 
fore — named Equatoiia, or Emin’s Province — south of 
this point naturally belongs to East Africa, and the 
northern portion around and to the south of Khartum is 
wholly detached, and must be developed from the north, 
or more suitably from the Tied Sea coast, with its head- 

brooks, liko an English park (p .SOI). Near Gondokoro is “a dreary weary 
plain ” of Ihm heavy sand. The heat is great (90°-10i°),'and loeohes are a pest 
— unknown olsewlioi'o in Central Africa (p 36.')). To the west the Niain-Ni.am 
country produces goats with long fine liaii (Walk across Africa, pp 277-369). 

&or(lon describes the Bart oountry as open, wcll-oultivatcd, and peopled with 
fine trees. The Madi oountry is also populous with brushwood and trees, and 
many looky gorges, but opposite Dufili is a rooky and steiile wilderness It is 
difficult to quote fiom his letters to hxs sister, which were obviously iiovor 
intended for publioatiou. I have quoted only from his official Nile Itineiaiy, 
p. 202. He describes the climate generally as oxcurahle, and fatal to Euro- 
peans. R.inifiill abundant ( Gordon in Afi'ioa) 

ISnun is our greatest authority on this province His scientific observations 
and oarefnl and accurate wiitmgs foim an encyclopcedia of knowledge of this 
oountry. Pages 1 to 18 (Journals) give a desoiiption of tlie journey from 
Gondokoro to the Albert Lake. It is so void of generalisation that it is difficult 
to gather his views of its character as a whole. Generally speaking, he 
dosciibos the province as very attractive Since his descriptions of the fertility 
of NoithlJuyoio (pp. 18-27) aie more stiongly worded, and of Uganda still more 
so, we may conclude that its fertility ranks second to tlieirs. 

llaclay writes “ Eroni 10° north latitude, all the way south to the Equator, 
theie lies the pure negro region — perhaps the most feitile in all Afiica That 
region belongs not to the Sudan pi-oper at all, but to the Central Lake district. 
The people aie blacks, negroes, and m no sense Arabs, They know nothing 
about the Mahdi claims, and are as opposed to the Arabs as they are to the 
Turks ” (Life of Mackay, page 289). 

1 Felkin gives a description of tins at page 111, vol ii, Lupton Bey spent 
nearly a year cutting through this, and got through 26 miles of it, only to fail 
m the end ' Gessi was blocked in it, and nearly lost Ins life. It prevented 
oommnnicatlon for one and a half years, and was cut thiough at last by three 
steamers (Gessi Pasha, Seven Years in the Sudan, p, 43S), 
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quarters at Suakim. The couiiuercial products, at auy 
ra,te, of Equatoria will pass to the East Coast, even 
though the country should be beyond our actual ad- 
ministration. 

This province was originally annexed to Egypt by Sir 
Samuel Baker. He 'was succeeded by General Gordon 
in 1874, who found that there were at that time only 
two forts in the province. In the space of three years 
he covei’ed the country with a network of stations some 
three days’ journey apart, and so completely tranquillised 
it that “ one cordd walk through it with only a stick in 
one’s hand.”^ Emin, who in almost identical words 
bears witness to the wonderful organisation effected by 
Gordon, was appointed its governor in 1878, — a post he 
continued to hold till “relieved” by Stanley in 1888, 
since which time the province has been loft to chaos and 
anarchy, Of late we hear that a Belgian expedition 
has proceeded from the Congo to Lado, biulding a series 
of stations en route, but their presence in the British 
sphere is unauthorised (see vol. ii. p, 5G9). 

Of the ivory of the Sudan I have already written, 
Dr Schweinfurth gives a table of the total 
export from 1853 to 1879 (inclusive).’* The 
]'aiding of the “ Turks” (who, as Grant says, were mostly 
negroes) for this ivory and for slaves laid waste the whole 
province,’* and depopulated it. It was agaiirst them that 
Baker, Gordon, and, later, Emin’s efforts were directed. 
Ostrich-feathers are also exported, and Emin established 
ostrich farms throughout the province.* Casati states “ 

^ Pelkin, vol ii p 100 Emin, p 15 

Qossi, Ap)p., p 441. This table would appaiently comprise the export of the 
whole Sudan, and not only the Equatorial Province. It shows a yearly average 
of 274,618 lb (122| tons) Emin constantly speaks of it as the “chief export” 
of his piovinoe (p 117). 

’ Speke, p .'599 , G-iaiit, p 358 j Eelkm, vol. ii. p. 82 ; Goi don, passim, Emm, 
pamm , Gessi, p, 220 et pcaaim 

^ “Ostrich-feathers aie to be procured m large quantities, for tbe broad 
s.avaunahs of the Lrliigo country liarboiir large niimbeis of tlie birds ” (Emin, 
p. 2.51) 5 Gessi, p 416 
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tliat “tamarinds are collected, and caoutclionc, better 
tlian that of Brazil, is exported to tlie extent of 200 
tons.” He also maintains tliat vegeLable silk (from 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum) and incense (from the 
Mpafu ?) are probable exports. Timber of a very superior 
quality was also sent in large quantities to Khartum. 

‘ Cotton,” he adds, “ is a product which in a few years 
will furnish a considerable revenue, rivalling in quality 
and quantity that of Lower Egypt ; skins are tanned on 
the spot, and shoe factories have been instituted.” ^ This 
report is of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, Gessi’s province, which 
lies to the north-west of the line I have indicated, but 
this produce would find its way to the Equatorial Province 
of which it formed a part. The country of the Niain- 
Niam, which also formed a part of Gessi’s administration, 
is south of lat. 5°. These turn provinces are described 
as being of great richness, and their products of more 
value than those of Uganda, &c., by Gessi and Oasati. 
Gessi adds : “ Among the other products of this region 
are copal, palm oil, arrowroot, the oil of the arachis, and 
honey.” The people he describes as “ most peaceful and 
laborious.” He adds that ebony and ostrich-feathers 
abound, as also rubber and hides." I have already said 
that the vine is indigenous in the country, and Felkin 
mentions that bees’- wax is collected at Dufi.ld.'^ Honey 

1 Geasi himself, reporting to the Governor of the Sudan, aays that he had 
eatablished saw-milla and pioduced timhei for one-tenth ita selling value at 
Khartum ; that he had created iron-works, in which he smelted ore and made 
nails, &o. ; and also “tan-works.” For the cotton he olamia that it is, better 
than American and Egyptian, and is being woikod by natives in looms. The 
possible output of caontchoiio ha estimates at DOO tons, value £72,000, at a cost 
of collection of £.3200 to £4000 (p. 446). “The Sudan," ho says elsewheie, 
“might be the richest couiitiy m the world ; its cbmato and soil are ndajited for 
every kind of onltivation. The products ai-e very plentiful” (p GO) 

- Gessi, pp 60, 61. Emin says that palm-oil and caoiitohono aie also to be 
obtained in Mombutu, which he desoiibes as a rich oomitry (p 199 and p 207). 
This country lies on the north-west of the Albert Lake “ The soil,” ho says, 
“ is rich and productive. . . . Caoutchouc is destined to become the greatest 
source of prosperity to the country ” 

® Ealkm, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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quarters at Suakim. The coiumercial products, at any 
rate, of Equatoria ■will pass to tlie East Coast, oven 
though the country should be beyond our actual ad- 
ministration. 

This province was originaEy annexed to Egypt by Sir 
Samuel Baker, He was succeeded by General Gordon 
in 18T4, who found that there were at that time only 
two forts in the province. In the space of three years 
he covered the country with a network of stations some 
three days’ journey apart, and so completely tranquillised 
it that “ one could walk through it with only a stick in 
one’s hand.”^ Emin, who in almost identical woi’da 
hears witness to the wonderful organisation effected by 
Gordon, was appointed its governor in J 878, — a post be 
continued to hold till “relieved” by Stanley in 1888, 
since which time the province has been loft to chaos and 
anarchy. Of late we hear that a Belgian expedition 
has proceeded from the Congo to Lado, building a series 
of stations en ovute, but their presence in the Britisli 
sphere is unauthorised (see vol. ii. p, 569). 

Of the ivory of the Sudan I have already wi'itten. 

Dr Schweinfurtli gives a table of the totad 
export from 1853 to 1879 (inclnsive).® The 
raiding of the “ Turks” (who, as Grant says, were mostly 
negroes) for this ivory and for slaves laid waste the whole 
province,® and depopulated it. It was against them that 
Baker, Gordon, and, later, Emin’s efforts were directed. 
Ostrioh-featliers are also exported, and Emin established 
ostrich farms throughout the province.* Casati states " 

^ RelUin, vol ii p. 100 Emm, p 15 

Qeasi, App , p 441. This table wovild appaiently comprise the export of the 
whole Sudan, and not only the Eq^natonal Province. It shows a yearly average 
of 274,518 lb (122J tons). Emm constantly speaks of it as the “chief export ” 
of Ills piovmee (p, 117). 

“ Speke, p. 599 , Grant, p. 358 ; Eelkin, vol. li. p. 82 ; Gordon, passim, Emin, 
passim; Gessi, p 220 et pamm. 

'* “ Ostrieh-featheis aie to be procured in large quantities, for the broad 
aaviiuuabs of the Lilngo country liarbour large iinmbers of the birds ” (Emin, 
p. 251) 5 Gessi, p 416 
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that “taiDarmds are collected, and caoutchouc, better 
than that of Brazil, is exported to the extent of 200 
tons.” He also maintains that vegetable silk {from 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum) and incense (from the 
Mpafu ?) are probable exports. Timber of a very superior 
quality was also sent in large quantities to Khartum, 
‘‘Cotton,” he adds, “is a product which iu a few years 
will furnish a considerable revenue, rivalling in quality 
and quantity that of Lower Egypt ; skins are tanned on 
the spot, and shoe factories have been instituted.” ^ This 
report is of the Bahr-el-Gliazal, Gessi's province, which 
lies to the north-west of the line I have indicated, but 
this produce would find its way to the Equatorial Province 
of which it formed a part The country of the Niani- 
Niam, which also formed a part of Gessi’s administration, 
is south of lat. 5°. These two provinces are described 
as being of great richness, and their products of more 
value than those of Uganda, &c., by Gessi and Casati, 
Gessi adds : “ Among the othei’ products of this region 
are cojial, palm oil, arrowroot, the oil of the arachis, and 
honey.” The people he describes as “ most peaceful and 
laborious.” Pie adds tha,t ebony and ostrich-feathers 
abound, as also rubber and hides." I have already said 
that the vine is indigenous in the country, and Felkin 
mentions that bees’-wax is collected at Dufilc ® Ploney 

1 Gessi himself, reporting to the Governor of the Sudan, says that lie had 
established saw-mills and pioduced timber for ona-tenth its selling value at 
Khartum ; that he had created hon-works, m which he smelted oie and made 
nails, &o. ; and also “ tan-works ” Por the cotton he chums that it is better 
than American and Egyptian, and is being worked by natives in looms. The 
possible output of caoutchoiio he estimates at 500 tons, value £72, 000, at a cost 
of collection of £,S200 to £4000 (p. 446). “The Sudan,” he says elsewheie, 
“might he the richest country in the world ; its climate and soil are adapted for 
every kuid of cultivation. The products are veiy plentiful” (p 60). 

^ Gossi, pp. GO, 61 Emm says that palm-oil and caoutchouc are also to be 
obtained in Mombutu, which he describes as a rich country (p 109 and p 207). 
This country lies on the north-west of the Albert Lake “ The soil,” he says, 
“is noli and productive. . . Caoutchouc is destined to become the gieatest 
source of piospeiity to the country ” 

Polkin, vol 11 . p. 70. 
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is reported as abundant in Makraka, and especially in 
Sliuli;^ also in tbe Bahr-Gliazal.‘" 

Of tbe sixth zone I will not attempt to say anything', 
for it has not been ex^dored, except by Count 
SiRiiZone. Teleki. Mr Jackson penetrated a few days 

north of Elgon, but was compelled to retire on account 
of the hostility of the natives. It is rejiorbed to be a 
district of stony plains, with cultivation around the 
great Lake Eudolf, and its lesser counterpart Stefanie, 
and along the banks of the rivers. The people are said 
to possess great numbers of donkeys, and towards the 
north, horses and camels. Already, as we reach Baiingo 
Lake, we have descended from the high plateau-laird 
to 3300 ft., and thence northwards through this area 
the elevation decreases, and is on the same altitude as 
S-wdiAn. L'ak'a BuwdolS !?> \?>bb ft., bbe BivAVi'e' ‘aft bhft 
Nile in the same latitude. (See footnote 3, pp. <1 1 7, 4 1 8.) 

Emm, p. 209. 

^ Gossi, p, 427, says tho provmoo conlil piTovido Iwjuo us lUuoU liu’ export s 
Abyssinia. 
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Present system — Eecluoes exports — Prevents import of nucossaries — Enlistment 
of porters prolubitcd — Reasons — Results — How a de.iclloclE; iiiiglit Inivo 
been avoided — The Edict evaded — Real scope of Edict — BITeot on initivu 
traders — But not applied to them — Porters, slaves — Hnminary — Immediate 
aUeriialivos — The Zambesi route — The route uidGcriuan teriitory — Perma- 
nent methods, a railway — Feasibility — Examples of siiooess of lailways — 
Unforeseen developments — ^Railways by other nations in Africa — Oei many 
— France — Bolgiiiiii — Portugal— We are already jiledgod — Objections; 
(i) Bliive labour necessary , (2) Hostility of natives ; (3) Metal wonld 
bo stolon — Impetus to homo industries — Advantage of one section onlj — 
Animal transport beyond — ^A road feasible for second section with ciut 
oarruige — Baggage animals third section — Already found practicable — 
Improved methods ; (1) Staging system — Food ration — Saddlery and 
oquipiiicnt — Indian methods perfect— Attendants— Summary— Class of 
animals — The elephant — Uses — Camel — Mule and zobia — Donkey, pony 
and bullock — Sources of supply — Collateral adv.intagoa — Water trans- 
poil — Steanioi's — l<\iel — Conclusion 


The question of transport is a vital one for tlie develop- 
ment of Central Africa. The present system present sjbieiu 
of human porterage precludes the export '™rossibie. 
from the farther regions of the interior of anything but 
the most valuable articles. Africa possesses one such 
product — ivory ; and probably there is no other country 
in the woild which has even one single export which 
would stand the charge of some £200 per ton freight to 
the nearest port, and yet yield an enormous profit. Not 
only are the exports limited by this obstacle, which 
strangles all development of natural resources, but the 
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cost of tlio introduction of all material wliioli docs not 
yield an immediate return is likewise almost proklbitive. 
Th.us barter-goods to exchange foi’ ivory, or to advance 
at enhanced values, as part-payment to the men, can he 
a,dvaiitageously imported, and the porters returning 
convey the ivory to the coast. But such plant as 
machinery for cotton, fibre, and oil-pressing, or for work- 
ing minerals ; steamers and boats by which to control 
the lakes and develop the trade along the waterways , 
stores, medicines, tools and material for building, with 
which to achl to the comfort and health of Europeans ; 
ammunition, clothing, and equipment for troops, with 
which to maintain a miniinum police force at the highest 
efficiency, — all these necessities of administration and 
development render no Immediate retrum, a,ud their 
import, therefore, under existing conditions, becomes 
imjooasihle without large capital outlay. 

Not only is the system of human porterage, then, so 
Paihirc of expensive as to a,hsolutely preclude the pos- 
T’orter supply gibility of the successful commercial develop- 
ment of East Africa, but it has other, and hardly less 
serious, drawbacks, (l) The supply of porters wherewith 
to continue the system has pi'actically failed. The great 
numbers of free Wanyamwezi formerly offering them- 
selves for caravan-work at the coast are now locally 
employed in the German sphere, and hence the drain on 
the resources of Zanzibar island by the demand for porters 
m East Africa seriously affects the supply of labour for 
the local industries. The Consul-General reported that 
this drain threatened to depopvdate the island,^ and the 

^ “For many years past tlie island of Zanziliar lias been tlie reonijtmg- 
ground, as well as tlve staiting-pomt, of every Airiean traveller, whether he he 
explorer, botanist, merchant, soldier, freebooter, slave-tradoi, or missionary. 
Hot a caiavan goes into the interior of Africa without a considerable number of 
Zauzibai'i porleis, recruited either by persuasion or by force. From what is 
geneially known of the usual history of African caiavaus and travelleis, it^will 
be readily believed tliafc a very large percentage of these men never return at all. 
The following facts will give some idea as to the extant to which this goes on : 
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result of Ills representations was that a proclamation was 
issued in September 1891 absolutely prohibiting the con- 
tinued enlistment of Zanzibaris for any purpose whatever.^ 
The question as to these men being slaves I will fully 
discuss in the succeeding chapter on Labour (page 479 et 
iseqq. ) This edict, it must be remembered, applies to the 
coast area of British East Africa, which is still included in 
his Highness’s dominions, though leased to the Company. 
Hence the enlistment of porters, either at Zanzibar or on 
the coast, was absolutely prohibited by Government so 
long ago as Sejotember 1891. The position produced 
was, of course, a deadlock. The administration at that 
time existing in Uganda had to be supplied with certain 

On the l&l Jixue (1891) last tlie Imperial British East Afiioa (Jompany alone had 
in different pai ts of the interior of Africa about 800 Zannbnr porters Since 
that date their agents in Zanzibar have collected and sent to them 600 inore 
men from here, and liavo also collected and sent aivay 222 Zanzibaris ns porters 
for Captain Stairs’ caravan, to go east ol Lake Nyasa. The agents of the 
Ohnroh Missioiiaiy Society have collected for mission oar.avans in the last 
two months about 350 Zanzibar porters. Tins alone aocounfs for nearly 1900 
moil in tlio last few months, and takes no account whatever of the fai larger 
numbers wlio have gone up with Arab or Oerinan caravans, or who have been 
oiihated as soldiers m the Gorman spheie Besides all this, the Congo Free 
.State has appiuontly begun to look upon Zanzibar as an luexliaiislible looiiiitmg- 
groimd for coolies, and has carried off many Inuiclieds of men from here to the 
West Coast This being known, it is not surpiismg that a commission has eoinc 
liere even fiom Natal foi the collection of a rpiautity ot coolies for work ui that 
oountiy in fact, it appears that the authorities of the German sphere, the 
English sphere, the Congo Fiee Btate, and Natal, and all the innumerable Arab 
.ind European traders and travellers m the luteiioi of Afiioa, have looked upon 
Zanzibar as a sort of milcli cow, from which to diaw unfailing streams of willing 
or unwilling laboui. To sucli an extent has this been carried on unchecked that 
not only are the plantations in this island suffering severely, but the whole of 
Zanzibar is iii daiigei of being depopulated unless a complete stop he put to the 
system. Moreover, it tends to vitiate our efforts to suppre.ss the slave-tiade, as 
the Arab landowners are put to such straits for lahunr that they are willing, 
not only to give high prices, but also to run coiisidei able risks, m older to 
obtain new slaves ” — Blue-book Afiica, No. 0, 1892, p I. Stanley estimatos 
the number of porters employed annually in the British and Gomicin splieies 
only (exclusive of the other demands named by Sir G Portal) as 240,000 (Post, 
Nov. lOtli, 1892 , and Times, Deo 8th, 1892). 

1 “To all whom it may concern — Notice is hereby given that by a decree of 
his Highness the Sultan, issued this day with the consent and concuirenoe of 
her Britanmo Majesty’s Government, allreciuitment or enlistment of soldiers, 
coolies, or porters for service beyond his Highness’s dominions is and remains 
strictly forbidden ’’—Sept 11th, 1891. (iSigued) 0 H. Portal 
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necessaries. ' Urgent requests for annuunitloii, olotli 
(wherewitli to pay tire men tlieir wages, long overdue), 
medicines, and some absolutely necessary stores for 
Europeans, bad been submitted by me. No means of 
transport otber tlmn bnman porterage w'^as available- 
tire regulations bad to be evaded of absolute necessity. 

I tbirrk that tire mistake lay in rnakiirg tbis most 

KeaaonotfaiUiie excellent aud Valuable proclamation take 
ofPoitarsFdict tire day of its issue. It sbould 

(in my bumble opinion) have been limited to a notification 
that the corrteraplated cbange rvould talce effect, say, orr 
that day year , witb, however, arr immediate and absolute 
proliibitiorr for tire enlistmerrt of Zanzilwris, for any 
country except British East Africa. The Congo Btate 
and Nyasaland have resources of their own, and do not 
deperrd on Zanzrbar, while the Gorniarrs can recruit 
unlimited numbers of poi'ters from the WanyamvveKi 
tribe in their own territory. The insertion, moreover, of 
a clause enacting that any .slaves so enlisted sbould bo 
at liberty to purclrase their freedom, would have been a 
direct blow to slavery, and would have beeii in further- 
ance of the clause of tbe 1st August Proclama,tion, which 
was afterwards cancelled (see p. 187 and App. I, b.) The 
Company aud others would thus have been given time 
to substitute another mode of carriage, instead of being 
compelled either to evade the law or to a,bandon to their 
fate the garrisons in the interior. 

How the difficulty was met I do not know, but cara- 
T, „ , vans continued to proceed up-country as 

Froof of Failnre, i i i i 

heretofore, though it was said that there 
was now ” some difficulty in getting porters.” This I 
maintain was, in a way, legitimate. The Zanzibar 
authorities having issued a proclamation, the stipulations 
of which it was manifestly impossible to enforce at the 
moment, rightly, I suppose, winked at its temporary 
violation. Exactly a year later I came to Mombasa 
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myself. No attempt had been made by the Company 
during this year to adequately cope with the difficulty, 
tbotigb some futile attempts to employ doirkey transport, 
witbout system of any sort, liad, it is true, been set on 
foot. But the Adminffitration of tlie country continued 
to depend upon the porter system, tliougb a year bad 
passed since it was prohibited by Government — for it 
must be remembered that the British Company have 
no inland tribes from which they can recruit porters to 
any large extent,^ and, therefore, that every caravan 
that went into the Interior (being enli.sted at the coast) 
was in direct violation of tins edict. 

Nor was this action limited to the Company The 
Government Eailway Survey had takeir some 250 men 
early in 1892. On my retorn to Mombasa (Sept. 1892) 
I met, near the coast, an enormous caravan of the Com- 
pany’s, just starting for Uganda. With the Company’s 
caravan was a, small party of Herr Wolf’s, correspondent 
of the ‘ Tageblatt,’ Later, I met a large mission caravan, 
going np in detachments with Bishop Tucker and others. 
In spite of the proclainatiou, they had succeeded in 
enlisting some hundreds of men, though the alternative 
was open to them to go up by the German route (as they 
always had hitherto) a,ird utilise Mr Stokes’ Wanyam- 
wezi. Later, the ‘ Times ’ correspondent, and various 
special batches of mail men, went up country. Later 
still, Sh G. Portal himself left for Uganda with some 500 
or GOO Zanzibaris, soldiers, and porters. In his case the 
thing was legitimate, for as the ultimate authority who 
had issued the order, it was open to him, of course, at any 
time to susjiend its operation — ^but no such suspension 
was notified. When Government deputed him to go to 
Uganda in urgent haste, and he found that in the year 

' Exponments with the Wakamba, Wa-Kikuyu, and Wasoga have all practi- 
cally I’e&iilted 111 failure, Some Waiiyika are employed m conjunction with 
Zaiizibaiis, but the supply is precarious and madequ£ite, and these natives aie 
111 many ways imsatisfactoi y as poiteis. 
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and quarter that had elapsed siiice the ]U’oeliuuaiioii ot‘ 
September 1891, the Company had provided no sub- 
stitute for the porter system, he had, of course, no option 
but to put aside the Edict of Government, in the interests 
of Government, and utilise the system he had condemned, 
since no other had been substituted. 

I have entered into this question at some length, since 
Importance I think it of great importance that it should 
of Edict. clearly understood on what basis this sys- 

tem is grounded. It is a matter of radical importance, 
and on it depends the whole future of East Africa. The 
proclamation I have quoted seems sinq^le enough, but I 
doubt if even its originators paused to appreciate its 
real significance. Not only does it revolutionise African 
metbods of transport, thereby compelling alternative 
means of carriage, and, as an integral })art of this new 
system, a real Administration with chains of stafions 
connected by roads or railway, &c., but ifc crushes at one 
blow the eiitii’e trading with the interior of the Arab 


and Swahili (who are solely dependent on the caravan 
system), and thereby annihilates at once the slave-trade 
in East Africa, and temporarily, at least, all trade, legiti- 
mate or otherwise, by the Arabs in the farther interior. 

In, my opinion the prohibition of the Swahili trading 
Effect oil Arab caravau (an inevitable result of the prohibi- 
Ti-adei's. porters) would be the greatest 

boon which could be conferred on Africa. I have ah’eady 
spoken of some of the evils wrought by the Swahili 
caravans. How their lack of foresight and method 
results in their finding themselves only too frequently in 
the heart of Africa with their goods for legitimate trade 
and even for food purchase exhausted, and how they 
are consequently driven to illegitimate methods, of loot- 
ing, or obtaining supplies by force — or else, as in the 
case of the caravan of Ahdrahman, which broke up from 
starvation in Ngaboto — a genei'al craslr and saxive qui 
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pent is tlie result, and armed men disperse to settle 
down wliere tlrey can among tlie natives, and do incal- 
culable liarm to tlie country. I Have described Irow 
tlieir lack of system and mutual rivalry spoils the mar- 
ket, together with their custom of paying Jiougo, fee.— 
how their armed bands disjoerse over the country nom- 
inally to collect ivory — but also to collect slaves ^ by 
purchase, kidnajrping, and even by raids (as in Kitosh), 
and disseminate coast vices and diseases (such as syphilis) 
unkirown in the interior. 

An Edict which should strike at the root of this 
evil (as this does) would therefore be welcomed by 
me as a benefit to Africa — granting it to be practic- 
able and feasible. Not only would it put an end to 
the evils I have described (prominently the slave-trade), 
but it would also prevent the iinpoit of arms and 
other contraband goods, and would restrict the Swahili 
to the main arteries of traffic established by the Admin- 
istration, and to those methods of transpoi’t which he 
could obtain along those main trade routes. More pro- 
bably, indeed, it would result in compelling him to 
settle down and trade under the protection of the 
Administration, instead of roaming through the country 
m command of large armed bands of men, free from all 
restraint. This is the root of the whole evil. In no 
other country are large ai'med forces yearly collected 
“ in the season,” under the eye of the Government, to 
penetrate into the interior of a country nominally under 
British Administration, and free to go whei’e they will, 
and “ trade ” under what conditions of force they please, 
bound by no code of laws, nor even hy nominal restric- 
tions. But as long as the Administration itself continues 
to ignore the Government Proclamation, and fails to 


1 Vide p 195. See also Eailway Survey Eeport, p. 97 and p. 99, for a pre- 
cisely snmlai account of tlie “ peruicious aystema ” employed by these Sivaliili 
caravans, and their modes of procuring slaves. 
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substitute any other means of transport, it cannot, of 
course (and does not), attempt to interfere with its 
infringement by Arab and Swahili traders. 

And liereiii lies a new obligation with Avhich we are 

EJici self-rail- East Africa, At the instance 

tiartictory. Secretary of State, the Consul-General 

and Imperial Goniurissioner at Zanzibar has issued a 
proclamation, distinctly stated to be not merely an 
emanation from the Sultan, but to have the approval 
and authority of her Majesty’s Government. This 
proclamation, if logically and properly carried out, de- 
stroys with one stroke of the pen, so to speak, not only 
all illegitimate trade, but the whole of the legitimate 
trade throughout East Africa, by making illegal the only 
existing and possible means of prosecuting it. We are 
therefore compelled either to enfoi'ce this decree, and 
render it a practical possibility, by substituting a railway 
or other means of transport, for that which we have 
declared illegal, or we must eat onv own Avovds and 
retract the edict. 

I have said that I doubted if the full scope of this 
, proclamation Avas realised at the time it Avas 

Mi&apphed Cy r- i i i i 

eveu Consiiim promulgated. W e nnd that in the desiiatch 
containing it the Consul-General emphasises 
his OAVii responsibility regarding it, and says, " It will 
be the duty of her Majesty’s officers here to see it is 
thoroughly cai'i'icd out ” ; yet, in the very same despatch, 
he goes on to say that it is impossible to check advances 
of money by tire British Indians, because “ almost every 
caravan which leaves for the interior is so supplied.” 
The ‘ Zanzibar Gazette’ of Dec. 28tb, 1892 (the eve of 
Sir G. Portal’s departure for Uganda), in the review 
of the year says that trade has suffered, &c., so as to 
show an evident slackening of work “in the months 
that should have been busiest in the fitting- up of cara- 
vans.” And, further on. Sir G. PorLal's mission is a subject 
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of gratuUitiou because “it wil] encourage caravan traders 
to take goods up into the interior/' viz,, British East 
Africa. These caravans are “ fitted up ” at Zanzibar 
itself, in the Sultan’s dominions, with the approval of 
the authorities, and in direct violation of the Government 
proclamation. 

Or is there one law for the European and another 
for the Swahili 1 Turning to the proclamation we find 
it is not so. “All enlistment” is forbidden, and in the 
despatch quoted, which prompted the edict, native 
traders are especially alluded to, and surely it were 
foolish to suppose that Government would permit the 
Swahdi to fit up his caravan, intended at best for his 
personal profit, but prohibit the fitting-up of caravans 
intended to convey absolute necessaries to Europeans 
engaged in the administration of the interior, or 
missiona.ries proceeding to the scene of their labours ! 
If the necessity for such a proclamation wms pointed 
out to the Ploine Government, it follows as a necessary 
corollary that its enforcemeirt was assumed to be possible 
and advantageous, and “to be the duty of her Majesty’s 
officers here,” and not provided, as so many Africair edicts 
have been, for home consumption only. It is not my 
duty to give an opinion as to whether the time had come 
for so sweeping an edict — I am solely concerned with its 
application to the question in hand, viz., the prohibition 
of porter transport to Arabs and Europeans alike in 
British East Africa, and the questions which that pro- 
hibition brings to us to solve. 

Independently of the proclamation there was another 
obstacle to the employment of coast porters ^ ^ 

It is that a great number of these porters 
are slaves, and their employment gives an Impetus to the 
slave-trade I will deal with this under “ Slave-labour” 
in the next chapter, 

I hope I have demonstrated by these remarks that 
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the porter system is impracticuHe, both od tlie grounds 
of cost and morality — as well as loroluhlted by 
Porter System law in British East Airica, which possesses 
impossible. ti’ibes bejoud the Sultan’s dominions 

from whom an adequate supply of porters can be drawn. 
The few porters necessary for conveyance of such loads 
as would be difficult to transport on baggage animals, 
&c., could not improbably be enlisted from the free 
Wanyamwezi, in return for permission to the Germans 
to enlist Sudanese in British territory. 

Let US then see what substitute can be found for 
imuKidiate humaii porterage, of an immediate and tem- 
Zarabeu— Tail- poTaiy nature, in order to evade the necessity 
giuiyika Roiiin of Government having to repudiate its own 
edict so as to admit of the continuation of the Adminis- 
tration in Uganda. First, the utilisation of the Zambesi- 
Shiro- Tanganyika route has been suggested (see vol. ii. 
p. G09) , The African Lakes Flotilla Com])an.y declare that 
they can deliver goods in Uganda at ,£150 a ton. 1 have 
myself travelled along this route to the north of Nyasa 
on one side, and to the Albert Edward on the other. 
Bulk is broken (as 1 have already said) at least six 
times,’- and there are three land porterages, “ one of 60 
miles over steep gradients, another of over 150 equally 
difficult, and the third of 1 50 or more, through country 
as yet unexplored, and where no porters are available ! 
As a means of permanently developing Uganda, even 
freight of £150 a ton would, of course, be prohibi- 


^ See p 387, and vol. li p, 009. Six breaks occur — even since the Cliindi 
channel of the Zambesi has been iitilisecl— (1) At the Ruo ; (2) At Matopd, 
Upper Shird; (3) SongwO, noith of Nyasa, (4) Eort Abercorn, south of Tan- 
ganyika ; (5) at north of Tanganyika ; (6) at the Victoria (or the Albert Edward 
Lake). 

- (1) Bno to MatQp4, over Shird highlands, 3000 ft. ; (2) Nyasa to Tangan- 
yika, from 1700 ft, over plateau 5000 ft.; (3) north of Tanganyika to either 
Albert Edwaid Lake, through Congo State territory, or to Victoria, through 
German teiiitory I am not aware that the Elotilla Company have steamers or 
boats on either Tanganyika, Victoria, or Alliert Edward Canoes would be 
unoeitain, and piohahly impossible to procure 
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tive. As a temporary expedient, tlie route could be 
utilised, sup]3osing that the Flotilla Company are ■willing 
to renew this o'fFer. I am wholly convinced, ho-wever, 
that they could not land goods in Uganda ibr £150 a 
ton, nor yet for double that sum ; but tlieir profits or 
losses are their affair, so long as they fulfil the contract, 
which I doubt their ability to do, apart from the ques- 
tion of cost. 

The other, and only really feasible, plan is to arrange 
by contract with Independent traders in the oontiacts m 
German sphere — such as the wealthy Arab, Sphure. 
Ali bin Sultan at Tabora, or Mr Stokes — for the con- 
veyance of goods vid German territory to the south of 
the Lake Victoria. To accomplish this thousands of 
Wanyamwezi (free volunteers) are engaged. They sire 
eager for the work, and are the best porters m Africa ; 
they engage to carry a load from the coast to the lake 
for a fixed sum, extremely small in comparison with the 
Zanzibari — hired from the day he leaves the coast till he 
returns. These traders offer to convey loads of 70 lb. to 
the south of the lake for $45 each — add $5 freight thence 
to Uganda, or in round figures 100 Es. per load, which 
gives £200 per ton. A contract at £200 per ton would 
probably find ready acceptance. The Company estimate 
that by their route, under present conditions, the cost of 
goods to Uganda is at least £300 per ton. Thus we 
have an alternative based on a system quite separate 
from that of hiring porters (slave or free) in the Sultan’s 
dominions, and giving at the same time a reduction 
of cost on present methods. This could be adopted 
pending the development of a proper system of transport 
in British East Africa. 

As regards the future method of transport. There is 
no doubt that the only way to develop the Permanent 
agricultural resources of these countries is Eaiiway. 
by making a railway from the coast to the Lake 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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Victoria, for by iio otiier meaiia of ti'an, sport co^ild 
such bulky products as grain, fibre, cotton, &c,, be ex- 
ported profitably. The British (JovernineuL has already 
voted the money for a preliminary survey — that survey 
has now been completed. If our action was not altogether 
jiuerile, and if, in the face of Europe, we are to maintain 
any character for consistency, it must follow that the 
principle of making a railway was accepted by the joass- 
ing of the vote for its survey, and that, if the ongineeriirg 
difficulties should be found not to be greater than had 
been anticipated at the time the vote was passed, rve 
should eventually construct it. Any other view pre- 
1 supposes that the grant was made to examine a project 
1 which we had no conception of undertaking 

The difficulties have been found to ho very coiisidoral)ly 
less than had been expected. In spi to of the 
reaaibiiifcy. distance to the lake is greater 

than was sujjposed (giving, therefore, a greater area of 
country for clevelopment), the estimate is less than was 
expected, and is under 2:|; millionsd Its construction 
has been advocated by statesmen such as Lord Salisbury, 
Mr Goschen, Mr Charahevlaur, Lord Brassey, Mr J. W. 
Lowther, Sir Richard Temple, and many others of the 
first rank. It has also been advocated widely by com- 
mercial men ^ I am here concerned with the railway 
purely in its commercial aspect ; as regards our pledges 
under the Brussels Act, &c., I have spoken elsewhere 
{vide vol, ii. p. 577). In the previous chajDter I have 
endeavoured to give some idea of the products which 
it would convey and the nature of the country it would 
open up. But to attempt to gauge the capacity of a 
country before a railway is made is wholly futile, for, 

Railway Suivey Report, p 29. 

“ Maokay’s opinion carriea some weight with a laige seotioii of Ins ooimtiy- 
maii, as being a practioal and shrewd, iniin He writes " I woiiid not give 
sixpence for all the Company will do in half a oentniy unless they first oonneet 
the lake with the coast by a line ever so rough.” — Life, p. .340 
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as lias been truly said, “ A railway of itself creates a, 
carrying trade,” even in civilised countries. It wilL 
open up tlie country as notliing else will, and tlierel)y ' 
will effectually kill tke slave-trade — not by replacing * 
caravans of slaves in the transport of ivory to tlie coast, | 
but by introducing trade, industry, and development.^ 

If we pause to consider what has been achieved in 
other countries by the introduction of rail- 

. . , 1 , T Otliei Ooiuilneij. 

ways, it were surely premature to condemn 
the project on the grounds that it will not pay. I 
have already instanced the Punjab ; not only have the 
railways of North-West India created vast carrying- 
trades, before undreamt of, hut they have rendered valu- 
able the trade of the adjoining countries — Afghanistan, 
Cashmere, and Belucliistan. More recently Upper 
Burmah has been opened up by railways — a country in 
which I have travelled much. It is a land of continual 
warfare, of most destructive malaria, of iiiterminable 
forests, of lofty raiiges closing connection with the 
natural arteries of communication, yet it is rapidly 
developing by means of railways. But it is needless 
to quote instances . Manitoba is perhaps the most 
striking one. Commercial men who read these chapters 
will have many instances in their minds 

But in such a connection it is hard to limit one’s 
phrases to a monotonous quotation of relative values of 
exports and imports. Imagination leads us back to 
the days when the “ bald-headed Roman,” lately 
alluded to in Parliament, annexed the island of Britain 
• — ^the Uganda of the Roman Empire — separated from 
the central government by leagues on leagues of im- 
passable forest, and lofty mountains, and a belt of sea, 
One pictures his advocacy of the claims of these distant 
isles, fuU of naked and fierce savages, to partake in the 
civilisation of the Empire, and the possibilities of their 

1 Railway Survey Report., p. 100 
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becoming some day a fertile and a civilised land. Could 
that ” bald-headed Roman” walk to-day in the streets of 
London and travel back by train to Rome in forty-eight 
hours, we can imagine that he would grasp what railway 
extension and commercial expansion have done for that 
savage island ! Had he prophesied for Britain a future 
not one-thousandth part so great as that we have 
attained, would he not have met with derision greater 
even than that which “the little-Englanders ” of to-day 
heap upon the dreams of those who prognosticate a 
future for the highlands of Africa 1 

I have endeavoured, in spite of my want of technical 
knowledge, to mdicate some directions in which expan- 
sion may take place ; but the history of the development 
of every coiurtry is full of lessons of how futile is 
calculation without experiment. Minerals may be dis- 
covered, parts of the country may prove ft for Enropean 
colonisation, naturalised products as yet unsuggestod 
may “turn out trumps,” and srrpply the railway with 
freight we had not counted. To take a Dirinor instance : — 
At Busrah in 1876 the first box of dates was shipped us 
an experiment. Last year this export was stated iio 
amount to 20,000 tons. 

This region is beyond all doubt one of the most 
Example of promising in Central Africa ; yet we hesi- 
othei Nations, make a railway to so excellent an 

objective as the central lakes’ waterways, while other 
nations with far less promising fields for development 
do not shirk the expense of railways to extend their 
trade. For my part, I -believe that the time when we 
shall hang back behind the other nations of Europe 
i in our efforts to extend our commerce will be the 
fatal day which will mark our decadence as a nation. 
Germany in her sphere, which is greatly inferior to 
ours, is projecting railways. Dr Kayser stated in the 
Reichstag (Jan. 15th, 1892) that “next year Govern- 
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ment intended to discuss tlie advisability of a railway 
to put an end to tire drawbacks of tire present system 
of caravans ” — drawbacks which, as I have shown, are 
comparatively trivial in the German sphere German 
discussion is usually followed by action, and a company 
has now been formed, and the line from Tanga to 
Korogwe is already in process of construction. This 
is the beginning of the fuller project alluded to by 
Dr Kayser. 

France has for years projected a great trans-Saharan 
railway. The disaster to Colonel Flatters threw back 
the scheme, which has lately been revised, and prelimi- 
nary surveys despatched from Algeria. It will probably 
be carried out at a cost of from ten to twelve millions, 
covering a distance of 2000 miles.^ Meanwhile, in 1887 
a railway was made from Kayes to Bafulabi^ in the 
Upper Senegal.^ Italy has built a considerable portion 
of a railway in her sphere towards Abyssinia, in a most 
difficult country. Belgium has undertaken a railway to 
‘Connect the Upper and Lower Congo, and has lent to 
the Free State £600,000, upon which no interest is 
charged until the shareholders receive 8 per cent., ‘after 
which the interest to the State is limited to 3 per cent. 
Portugal is about to commence a railwa,y from Quilimane 
to the Ruo or South Nyasa. She is building one also 
at Beira, and has completed a great portion of another 
in her West African territory, from Loanda to Ambaca. 

It is in view of this general consensus of opinion 
among the nations of Europe who hold consensus of 
possessions in Africa, that they are worth 
opening up by railways —though I believe their commer- 
cial possibihties to be inferior to British East Africa, — 
that I have said that by holding back we are allowing 
ourselves to be outstripped in the race for commercial 
expansion. Moreover, in the original intimation made 

^ ^ ICeltiej Partition of Africa, p. 290 ^ Iliicl , p. 262. 
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to Germany in 1885, at the time when hIio acquired her 
East Arricaii territory, Lord Granvdlle stated that Great 
Britain wished to reserve to her inlluouce the portion 
which is now Bidtisli East Africa, in order to make a 
railway from the coast to Lake Victoria ; and this 
intimation was continually repeated. It was, indeed, 
the object put forward as their leading motive by the 
founders of the Imperial British East Africa Com]yauy 
when praying for a Loyal Charter. 

Such is the general case for a railway. Consistency 
urges our undertaking' it, now that the 
survey has proved it feasible. Tlie exanijde 
of other nations, and the necessity that we should not be 
behind them in seeking outlets for our ti’ade, prompt us 
in the same direction ; while it is undoubtedly tlie best 
means of developing the country, and the pros])ecLs of its 
paying, at no distant clato, are by no moans discoui'aging. 

One or two minor objections urged agnijist Ihoimtking 
of a rail'way ma'y he noticed here. ( 1 ) That 

Minor Objoalimw. i i i i i 

it must be consti'uctocl by slave Jahour. 
This is altogether preposterous^ (see chap, xviii. pas- 
ffim). _ Incidentally, liow''ever, if the clause of the Sultan’s 
proclamation {vide pp. 187., 277, and 233, &c.) per- 
mitting all slaves to work out their own emancipation 
were re-enacted, the building of a railway would alford 
opportunities for such slaves to earn the necessary 
redemjDtion-money ; or, better still, if we may hope 
that the legal status of slavery is doomed in East 
Africa, no coolie working on the railway would be 
a slave, unless by his own preference. (2) It has 
.been assumed that such hostility would be shown by 
the natives, that the construction of the railway has 
been described almost in the Biblical terms used of the 
rebuilding of the second temple by Ezra, where the work- 

^ The bulk of the laboni js to be procured fiom India, aooordiiig to the 
Hallway Survey Report, p. 74, and on tbie the estimates are based. 
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men had their arms in one hand and their tools in the 
oCher. Such assumptions are wholly ungrounded. The 
large mass of labourers (a proportion of whom would be 
armed) assembled at the scene of the work would be 
sufficient to overawe any predatory or hostile tribes, 
while the hitherto peaceable relations which for the 
most part have existed between the natives and the 
white men, and the iJeaceful completion of the railway 
survey, &c., are a priori evidence that no such l^ostility 
would be shown. (3) It is also assumed that, since the 
natives require iron, the railway would be torn up and 
the metal stolen. Only a complete ignorance of actual 
conditions could dictate such surmises. The sleepers 
"estimated for are all of iron.^ The rails are bolted to 
these (the nut-heads being filed off if necessary), and the 
line thus forms a continuous whole. It would be an 
extremely difficult task for a body of men with crowbars 
and all necessary imjolements to displace such a line. 
For savages with no appliances it would be impossible. 
Moreover, in the early years of the railway, a small 
armed force would be retained to patrol the line on 
trollies, &c, (included in the estimates), to prevent any 
damage — not to the railway, but to the telegraph, which 
would presumably accompany it. 

It is needless to point out again that the whole 
material for a railway would be drawn from impetus to Home 
our industrial centi'es at home — the rails, 
iron sleepers, bolts and fish-plates, iron- work for bridging; 
the timber, zinc roofing, nails, &c. , for station buildings ; 
the tubular iron poles, wire, &c., for telegraphs ; the 
wire, cloth, beads, &c., for payment for labour. That all 
this material would be conveyed in our own ships. That 
openings would be created for European supervising- 
officers, artisans, mechanics, and engineers. That the 
railway, when completed, would convey as its first freight 

^ Suivey Report, p, 4, 
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tlie steamers for tlio lake, built in our Britisb sbipyards, 
and further material for buildings, stores of all descrip- 
tions, goods for barter, &c., and thus emplojanent would 
be given to almost all brairches of industiy. 

My own opinion has always been that only the first 
section of the railway should be undertaken 
One Section only. ^ gygtem of aiumal trans- 

port should be established between its terminus and the 
lake, hrom the coast to the farther boundary of what 
I have called the “ second zone ” there are no great 
difficulties to railway construction ; the low range of 
hills bordering the coast and the Tsavo river-bridge 
being the only obstacles. The estimate to this point — 
the Salt Biver, twenty-three miles beyond the Kibwezi 
(the limit of the zone) — is .€026,000.^ Its length is 
208 miles. The guaranteed inLorosi on this snm would 
be about dJ18,000 per annum. This brings us to the 
foot of the rise, which includes all the “ fcliird zone.” 

The advantages of making a line over this section 
axe ‘.--Ist. Its comparative cheapness. The 
Acviiutagos. length of the line Lo the lake is 657 

miles, and its cost £2,240,000.® A third of this length 
would be 219 miles, but the cost of this first 219 miles 
is less than a third of the whole estimate by over 
£106,000. - 2nd. Its unsuitability to animal transport. 
Fodder is scarce, and, indeed, almost non-existent, 
especially in the hot weather, by the direct route vid 
the Tarn desert and Taita. It is obtainable by making 
a detour to the north vid the Sabakhi (where there is 
no food for men), or by Taveta to the south. Food for 
transport attendants is equally unprocurable, and would 
have to be , carried, thus absorbing a great part of the 
carrying power of the animals. Water, throughout the 

^ Vide Wilson and Felkm, vol. i, x>. 339. 

Blue-Tjoolc Africa, No 4, 1892, J). 141 and p. 146, § 19. 

^ Railway Survey, p.’27. 
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liot weather, is clried up iii the Taru desert — indeed, 
transport animals could only he taken up vid the Sabakhi 
River (though, to my surprise, I found that the only 
serious experiment yet made to take up a caravan of 
donkeys in August 1892 had adopted the Taru route, 
in spite of the absence of both food and water). 
This area is also very trying' both to men and animals 
(especially Europeans) on account of the heat and the 
Sun-fever, &c., incident to the tropics at low levels. A 
disproportionate wastage and consequent expense would 
therefore occur among both. It is, moreover, in this 
zone that the tsetse has been found; but, as I have 
already said (p. 391), it is rai’e, and can be evaded 
by a detour vict Taveta, where Jackson states food and 
water are also abundant. Thus, though transport animals 
can be used pending the construction of the railway, 
this area would be most advantageously bridged by a 
dine. 3i'd. European settlers on the highlands would, by 
means of a railway to the foot of the plateau, be able 
to obtain their supplies and export their produce, and 
to pass over the coast area rapidly, so as to reach the 
more healthy uplands, without having first imbibed into 
their systems the malaria of the plains. Without it 
even settlements of pioneers would find it difficult ,to 
develop their inclustrie,s to any advantage ; with it even 
the experiment of European colonisation could be tried. 

Beyond this area there is no reason at all why animal 
transport should hot succeed well, — at least, Transport System 
that is the opinion I have formed after some K.i.iiw.ay 
experience ; for I saw much of transport methods in 
Afghanistan, and I was a transport officer in the Sudan 
(mules and camels). I had temporary charge of the 
Sepri Division in > India, and more permanently of the 
Lucknow Circle, where some sixty elejohants and a large 
number of camels, mules, bullocks, &c., were under my 
charge. In Burma I had transport charge of the 
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Itii'gesfc mass of animals collected in any one place. 
(Ruby Mine Golmnn), consIsLing of eleplianis, pack- 
bullocks, mules, ponies, and carts. 

To insure tlie success of animal transport, tke present 
^ ^ ^ liap-liazard inetliods must be replaced liy an 
atioptcii. organised system. Wheeled transport being 
Diaiight. most effective and the cbeajiest, 

rough roads should be constructed over such portion 
of the route as may admit of this form of ti’anspoikd 
Oxen should be employed, as being cheaper and more 
easily procured than any other draught animals. African 
(local) oxen -would be well adapted,^ and a few were 
actually trained by the Scottish Industrial Mission, and 
found to answer well for draught. Tt is a pity that the 
experiment was not carried out on a largei' scale. 

There would probably he no groat didiculiy in making 
a cart-road li'oin the suggested terminus of tlio railway 
(Salt River) to the central dcj)oL (at iho ICIdoma, ravijio). 
Across Masailaird there is no olistaclo to whoelocl trans- 
port, for the Malewa and Gilgil Rivers arc i'ordahlo, 
except in Hood, aird the Masai cattle have worn a road 
down their high banks. But while this rough cart-road 
was in course of preparation, the more difficult bits innst 
have such a bridle-path as Avould be practicable for 
baggage animals, connecting the level tracts which offer 
few obstacles. The de23ot at the Eldoma ravine is in 


^ Into the question of the hesfc kind of Uau&port cart it is not necessary to 
enter here. At the present time the Oovermnent of India are offering a reward 
of £2000 for the best model. Meanwhile the Indian ‘ ‘ army transport cart, " 
the South African waggon, or the Indian bullock-gharri would answer the 
requirements. The Germans have ah-eady introduced in their portion of East 
Afiica IT on barrows, or hand-trucks, carrying two men’s loads each, and they 
have proved very siiooessful Mackay also introduced a waggon (Life, p. 302). 
Eoi liis views on this question see p. 439. 

2 Mr Jackson, whose evidence is valuable, writes: “The native cattle, though 
smaller than, the South Afiican oxen, are strong and hardy, and can bo easily 
trained to draught. There is no reason why these animals should not he 
employed to a muoh greater extent than at present, Many Swahili tradeis pro- 
cure them and use them as beasts of bin den.” — Pall Mall Gazette, Eeb 4th, 1893. 
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the centre of the grazing lands, and there being several 
awkward places ahead, pack-animals could he used with 
advantage beyond this point. Some little cutting and 
smoothing (especially at the descent from the Kikuyu 
escarpment to the Kedoung), would be required, but 
there is no reason why a practicable road for rough 
country carts should not be made with very little 
work indeed, and no bridging, from the Salt Kiver to 
the Eldoina ravine (476th mile). A full description of 
the gradients, depths of rivers, heights of hanks, &c., 
can be found in the Railway Survey Report, and I have 
no space to enter upon it here. 

Throughout tlris stretch of country the main difficulties 
to waggons — swampy marshes, loose heavy sand, unforcl- 
able rivers, and narrow, rocky gullies, not admitting 
the j)£>-ssage of a cart — are not met with, nor are there 
any prohibitive gradients. Indeed I can recall no 
part which, even in its present state, is worse than joor- 
tions of the “road” traversed by thousands of carts in 
Afghanistan and Burma. This section would be about 
270 miles in length. Wheeled transport would not, of 
course, be feasible when the rivers are in flood. During 
these months of heavy rain I would advocate the sus- 
pension of all convoys, whether carts or pack-animals. 
-Independently of swollen rivers and heavy ground, the 
sore hacks caused by wet and sodden saddles, and the 
sickness to attendants caused by overwork in assistmg 
their animals in difficult places, loading and unloading 
at rivers, together with the exposure to inclement 
weather, would probably do more to lay up both man 
and beast than three times the work achieved in the 
dry weather. 

Beyond the Eldoma ravine pack-animals could, in 
the first instance, be used, but the road for Baggage animals, 
wheeled transport could be extended gradu- Seotiou. 
ally, after the section already described was in good 
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working’ orclerj so as to replace tlie l)a.ggag'c train. Tke 
bridle-path, necessary for them wonld involve no very 
heavy work. The descent and ascent of the Eldoma 
ravine, some swampy hollows in Kahara,s, the passage of 
the Sio Eiver, and other such obstacles, are impediments 
certainly no greaLer than those that jiresented them- 
selves in Burma, and which were surmounted by a vast 
baggage train, with only a day or two’s hasty road- 
making by a company of sappers. As being a permanent 
transport route, however, it would be worth while 
expending some little energy and work over this road, 
and throwing rough log bridges over some of the sticky 
and treacherous hollows, easing the gradients, cutting 
back the jungle, and removing loose rocks and boulders. 

Baggage donkeys have accomj-ianied almost every 
Ah'ontiy proved caravaii all the way fj'om the coast to Uganda, 
fcRMWo. gome caravans have taken up consider- 

able numbers of them. That they surmoimtod tlio difli- 
culties of the road, even with an enoi’inous porcontage 
of casualties and sore backs, is the most conclusive 
testimony to its practicability. For the road had been 
wholly unprepared, the gear was unspeakably had, the 
saddles being ofteir mere sacks of wet straw, the animals 
were overloaded, the attendants (Swahilis) were men 
who knew nothing whatever of animals, and rough and 
cruel besides, while the animals had no ration given them 
at all, and were generally herded in a zeriha by night, 
being thus prevented even from grazing ; and, finally, 
tthey were driven the whole distance through, a strain 
-which the very best of ti'ansport cannot stand. 

' It is on these points that I will venture to offer a few 
^ , remarks. For success with animal transport 

ImprovecI , , 

Method's. a staging system is essential, that the aiii- 
Stagmg System. i ° u .i i J xU 

mais may have the necessary rest, and those 

that are sick and sore-backed may be relieved before 

-they are beyond cure. The depots might be some -fifty 
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miles apart tlirougliout the sections served by either 
wheeled or pack transport. Intervening camps would 
be made between depots, and it would be the duty of 
the officer in charge of the section to see that adequate 
fodder and water were procurable at these on the arrival 
of a convoy after its day’s march. Hough “lines ” would 
be made at these camps, so that the animals should be 
sheltered, and properly tethered and tended. 

I would recommend that dejiots should be situated at 
the following points : — Salt River (railway terminus), 
Kikuyu, Eldoma ravine, on the banks of the Nzoia, on 
the banks of the Nile,^ and at the Uganda headquarters, 
Tliis gives six depots in a total distance of 558 miles, 
being therefore on an average about 112 miles apart. Of 
each of these a European would be in charge, while at 
the chief and central depot at Eldoma there would be a 
veterinary surgeon and staff' A convoy would change 
its animals (or at least the majority of them) on arrival 
at eacli depot, where sick and sore-backed animals 
would be put aside and treated ; while those which 
were seriously incapacitated would be sent to the central 
depot, to be turned out to graze and recruit. Elitherto, 
there being no stations at which to leave sick animals, 
and no one with technical knowledge to attend to them, 
they have been merely abandoned to the hyenas. The 
expense and criminal waste of such a system is too 
obvious to need comment, and the result is that the 
country is being rapidly denuded of even the little 
transport (Masai donkeys) it did possess. 

It must be admitted, once for all, that animals in 
hard worlc need proper food. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that they can march almost daily for three months 

' Not at the present crossing of Kipon Falls, but higher up on the highlands, 
described by the Times correspondent, in Chagwd, as a region which bore a 
strildiig reaembhiace to the upper paits of Mau and Kikuyu. It presented a 
charming appearance of forest and grass-clad hills.” It is sparsely populated, 
and the writer’s camp was only two miles fiomthe Nile. — Times, Sept 13th, 1893. 
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alj a time (750 odd miles) witK only sucli jn'coariuiis sub- 
sistence a,s tliey may or iu:i-y not be able io 

Food Ilftlioii. . . . y . ' , . 

pick up on tuTival lu ciunp, hcung even 
bended at night fox teiin of byeuas ! Tbo wonder is that 
ibe poor brutes survived as Jong as tliey did. 

Tbe animals on arrival in camp should be allowed to 
graze, and fodder sboulcl be cut tor tbeir night consump- 
tion. Instead of being’ herded like a hock of sheep in a 
hoina, ill which there is barely standing-room, mares 
and stallions being all together, so that one riotous 
animal is sufficient to distiu’h the whole lot for the 
entire night, they should be picketed separately in the 
lines,^ and each animal supplied with its allowance of 
fodder, and its evening feed of grain, Hitherto no grain 
ration has been given, thougli oven tbo Swahilis idlow it 
to their animals. In our Indian wars it lias liocm Jbund 
necessary to allow a fixed scale of grain ration, and it 
may he assumed as an alisoluio certainty that this is 
the least possible. For this grain has geuorully had to 
be carried foi'ward fi’oin the. base on the animids them- 
selves (as in Afghanistan, Burma, &o,), thus enormously 
decreasing the carrying power of the baggage train, and 
consequently adding greatly to the number of animals 
(and attendants) required. This means a terrible addi- 
tion to the impedimenta of air army, extra baggage 
guards, &c,, for the fighting force, and extra work for 
the supply departments. If, in the face of these most 
serious considerations, our practical soldiers in India 
have fixed a certain scale of fodder as indispensable, it 
is ridiculous to supjrose that in Africa, under identical 
or harder conditions, transport animals can be success- 
fully employed on a reduced scale, or indeed on no scale 
at all. 

^ These at the intermediate camps need only consist of a senes of strong pegs 
driYen into the ground at intervals, or a line rope stretched hotween two pegs 
or trees, together with head and heel ropes for tethering. 
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The saddlery and equipment must be fitted to the 
animal and adapted to the work. A rotten gatidiory and 
sack stuffed with mouldy grass, a raw-hide 
leather crupper, and a similar breastband (more calcu- 
lated to gall an animal in ascending or descending steep 
places than a cast-iron girdle), a girth consisting of a 
thong of coir rope or hide, whose effect was about equal 
to that of a nutmeg-grater, such are the benefits con- 
ferred so far on the African donkey under British rule 
wherewith to prove his capacity for transport I This 
is not the place in which to write an essay on trans- 
port methods. Any book on Indian army transport 
will furnish the details of a system which has been 
perfected gradually through a long series of years, 
and by the experience gained in that hardest of schools, 
our “ little wars ” on the Indian frontier, under precisely 
similar conditions to those in Africa. From India can 
be procured, above all, the modern mule pack-saddlc and 
Saunderson’s elephant gear, both of wliich are as near 
perfection as they can be, together v?ith all the other 
simple gear required for “line ’’use or on the march.^ 
Once introduced they can be manufactured in Mombasa, 
or supplied by contract from the Indian arsenals and 
Cawnpore harness factories. 

Finally, it is essential that men with some knowledge 
of animals should be employed. The Swahili ^ ^ 
and all the Bantu races are most singularly 
deficient both in knowledge of animals and in any sym- 
pathy whatever with them. An average porter has no 
more idea how to handle an animal than yon or I have 
of the treatment or domestic routine of the Ichthyo- 
saurus. These duties are essentially those which should 
be performed by the pastoral tribes, the Masai, Somals, 


1 Major Elliott, 9th Bengal Cavaliy, has lately mvented an aiitomatio loading 
gear, which la at present being tested. It should be especially valuable in 
Afiioa, wheie attendants are less skilled in loading than m India. 
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and WaliUina, wlio love annuals, a,nd would probably 
make good attendants, especially for (dranglit) oxen, 
The latter are, however, as yet entirely ignorant of any 
animals, except cattle and Bocks, and the Masai have 
not yet been found sufficiently tractable for employment. 
The Somals are good, and have a knowledge of animals, 
but, except the Aden Somals, who are exjoensive and 
difficult to get, they are a troublesome race to manage, 
and do not stand the climate. The fault of the pastoral 
races is, however, that they are not physically suffi- 
ciently strong to handle the loads if an animal falls, or 
has to be unloaded and reloaded in crossing a stream. 
A batch of Swahilis .should therefore accompany a 
convoy for this purpose. If obtainable, Persians, and 
the northern tribes of India — ^Pathans and Punjabis — 
are unsurpassed as transjiort attendants. 'They are, 
moreover, brave, and wmdd, if armed, form an efficient 
escort. It would, in any case, be of great advantage 
that a small transport e.stahHshmont should bo brought 
frorn India, in order that local attendants inight bo 
taught by them the routine work, and the method,s of 
loading, &o. 

If I have made the outlines of a system clear to my 
reader, I shall have attained my object. Its 
details would demand a volume instead of 
half a chapter. I advocate the construction of a railway 
for' 208 miles over an area especially adapted for it, and 
unadapted to other forms of transport. During its con- 
struction wheeled transport can be used over this section, 
or baggage animals employed vid Taveta, where no 
tsetse is found, or camels along the Sabakhi, where 
fodder suited to them abounds. The second section, I 
think, should be of wheeled transport over roughly pre- 
pared roads. Its length would be 268 miles. The third 
section would at present he served by pack-animals. 
Its length would be 290 miles. I advocate strongly that 
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the Indian scales ol rations, pevcenttige of attendants 
(with their jemarlars and duffadars to supervise), and 
improved gear, should be adojited for the animal trans- 
port. I also insist on the necessity of an adequate 
veterinary establishment. Two veterinary surgeons at 
least would be required, one for the central dejoot, the 
other for tour. They should be assisted by trained 
“Salntries” from India, who can be engaged at small 
cost. 

With rega,rd to the classes of animals best suited to 
East Africa. I do not myself think that the (ji„g3 q, (iinmaLs, 
elephant is of great use as a transport Eiepiiant. 
animal. He is delicate, subject to many diseases, and 
requires two attendants (one of whoan at least must be bred 
to the work), and also demands a great deal of arrange- 
ment as regards fodder.^ In India he has been practi- 
cally found “not worth his keep ” (regarded purely as a 
transport animal), except in certain exceptional districts 
(Assam, &c.). As a necessary part of state ceremonial be 
still remains in requisition. In Burma, however, where 
the paucity of cultivated fodder (sugar-cane, green maize, 
and flour) would render his maintenance otherwise im- 
possible, the abundance of wild fodder is utilised, and 
elephants are hobbled and turned out to feed in the great 
forests during the night, being tracked up and brought 
back by their attendants in the morning. As they con- 
tinually graze on the march as well, this is found nearly 
suflicient, provided they are not too hard worked. A 
similar system would probably be found practicable in 
ceitain localities in Africa, and on these stages the 
elephant might with advantage be used. 

He would be invaluable in carrying through from 

^ Ai elephant’s ration consists of angai-cane, green maize, cllian (green lice), 
&o , and flour. Ihese (except dliau) are procnrahle in abundance in the culti- 
vated districts m Africa. His wild fodder in India is chiefly the baib, &o., -of 
the vaiious Fitus trees. These also are faiily plentiful in Africa, ns also acaoia, 
and many thick and sucouleiit graeses ‘ . , 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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the coast to the lake articles oLhorwiso dillicult to 
convey, such as heavy and awkward sec ti oils of a 
steamer, a piece of artillery, &c. He would also be of 
great use in crossing swaiiip-land and rivers (especially 
in Uganda), and in heavy forest. In such places fodder 
would he procurable. One or two spare elephants accom- 
panying a caravan of other airimals would greatly assist 
them by conveying loads across such difficult places. 
Should it be imperative to send a convoy during the 
rains, it might consist of elephants and porters. Where 
“river-swamps” are frequent (as in Uganda, &c.), he 
would be the only practicable means of transport till 
bridges are made ; and he is not injured by the tsetse. 
Probably, also, his domestication would have a coiisider- 
able moral effect. Ho would, of course, bo invulnerable 
to the Masai and spear-ffghting tribes, and a few sharp- 
shooters mounted on elephants would form a.n oflicicni. 
escort to a cai’avaii. Ho would bo invaluable also in 
moving and transporting heavy thriboi’ (ospocially around 
the lake), in whicJi work ho is almost solely employed 
in Burma, I do not share the views of a recent writer, 
that by using the elephant as a irairsport animal we 
should deal a blow to the slave-trade far more easy and 
efficacious than a railway I Regarding his domestication 
vide chapter xix. 

The camel is the best of transport animals ; he needs 

^ ^ no more supervision than the mule or bullock 

(if so much), and carries twice the amount. 
Hast Africa is, I think, well adapted for the camel. 
Along the Sabakhi (pending the construction of the rail- 
way, or the introduction of wheeled transport) he could 
be used with advantage, and the abundant jhow which 
grows along the river would supply him with a favourite 
fodder. Throughout most of East Africa the acacia 
abounds (especially in Ankoli), and this is the best of 
camel fodder. Indeed, sfe Mr Eloyer says, “grazing 
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witliout acacia is of small advantage to the Arab 
camel.” ^ 

If tire cold on the higlier plateaux be found too great 
for him. Ire could be used in tire stages oir tlie plains and 
irr tire lake districts (Ankoli)." It is esseirtial that tire 
camel should be attended by meir who understand him, 
for he is a delicate arrimal, and is also given to eatiirg 
indiscriminately of buslres which may be poison to him,“ 
The camel is not indigenous to Africa, but has now 
spread over’ the whole of the north of the corrtinerrt as 
far south as Lat. 6°.'‘ 

Of all transport animals the hardiest, arrd therefore, 
on the whole, perhaps the most useful, is the 

, rn 1 7i 1 > 1 1 MMs and Zorna, 

mule, io be worth his keep and super- 
vision, mules should not be less tharr thirteen hands high, 
arrd capable of carrying ] 80 to 200 lb. over rough country. 
Tbis they will do if jOLOvided with a suitable saddle, so 
that the load may ride easily, and sore hacks and con- 
tinual breakdowns be avoided. Of the possibilities of 
using the zebra I have much to say in chapter xix. 

The donkey of Africa is a capital little beast, extremely 

^ Kew BulLetiii, Deo 1892. 

^ Tliei'e IS a lull camel, however (as well as a plain c.nnel), and tins animal is 
used in the rough and stoiiy liills of Afgh.amstan, in the most iigorous cold, I 
liavQ myself seen him oairyiiig 960 lb of moicliandise over siicli country I Siioli 
a beast, if imported, -would ha invaluable in tlie biglilauds of Africa. 

® This is -well recognised by the Somnls, who watch their animals carefully 
when at graze, and do not take them to the iilaces where the tree which is par- 
ticularly fatal to thorn grows, This is confirmed by inference by Mr Jloyer. — 
Kew Bulletin, Deo, 1892 

^ Eor details of the intiodiiotion of the camel into Africa vide chapter xix. 
Gordon inti oduoed this animal into the South Sudan. — Jouiuals, pp, 142, 160, 
&e. ; Camels have been successfully imported in German South-West Africa. 
With a load of 250 lb they tiavel two and a half miles an hour, passing thiougli 
a waterless coimtry for six days They do not become sore-footed in a stony 
country like unshod hoises and oxen,— Globus, Bd. Ixii p 19 ; B. S, Geog Soo, 
Mag , vol ix. p 48. The introduction of the camel into Aiistialia ,is described 
by the Pioneer, Eeb. 26th, 1893, as “ the moat suoGesstul example of aopliniati- 
sation the world has seen . . . The colonial-born exceed their imported parents 
in size .and strength ” The importation of the camel may lead to the immigra- 
tion of his Afghan and Punjabi attendant — as it has done in Austinha — a result 
winch would probably be a benefit to East Africa {vide p, 489). 
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liavdy, siraig'ht-backed, and strong. Ho iDsniilly carries 
Donkey Tony, ])orters’ loads (130 11).), and this, 

ana Biiiiouk. under present condition.^, exce})t for selected 
animals, is, I tliink, rather exc6s.sive for long and con- 
tinuous marches. If properly fed, however, with proper 
gear, and over a prepared road, he i.s quite up to this 
weight. As an adjunct to other transport, donkeys 
(which can he bought from the Masai in considerable 
numbers) would be useful animals, hut their small size, 
and consequently the small load they carry, renders them 
inferior to the mule, since they require almost the same 
supervision, veterinary attendance, &c, I would not re- 
commend the introduction of ponies as trans])ort animals. 
Except the Kabuli Yahoos,” and the Shan ponies 
of Burma, neither of which could be procured, they are 
not a success, being too delicate and tliin-skiinicd, and 
hence liable to galls, &c. The bullock used as a ])ack- 
animal is a tiresome beast, giving endless trouble on tlie 
march, clilhculb to equip, and liable to many diseases. 
His “ patience” is exasperating, for he lacks spirit, and be 
succumbs at every obstacle, refusing to make an eifort 
like tbe mule. He therefore wears out his attendants, 
and is wholly unsuitable over bad roads, As a draught 
animal he is absolutely invaluable. 

Africa can itself supply elephants for domestication 
Soureesof (sse cliap. xix.), but a few Indiair animals 

supply would be required for Khecldab purposes. 

The camel can be imported from Northern Africa or 
Arabia, There is no difficulty in procuring this animal ; 
he may probably also he obtained from the northern areas 
of East Africa itself (Tm-kana, Suk, and South Sudan), 
where he would probably be cheap, and his over-sea 
transport saved. The mule is hard to get, and India 
demands more than the market supplies. It could be 
bred in the establishments on Mau, but this would be 
a matter of time. I maintain, however, the possibility 
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of liis place being taken by the zebra (chap, xix.), and 
of these animals there is an illimitable supply in East 
Africa. The bullock, as I have said, is obtainable in 
Africa, and so is the donkey. Of the latter, the districts 
to the north will supply great numbers. 

By such a system not only would the cost of transport 
be very greatly reduced, but by the estab- collateral advan- 
lishmeiit of such stations and depots, the 
construction of rough I’oads, and the institution of regular 
convoys at stated periods, an organised administration 
worthy of the name would be facilitated throughout the 
country. These stations would work in harmony with 
the general scheme, affording a nucleus alike for colo- 
nies and settlements, for mihtary posts, for heliograiih 
stations, or for trade. 

Some experience of steamers on Nyasa, on the Ira- 
waddy, and on the Zamhesi-Shirb, enables Traiwpoit 
me also to form an idea of the kind of boat 
best suited for the navigation (i) of the lakes ; (2) of 
the Nile waterway. The elaborate statistics I collected 
in connection with the scheme for the control of Nyasa 
[vide chapter vlii.) are also before me. If a railway should 
be constructed aci’oss all or a part of the country between 
the coast and the lake, the conveyance of steamers would, 
of course, he a matter of no difficulty. Any discussion 
of cost of transport is therefore premature. Under 
present circumstances we must calculate at least .£150 to 
£200 per ton fo]' freight of awkward steamer pieces , 
with wheeled transport or elephants and a more complete 
transport system this cost would he greatly reduced. 

When once placed on the lake, the main difficulty 
would be in the fuel supply. On the Albert Lake this 
has been already exhausted by Emin’s steamers, but wood 
will be procurable on the Victoria and Albert-Edward 
for some time to come. With a section of a railway and 
a regular transport system such as I have described, 
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peivoleiim^ could loo conveyed for fuel when the wood 
aupply failed. The steamcv for the Nile .should ho about 
65 ft. long (15 to 20 1‘t. beam), drawing not move than 
2 ft. of water. The .size for the lake.s solely depends 
on the question of transport thither. A competent 
engineer ^ liaa kindly furnished me noth the fullest sta- 
tistics about the aluminium steamers now constructed 
for the Swiss lakes. Their initial cost is about double 
that of an iron or steel vessel, but being one-tliird only 
of the weight, an enormous saving would he effected if 
they were transported othevwi.se than by rail. 

I have endeavoured to show (1) that it would he 
Go^wUij'oi advantageoiTs to ma,ke a railway from the 
coast to the lake, and that there are adequate 
reasons for uudertakiug it; (2) that failing a ra,ilway 
throughout, it is feasible to make one u]) to the infcorio]' 
plateau, and to e.stablish animal transjmrfc hoyoml ; (5) 
that an aniinal transport service could ho Crtbihlishod 
tiu’oughont from the coast to the lake, failing oven thivS 
first section of a railway. Finally, in the ahaonco of any 
transport scheme whatever, it would ho pos,sihle to con- 
tinue our administration of Uganda on economical lines 
by utilising tlie railway projected by Germany. But 
a policy so emasculate and feeble is to be deplored, 
for ill such a case our energy and our enterprise would 
all he diverted into the German sphere, and would go 
to enrich German East Africa. 

1 In ordinary peti oleum-motors up to 00 ii.r. the consumption is, Ihelieve, 
about 1 Ib. per n.r. per hour. Its advantages are (1) economy o£ bulk and 
weight in transport , (2) economy of space on steamer = increase of apace for 
cargo. It IS, however, premature to enter into these calculations. 

^ 0. L. Du Riche Preller, Esq,. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LABOUR SUPPLY IN EAST AERICA. 


Reason foe African laziness — ^Exaggeiated view— My own expeiienoe — 
Qualiiie.9 of the African — Voluntaiy labour in Nyasaland — Wages and 
workers — In East Africa — Market spoilt by Swahilis — OtUer leBtimony — 
The Wagancla— Employment of slave kboiii' — By whom employed — 
Export of slave labour — Eesult on slave-trade — Effeot of euiploynient on 
the slave — Summary of results of slave-labour — Remedies — Provision ior 
family of einployd — Methods of indepiendent travellers — Bkumd of 
lomedies — Oonolusion of African labour — Alternative establishment of 
colonies — British Indians — Well adapted — Class required — Persians— 
West Afi'ioiins — Ohmese 

The commercial Yaliie of East Afiica is largely depen- 
dent on the labour available to develop its Laziness ot the 
products. It has been said that tbe African 
IS inherently lazy, and that he will do no more work 
than he is absolutely compelled to, and will relegate 
even that to his women. This is to some extent true, 
for the fertility of the soil, and the fact that his wants 
are limited solely to his daily food, render it unneces- 
sary for the savage to exert himself, since a bountiful 
nature supplies him with all he needs at a very mini- 
mum expenditure of toil. The population of British 
East Africa (to 6° N. lat.) has been estimated by Mr 
Ravensteiu, an acknowledged authority, at 6i millions, 
or some 14 per square miled Even this population is 
restricted to certain areas. Contrast this with, for in- 

^ Partition of Afiica, page 431. 
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stancOj the population of ManvitiuR, whieli Ripiporis an 
average of 381 inhabitanba to the square niile, and it 
will he seen that there is at present little reason for the 
African of these countries to exert himself, for, so far as 
space and food supply are concerned, he has not felt the 
pressure of the'“ struggde for existence.” 

Yet though there is some truth in the picture, it has, 
iS'casgei'iiLcd I think, becii overdrawn, Carlyle’s writings 
had so extraordinary an effect on his country- 
men, and have been so rvidely read, that his description 
of the emancipated negro, who had no earthly want 
beyond his pumpkin — which pumpkin ripened without 
his efforts, so long as he scratched a hole with his finger 
and inserted the seed — has boon accepted as a sketch 
true to nature, and it was from the methods and habits 
of the West Indian ex-slave that the conception of an 
African’s character has been drawn. I have endeavoured 
to show in chapter vii. tha,t tlie abolition of slavery 
caused only a.ie.'Di'poravtj dislocation of the labour market. 
The sudden change from enforced la.hour to freedom natu- 
rally produced this result,^ which is well summed up in 
the historical reply of the freed slave. A friend remarked 
that since he became a free man be supposed ” Sambo ” 
bad notbing to do but cook bis leg and smoke bis pipe ? 
“ I don’t trouble about that,” he said, “ 1 let the leg 
cock hisself.” In his actions and in his words the newly 
freed slave felt he must emphasise the change. I have 
quoted Lord Brassey’s testimony to prove that this 
teinqoorary dislocation of the labour market has already 
righted itself. “ At the present day,” he says, “ labour 
is not more costly tban when slaves were employed.” 
This goes fa,r to prove that the African is not inherently 
lazy, but that even with temptations to sloth and idle- 
ness (which might prove eqnally or more operative on 
om‘ own masses) he is not an unwilling worker. 

^ Vide Sir G. Portal, Blue-book Africa, No. 6, 1892, page 4, 
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My Expexieiice 


On Lake Nyasa, I carried out suck works as fort- 
building, timber-sawing, earthwork, kc., with 
native lab our with good resid ts. In U gan da 
a really vast amount of work was done by the porters, 
including heavy earthwork, carrying, trimming, and 
placing some 5000 logs, house-building, thatching, and 
field cultivation. In Unyoro, during our six months' 
travel, three stockades were built, involving timber-work 
and earthworks, and five other similar stockades were 
more or less completed for the Sudanese. Prior to my 
expedition to Uganda, seven other small forts had been 
built between the coast and Kikuyu. 'This work, how- 
ever, was ill every instance done by men on a permanent 
engagement, and hence entirely under my orders, and 
bound to work during the regular hours. It is, however, 
valuable, as showing the capacity of the African for 
regular and continued labour. 

So far, therefore, as my personal experience goes, I 
have formed the following estimate : (1) No Quaiitm^of 
kind of men I have ever met with — including 
British soldiers, Afghans, Burmese, and many tribes of 
India — are more amenable to discipline, more ready to 
fall into the prescribed groove willingly and quickly, 
more easy to handle, or require so little compulsion as 
the African. (2) To obtain satisfactory results a great 
deal of system, division of labour, supervision, kc., is 
requhed. (3) On the whole, the African is very quick 
at learning, and those who prove themselves good at 
the superior class of work take a pride in the results, 
and are very amenable to a word of j)raise, blame, or 
sarcasm. 

These results, achieved by men in regular employ, 
and ill some degree disciplined, are apart Luboumi 
from the question of voluntary daily labour. 

The extent, however, to which free labour has been 
employed in the 8hir6 highlands is infinitely more 
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striking than anything 1 have acltluced. I have given 
an illiistraLion of the church at Blani.yre, with (he 
object of showing what can be done in Africa, lb would 
contrast not unfavourably with any church in Mngland. 
Designed by the Rev D. Clement Scott, it was entirely 



Bi.antyre Church (Exterior). 


constructed by free native labour under Eurojoean super- 
vision. It is of burnt brick ; and every single requisite 
for its construction was made on the spot. Mr Moir’s 
house (illustration p. 51) is another example, and so is 
every missionary’s house at Blantyre. Dr Laws on 
Nyasa was not less successful, and his houses and schools 
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were equally well built. Enomious plantations, covering 
from 3500 to 5000 acres of ground, and supporting- 
about ten million coffee plants, besides sugar-cane and 
tobacco, &c , have been made, and tbe constant care and 
tillage required for crops of tbis nature are entirely 
supplied by free native labour. Irrigation, carpentry, 
brickmaking, and many other industries have been 
successfully inaugurated. 

These labourers include men from distant tribes, and 
large contingents even come from the Angoni wmicers niKi 
(Zulus), tbe scourge of the country, who 
were formerly supposed to be unmanageable, and ad- 
dicted only to war and rapine. The ordinary wage is 
from 3s. to 4s. per mensem ; artisans 4s. to 10s. ; women 
and girls, 2s. to 3s. Dr Laws writes that a gang of 
540 came 300 miles for six months’ work, and Buchanan 
mentions that Angoni have come from 300 to 400 miles, 
as also Atonga. They usually stay three or four months, 
and in order not to expend the cloth they earn, they 
bring food with them, and when this is finished, will 
work overtime (Saturdays and Sundays) or at meal- 
times, cutting fuel or grass to sell for food. The ques- 
tion of rations is, however, a difficult one, and probably 
the employers of labour will eventually have to feed the 
labomers. Buchanan says that labour is plentiful, and 
only peace and greater facilities of transport are neces- 
sary to ensure large returns. 

Voluntary native labour has also been emj)loyed on 
the East Coast by the Imperial British East Latoiiv— 
Africa Company, but, so far as I have seen, 
it has not been exceptionally successful in results, owing 
to lack of system and supervision.’- The natives, more- 
over, belong to that laziest and most drunken of tribes, 

1 Fitzgerald -writes enthusiastically in hia report of the prospects of tho free 
lahoiir market (fugitive slaves and Wanyika) on the bordeis of the coast zone, 
but I ooniess, from what httle I saw of this tribe, his anticipations appear to me 
somewhat optimistic, at least m the iramediato fiitiiie. 
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tlie Wanyika (Giriaina)/ the workers arc ku-gely women, 
and tlie incentive, prokaWy, a lailuro of crojis. Tke 
employment of labour on tke planlafciona seems to kave 
been more successful. Very successful results kave also 
been aclaieved witk purely local and voluntary labour 
■among the Walcamba by Mr George "Wilson in road- 
inakmg for tbe Scottisk Industrial Mission. Tke 
Wakamba are, kowever, a lazy and indolent tribe, and I 
look, therefore, on tke really excellent results achieved 
by Mr Wilson rather as an indication of the extra- 
ordinary influence that gentleman has acquired among 
-the natives — who will do for him what they will do for 
no other white man — ^hacked by indomitable energy and 
personed exertion, rather than as a real stanchu'd of the 
capabilities of tke Wakamba from which wo could justly 
draw working conclusions. Tire Gormans aro statod to 
have found no cliE&culty in procuring free la1)our in iho 
development of their plantations in East Africa, though 
they admit that they also used slaves. 

The free labour market is, however, ruined by the 
, , extravagant prices paid by Arabs and 

nabourMavkcl , -i- • i k k , „ 

|Poati3y owaliilis (bidding against each other) lor 
food for their caravans, and hy agents from 
the coast, who come to barter for goats and grain. This 
has recently been borne witness to, emphatically, by 
the ‘Times’ correspondent^ (see pp. 273, 353, 444, &g.). 
The Arab, therefore, has only himself to blame for the 
spoiling of the free labour market in East Africa. 
It is due (1) to the existence of slavery and forced 

, ' He addsi “I wovUd pomt to the Company’s expeiimental plantation at 
Maganni, woidced entirely by Wanyika, as a most satisfactory proof of my 
■belief,” — ^Report, pp. 14, 30. 

^ "■The Swabili traders also ruin every market they go into by the extravagant 
and lidicnlons prices they pay for food. In former times at Nzoi I have given 
as little as one string of small toads per man for a day’s rations. This time 
,tlie natives were asking as many as ten strings for three and a half days’ 
rations, and wanted^ moreover, the most expensive kinds of heads in exchange 
for fowls, eggs, ” &e — Times, Eeh. 23d, 1893 
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labour ; (2) to the incapacity of the Arab as a trader 
or labour master. Many writers have blindly followed a 
lead, and extolled the Arab as a keen and sirccessful 
trader, whom it would be difficult for us to rival or re^ 
place in Africa. I hold with Mackay that the reverse is 
the real truth.^ As a result of his insensate methods 
the lowest grade coolie liire is about 15s. joer mensem, 
I believe, on the coast, as against 3s. and 4s. in Ifyasa- 
land. A porter gets $5 per mensem, with food extra — 
viz., about 16s, per mensem; including supervision his 
cost is about j;i, Is. per mensem, so that porterage is 
times more expensive than in Nyasaland.^ 

Sir Henry Loch, whose varied expeiience gives weight 
to his verdict, spoke hopefully of the 

T 1 if. n Otliev Te&thuoiiy. 

development ot the African labour supply 
in his speech last November (1892) at the London 
Chamber of Commerce banquet.® Mr Kellie, as the 
conclusion arrived at from his perusal of the masses of 
African literature digested in his admirable book, and 
from his personal acquaintance with almost every living 
African traveller, thus sums up the case as regards 
Afiican labour 

“We may banish the unfounded idea that the Afiican native 


^ “Already ill Zanzibar all the tnacle hag pagsed into the haudg of Iiidiang, 
wliioli cleiiionstiateg the inability of the Arab to compote on fair terms ivitli 
other tracleig,” — Life of Maokay, p 441. Fide vol. ii. p, 655. 

“ The price paid for conveyance of a load (40 to 50 lb.) from the Sbiid to 
Blantyie ig 6d — viz , a digtance of 25 niileg, or Ig. to IVIatopd (60 mileg). It 
would, therefore, cost Is 6d. to convey 135 pounds to Blantyie. Two Svahih 
porters would carry this 25 miles for 2J days’ hire, viz., 3s. 6d., the rate heiiig, 
therefore, as Is. 6d. is to 3s 6d., or2-1f, but even this is below the actual com- 
paiison, for the march from the Shud to Blaiityre is equal to double the distance 
on the flat, being up very precipitous lulls. 

“The native has not yet realised the importance of developing the soil 
or the industries beyond what may pi ovule for his daily requirements. This 
no doubt creates a difficulty as regards labour The spread of eduoation and 
the natural instincts of the human mind, and the desire to acquire wealth, by 
which they may obtain what they consider the luxuries of life, will no doubt 
veiy shortly induce the natives to pass into the country more than they do at 
present, and to provide the labour that the farmer lequires ” 
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can never be trained to labour.^ , , . Ibit ve must not expect in 
tliis and other matters to force tliein, ni a gcneratinn or two, up 
to a stage which it lias taken ns 2000 years to reach.” " 

Mr Silva White seems to adopt the same view.®* The 
results that Gessi Pasha achieved iii his province hear 
wdtness to the same thing. 

These remarks apply to the coast and to the savage 
tribes of the interior. The Waganda merit 
WagMifin, &o, ^ pairagraph to themselves. These people 

are extremely clever in artisan work, and very eager to 
learn all handicrafts. Their native manufactures are 
singularly good. As blacksmiths they fashion beauti- 
fully-made spears, &c. A smith, taught by Mackay, 
was one ofthe best native workmen I have ever seen, and 
extremely clever as a gunsmith, He could repair a lock, 
make and temper a delicate spring, and detect a. cause 
of error with marvellous skill ; but it was rogrottahle 
that the only trained workman should be a gunsmith, 
whose talent was equivalent to an annual inq)orb of 
arms ! Their tanning of skins is almost perfection ; they 
render them as soft as a kid glove, without smell, and 
with the gloss of the coat retained. Their pipes and 
howls of earthenware are so beautifully fashioned and 
glazed that people to whom I have shown them had no 
idea they were mere pottery. Their artistic taste is 
shown in the beauty of their headwoi'k, the weaving of 
coloured grasses as “pombe steins,” the finely turned 
ivory bracelets, &g.; their invention in the discovery 
of the method of making soap, &c.; their skill in 
carpentry, by the perfect gun-stocks they will turn out, 
almost equal to a London maker s, and in their house- 
building. These people show great promise as artisans 

Partitioa of Africa, p 454, 

^ IIikI. , p 432. Ho adds : “ Hundreds of South African natives work at 
the diamond and gold mines, and serve in various capacities in the 'British 
Oolouy'of South Africa,” p, 462. 

Development of Afiioa, p. 222, ^ Gessi, p, 365. 
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for building, stetimer work, and the more civilised 
methods of agriculture, &c.^ The Sudanese, too, have 
clever workmen. From old tins they made and soldered 
kettles and cooking-pots ; one man made me a new key 
to a lock, and a sight to a Maxim gun, but he had 
of course been trained. They worked the steamer on 
the Albert Lake entirely themselves, and have skilled 
engineers among them. 

Before leaving the subject of African native labour, it 
is necessary to say a word on the question Bmpioyment of 
of the employment of slave labour by Euro- Labour, 
peans, It must be clearly understood that a contract 
made with a slave-owner for the supply of slaves foi' 
temporary labour is illegal to a European. It was, I 
think, for manipulating slave labour in this way that the 
Consul alluded to by the E,ev H. Waller ® forfeited his 
position. But slaves have been constantly employed by 
Europeans when the contract made was between the 
slave and his hirer, tire money being paid direct to the 
slave. In most cases, if not in all, the slave paid a 
portion, probably the greater portion, to his owner. 
This payment was frequently made quite openly, in the 
presence of the European engaging the slave,® and with, 
of Gouise, the full knowledge of the Consular authori- 
ties. An agent in Zanzibar receiving instructions -to 

^ I will not weaiy my leaclei’ with a liesh batch of quotatioiia to prove the 
skill of the Wagaiida and their adaptability to the higher grades of aitisan 
labour. The books from which I have quoted in the pievious chapter (p. 426j 
will all hear evidence to the truth of my statements By far the most 
exhaustive account of the arts and mauiifactures of these people is contained m a 
little book 1 eceiitly issued as a lepimt fiom the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Ecliiibuigh, vol. xiii., by Dr Eelkin, entitled ' Notes on the 
Wagancla and Waiiyoro Tubes.' Viile also Emm’s Essay on the Trade and 
Commcice of Uganda and Unyoro, Journals, p 111, el neqq 
Heligoland for Zanzibar, p 42. 

^ EideSirJ. Willoughby’s description of hiring porters. “Many of these 
big fellows were led up by tiny Arab boys, who claimed them as slaves, and 
who promptly annexed the half of their wages as soon as they wero paid.” — 
Sport m East Afiioa, p. 24 ; mde also p. 22. Ma]or Bartelott says threo-fourtha 
of the pay is taken, by the ownei.— Life, p. 242. 
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engage porters would very probably at oiiee put biuiselr 
ill communication with Arab owners. And thus, by a, 
paltry subterfuge, slaves ivould be enlisted as free and 
voluntary labour, though the leal state oi‘ the case was 
fully known alike to the British authorities and to the 
employers. In Nyasaland the natives olieriug them- 
selves for hire generally came from great distances, and 
whether they were slaves or freemen was uidcnown. 
If they on their return chose voluntarily to hand over 
part of their earnings to their owners, the employers of 
lahonr held that that was no business of theirs.'^ Of 
late considerable prominence has been given to this 
subject under the term “technical slavery,” more espe- 
cially since Mr Waller told Lord Bosehery" that if 
he desired to know of a well-beaten slave route in Africa 
he would recommend him to the Company’s caravan 
route, since they hired slaves to convey thoir goods 
to Uganda. 

This indictnient is hardly Just, if it should be in (erred 
Bywiiomem- custom was limited to the Oom- 

pioyeu pany. I have never heard it alleged that 

they made contracts with the owners. Such a thing I 
did hear suggested, but the directors would never have 
permitted it. All travellers,® including Burton, Speke, 
&c,, engaged slaves in their caravans as porters. Brom 
the time of the earliest exj)lorer down to the present 
day no obstacle has been placed by the authorities in 
the way of such private individuals employing slaves, 


1 Dr. Laws says that in the engagement of labour m Nyasalaml all were alike 
aooeptecl without regard to their atatua as slaves or freemen. ‘ ‘ Part of their 
pay,” he adds, “may have been, and I believe has often been, given up to the 
master.” Both he and Buchanan state that no oontraot has ever been made 
with owners, the slaves being engaged’without reference to their status 
^ Speech, Anti-Slavery deputation, Oct. 20th, 1892 

* Bartelott, speaking of Stanley’s expedition, says, “Three-fourths of oui 
men are slaves. ” — Life, p 242. The ‘Times’ correspondent to" Uganda says, 
“Nearly all porters are slaves.” — Times, December 27th,'1802. Vide Heli- 
goland, p, 11, from which 1 have taken these two quotations. 
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and it is done by tvavellers of all nationalities alike. 
It lias been done froni blie time of tlieir initiation to tbe 
present day by tlie Imperial Britisb East Africa Com- 
pany, and is ojoenly defended by one of tbeir directors.^ 
It has been done, and is done, as I liave shown, in 
Nyasaland. It lias been constantly done by Missionary 
Societies.^ Government itself lias done the same thing. 
Tbe caravan of the survey pai'ty contained an excep- 
tional number of slaves, and Sir Gerald Portal’s cortege 
must also contain slaves. There has seemed to be some 
palliation of this questionable procedure in the especial 
instance of engaging porters for travel, but Government 
have gone further, and for years and up bo the present 
day slaves are employed to coal our men-of-war at Zan- 
zibar — the very vessels engaged in the suppression of 
the slave-trade ! 

But there is a worse phase of this question than the 
mere local employment of slave labour. The of sinve 
despatch of Sir G. Portal already quoted 
(p. 440) says that the Congo Eree State and Natal have 
carried off from Zanzibar hundreds of men for “willing’ 
or unwilling ” labour. “ This is indorsed by a writer to the 
‘ Times ’ from Zanzibar,^ and a correspondent “ points out 
in the columns of that paper that the German vessel 
employed in transporting them was liable to seizure as 

^ Scotsman, Dec (itli, 1892. 

“ No proof IS necessary of this, but I may note that the lettei of the 
missionary on Tanganyika given m Blue-hook Africa, No, 6, 1892, x’ 6, while 
indorsing my statement of the employment of slave porters by missions, slates 
that the Loiuloii Missionary Society have ceased to engage slaves since 1888. 

“ Blue-book Africa, No. G, 1892, p. 4 

•* “ A German steamer sailed to-day tor tlie Congo with 400 mixed slaves 
and fieoinen reonuted here for the Congo lailway I cannot repeat too 
often that the enforced Congo emigiatioii involves grievous iiijiuy to the real 
interests of Zanzibar, and, as tbe Arabs all acknowledge, increases the demand 
for slaves,” 

® “ Last year one of these heavy shipments of slaves to the Congo took place. 
The transport was a Geniiau vessel, and, shortly after leai iiig Zanzibar, she was 
overhauled by a Butish oruiser employed m stopping the slave-trade The 
slaves were questioned, and although the large majority said that they weie 

VOL. I. 2 H 
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a slaver ! Similai’ evidence is given by a, luissiunary on 
Tanganyika/ 

Tire result oC this system of emi-iloyment of slave 
lie&iiit on Slave- is direct incentive to the slave- 

Traae. trade. This is stated clearly by iSir G. 

Portal in the despatch quoted." It is indorsed by 
the Zanzibar correspondent just cited, and nuiny other 
authorities. Mr Waller points out that not only does 
the Arab procure new slaves to cultivate his planta- 
tions,^ &c , in place of those he hires out, but the money 
received in advance by the slave enables his master to 
purchase two new slaves ! 

As regards the result to the slave individually. In 
Result to tiio second case (over-sea export to Congo, 

&c.), one would like to know how many of 
them ever came back ; what became of thoiv wives anti 
families, and whether it is true that many, if not all, 
when the time of their agToement expired, doinanded to 
be taken hack as promised, and were rolused— fo)' such 
is the rumour afloat — and what has become of them. 
But as regards the slave employed as a porter, I think 
that employment m a British caravan should bo a dis- 
tinct good to the individual. He is treated in every 
way as a freeman ; and if the caravan leader is wortliy 

taken aw.ay of tliou own free will, SiOiue hUlcil oUieiwiac, , , Had ho (the 

Cciptam) taken the tvanspoi't as she was, she would have been as much a lawful 
prize ns any of the slave dhows whioh our cruisers are taking iiiid destroying 
almost daily in tlie Siiine watois ” 

' Blue-book Afiioa, No. 0, 1892, p. 6. 

- “ Moieovei, the system tends to vitiate oiu elicits to suppi ess the slave- 
trade, as the Arab landowiieis are put to such straits for labour that they are 
willing not only to give high prices, but also to luii considerable risks in order 
to obtain new slaves ” 

® Heligoland, p 11.— It is a notable tiling that so long as Zanzibar was 
under an independent Sultan we could find no invective strong euougb to 
condemn tlio oinployineiit of slaves by the Arabs on their clove plantations 
Now that it is a British Protectorate, and on the yield of the clove estates 
depends the financial prosperity of the (loveriiment, theie is a somewhat 
diileient tone, amounting in the last despatch from Zanzibar to something like 
a half-lieaited apology for the necessity ! Vide. Blue-book Africa, No, (1, 1893, 
p, 3, hues 23-27. 
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the nation be belongs to, tbe natives under bim, wbetber 
slave or free, 'vvill have learnt many useful lessons before 
they return to tbe coast. Oiir hatred of slavery will 
have been evident to them, and they will understand 
for tbe first time their inborn right to be fi'ee. Perhaps 
they will have met a slave caravan, and have joined in 
tbe attack upon it, and tbe elfoj't to free tbe slaves. 
They will have picked up something of tbe feeling (for 
these people take their cue, like simple children, from 
tbe spirit of their leaders) that slaving is a mean and 
illicit trade, to be ashamed of. This is tbe exact reverse 
of tbe spirit and teaching of tbe Arab. 

I have known a Swahili, whom I left in charge of a 
small station, risk bis own and bis men’s lives, without 
orders, to free a womair whom he bad heard of as having 
been bought by some slave-trading Swahilis at a con- 
siderable distance off This proves how comjfietely ho 
wa,s imbued with our own views of slavery, and thus it is 
that tliese men become ready at any moment to attack 
and fight against Slavers. Porters in a British caravan 
would probably return wdth different views regarding 
slavery from those with which they left the coast. 
They saw onr action in Uganda, in the many steps 
that were taken to prevent slave-trade and to free 
slaves. They saw the same thing in Unyoro with 
regard to captives, and our attitude towards the 
Manyuema raiders, and Kabarega. Tbe interpreter would 
explain over the camp-fire the terms of the treaty with 
Mwanga and with the Mohammedans abolishing slave- 
trading — for they are terrible fellows to gossip together, 
and I have often been surprised at the extent and accu- 
racy of their knowledge of our actions. Moreover, they 
see that in the caravan the status of slavery is absolutely 
ignored. A porter is promoted to askari or headman, 
a private to coiporal or sergeant, solely on his merits, 
whether he be slave or free. But apart from tbe moral 
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improvement to tlie slave, there is a materinl aclviuitag'c 
to him in some cases by remainiug a slave, Tor ii' lie has 
a kind master he can leave his wife and family in his 
charge while he is away in the iiitei ior. 

I have shown that the system of employing slave 


Siimiiiary of Ee- 
siilts ot Slave 
Lalioui 


labour is a direct incentive to the slave- 
trade, for, while depleting the labour market, 
it furnishes the slave-owner with the means 


to acquire new slaves. That to the slave himself, how- 
ever, it is not without its benefits. Lastly, that there 
is an inconsistency in our energetic efforts to suppress 
slavery in all forms while we ourselves employ slave 
labour. This is obvious to the Arabs, and porhajis most 
obvious where slaves originally captured in a country 
are taken back to it in a state of slavery in a British 
caravaii' — as in Nyasaland. 

The remedy for tins anomalous state of things is t^^vo- 

Jiamuii' First, the abolition of the legal status 

of slavery {vide p 180), in which case every 
man presenting himself for hire would he either a free 
man or a voluntary slave, and therefore no slave would 
be under any necessity to give any portion of his earn- 
ings to his master unless he received an equivalent 
advantage in the maintenance of a family, &c. , in which 
case it would be a justifiable payment. If this bene- 
ficial reform be not instituted, the re-enactment of the 
cancelled clause of the Edict of Aug. 1st, 1890, by which 
any slave had the I’ight to purchase his freedom, would 
render the employment of slave labour commendable — 
provided only that no slave should be allowed to take 
service unless he had first declared his intention of 
purchasing his freedom. 

In the second place, to secure to the slave the 
benefits of such action provision must be made by the 
Administration for the maintenance of the families of 
men absent in their employ in the interior. This is 
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very easily done. The man, when engaged, assigns a 
poi'tion of his pay for the support of his family, and the 
representative he names comes for the allowance monthly ; 
in the event of the man’s death the balance due to him 
is paid to his family. Such methods have been long in 
use in India. If a man should be located up-counfey, 
his wife can be encoura,ged and assisted to join him. I 
adopted these methods in Afilca, so far as I was able, 
and my men all knew that if they asked me for any such 
arrangement I would do my utmost to see that it was 
done. Even under the present system, if a fair assign- 
ment is made to the family from the pay of a married man, 
and if clotli is liberally issued up-country for clothing and 
shelter, and the purchasie of small additions to the bare 
ration, but little is left on return to the coast for the 
owner to seize, or for squandering in a drunken debauch. 

Such methods are feasible to an Administration, and 
were adopted by the I. B. E. A. Company, but how 
can they be practised by the independent traveller 
or sportsman ^ The agent in Zanzibar could disburse 
such family remittances, but I should like to know how 
many travellers or commanders of exploring expeditions. 
See,, have ever made such arrangements, or given a 
thought to the women and families of their men, left 
behind for two and three years at a time The grand 
aim of African travel has been to discover new lakes or 
mountains, and to call them after the names of those in 
high places ! — to find new anteloiies, new birds, or new 
bugs, and to christen them Jonesii, Smithii, or Brownii, 
and so make their proud discoverer immortal to the 
ages — the sole and only originator of a brand-new 
cockchafer ! Happy was the man who could find a new 
lake, a new mountain, or a new chimpanzee ! To do it 
he might have sacrificed many lives, and gone through 
some discomfort himself; hut what do we here in Eng- 
land know of the details of African tinvel ? 
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Perliaps it leaks out that iua,ny fell by Iko way, to 
the lioiTor of some good folk; Liii still men call him 
Great, that he should have accomplished his end, in 
spite of all, and handled men like ninepins, Did he not 
risk his own life too ? Probably he did. Plow many of 
our bi'ave oflicer,s lu Burma at the present moment are 
daily doing as nruch and more in the execution of their 
duty, and are unknown ? But there are no new lakes in 
Burma. Did it ever occur to any one to ask what provi- 
sion was made for the families before starting '^—whether 
dates of all deaths were recoi'ded, and the account, s made 
up on return, and the money paid to the relatives 1 — 
whether, if a man were missing, such search was made 
as there would be if he had been a European, or whethei’ 
he was merely chalked oil* as a “deserter”? — whethor 
any cloth vra.s i,ssned for tenting and clotliing to the 
naked porters when crossing tlio high hills and ])latc'aux 
in the intense cold ?— for how many days out of tlm total 
march the men liad the full food they wore entilled to ? — 
how many men were abandoned to the care of" hosjiitnble 
natives,” to be sold as slaves on the lirsi ()])[)ortmuty ? — 
whether rearguards were instituted to bring on the sick 
and feeble 1 — bow often food was taken by violence from 

the natives? — whether But 1 have said enough. 

We who have travelled in Africa and kmio what all this 
means — what constant hourly thought it involves — is 
there one of us who can look hack with nothing to regret 
I am not writing of any particular expedition. I would 
it were so. I have many instances in my mind. But I 
have digressed. 

I have said that the remedy for this unworthy employ- 
msuiiii of ment of slave labour, which directly encdiir- 
Eemedie?, slave-ti'ade, is twofold — first, in 

making freedom optional to the slave by abolishing its 
recognition by law, or, at least, allowing him to work out 
his own freedom ; second, in giving him the advantage of 
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an Admin istratioPj so tliat lie can provide for liis family 
Avlien away witliout being forced to remain a slave in 
order that his owner may look alter his family. The 
remarks I have made on the evils inlierent in the system 
of allowing tiavellers to engage porters independently of 
the Administration, of course apiilies with tenfold more 
emphasis to the Swahili or Arab traveller or trader. 
It is an essential, in my view, that all such self- organised 
expeditions should be registered on tlie books of the 
local executive, provision made for families, and deaths 
accounted for. Under such a system side men could 
be left at u23-eountry stations, and indorsements to that 
effect and of deaths, (fee., would be entered on the 
expedition muster-roll by local officers of government. 

With the example in Nyasaland before us, and the 
other evidence I liave given, we cannot he cnnuiuMon 
justified in assuming that the African free- 
labour market will be a poor one, or that the sujiply will 
not keep pace with the development of the country 
Slave labour is to he condemned, and it is incongruons 
and unworthy that tho British nation should be em- 
ployers of slave labour, and that too in' a manner which 
directly encourages the slave-trade, which we spend 
large sums of money to suppress, and loudly condemn in 
Europe. Permissive freedom would he of great value in 
rectifying this, and would ]probahly lead to no sudden 
block in the labour supply. Total abolition has had 
that effect, but actual experience has proved that the 
depletion of the labour market was a temporary and not 
a permanent result of emancipation. 

If, however, we accept the position that we go bo 
Africa not merely for the g-ood of the African, 

n •('IT' Alteiimtive — 

but tor our own, it follows that, it the lazi- Estabiisiimuni 
ness of the natives shotild make it impossible 
for us to reap our advantage, we must find means to do 
it ill Shiite of them. 1 have shown that in East Africa 
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tlie population is restricted to certain iireas, mainly 
tlirorrgh tribal wars and Masai raids. Tliere are, tlrere- 
fore, large tracts of equally fertile country available lor 
colonisation, without dispossessing or in any way incom- 
moding the natives. Such colonies might consist of 
Africans — freed slaves, or the Sudanese from Equatoria, — 
who would furnish labour. They might also consist of 
Asiatic immigrants. From what I have already said it 
will, I think, be needless to discuss or prove the suita- 
bility of these lands for such settlers. 

From the overcrowded provinces of India especially, 

colonists might be drawn, and this wonld 
I iitisii iticiiaiis digi^x-icts. From 

them we could draw labourers, both artisans and coolies, 
while they might also afford a recruiting ground lor 
soldiers and police. The rvants, moreover, of theso more 
civilised settlers would, as I have said, very greatly add 
to the imports, and the products of their iiuhisLry to the 
exports of the country, thus giving a great imjjctus to 
trade. The African, too, is extrem ely imitative, d’l i e pre- 
sence in his midst of a fully clothed people would he to 
him an example of decency whichhe would speedilyimibate. 
Hia wants would become identical with theirs, and thus, 
while his status was improved, and a new encouragement 
given to trade, he would be compelled to exert himself 
and to labour in order to supply those wants. Moreover, 
the methods of agriculture, the simple implements of the 
Indian ryot, the use of the bullock, the sinking of wolls, 
the system of irrigation and of manuring the soil, &c. &c., 
wonld soon he imitated by the African, and the produce 
of his land would thus be vastly multiplied. As the 
population increased, both by the introduction of these 
aliens and by the cessation of war, famine, small-pox, 
and the slave-trade — a result which would follow on a 
settled government — the African would be compelled to 
work for his living, not, as heretofore, by the compulsion 
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of alave laliour, but in oi’der to provide himself with the 
requirements of his increasing necessities and improved 
status, and by that law of competition Avhich compels 
the indolent to labour. 

Tt is not as imported coolie labour ^ that I advocate the 
introduction of the Indian, but as a colonist Indians weii 
and settler, under the Indian Emigration 
Act, which should be extended to include Africa. British 
Indians have been established probablj^ for centuries on 
the coast of Africa In spite of the fact that the Kajahs 
of Gutch (from which district most of these people came) 
forbade the emigration of women, they have established 
themselves, and become thoroughly naturalised in the 
country, so that ]uany I met could hardly speak their 
ov'u language, They are well adapted to the country, 
and like it, and have managed to get almost the entire 
trade of the coast into their own hands. So far they 
have not attempted to penetrate the interior, except a 
short distance up the Kwakwa, near Qnilimane. 

Though our colonies might consist of a small propor- 
tion of these Guieratis, who are keen traders, 

o ' Cififts vcniin'ctl. 

the races who would be more adapted to our 
purpose would be the Afghans and the hardy tribes of 
Northern India, who already are finding their way to 
j Australia (see p. 4G7). No great percentage of Pathaus, 

I Punjabis, Sikhs, and Ghoorkhas could be counted 
; upon, for India herself cannot afford to part with many 
' of these, on whom she relies for the defence of her fron- 
tier, and who form the backbone of her best regiments. 
Still, the mere handful required to establish a few 
experimental villages might well be spared by England’s 

^ Fitzgerald, in suppoi t of Asiatic coolie labonr in Africa, says that “ even 
places so far distant from India ns the West Indies ai e enabled to thoroughly 
depend upon then foi eign laboni, . . . and Mauritius can he pointed to as a case 
m point” (' F 0. Miacel Series,’ 266, 1892) It may also be noted that there 
IS a large impoit of Indian labour both to tlio Cape and to Natal. Mr Addison 
also brought ryots from Oude to tend his opium plantation at Mopea 
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greatest tropical dependency to lier youngest sister 
among tlie possesaioiis of tlie Britisli Empire Tliese 
nortliern tribes would be especially adapted to tlie higb- 
lands and central plateau, wliose climate would suit them, 
while the Madrassee, and the natives of Oude, and other 
agricultural tribes would perhaps do better at a lower 
elevation. The old Indian system of giving jugtrs, or 
tracts of land, to veteran soldiers could well be applied 
here, as recently in Burma. A few of these emeriti 
established in Africa under the conditions of the jagir- 
c?ar— viz., that he shoidd maintain peace in his district, 
(fee, — would 1)6 invaluable in settling the country, and 
from their sons and retainers the best of subojxli- 
nate officers could be got for the police of the 
coiurtry. 

Persians would also form excellent material for col- 
onists, being good agriculturists, with a 

Perijiiuis ^ ® ® ” . 

knowledge of animalH, and ^vitlull bravii 
men, who would make good soldiers. 

The introduction of a few of the educated natives of 
West Africa from our colonies in yiori’a 
Leone, &c., would be of gi’eat advantage in 
the all-necessary task of the supervision of native labour, 
as well as in subordinate administrative posts. They 
have been found eminently serviceable in the Niger Pro- 
tectorate, and, if carefully selected, would, together w^'ith 
educated natives of India, he most suitable for the 
charge of small stations and expeihnental farms, &c., 
and for office work. Being unaffected by the climate, 
much cheaper than Europeans, and in closer touch with 
the daily life of the natives than it is possible for a 
white man to be, they would form an admirable connect- 
ing link (under the close supervision of British officers), 
their status being nearly on a par witli the natives, 
while their interests are entirely dependent on the 
Europeans. As they would establish themselves per- 
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inajiently, witli Llieii' families, in tlie country, they woTilcl 
have a personal interest in it 

In spite of the views of Gordon, of Schweinfurth, and 
of Emin Pasha, ^ and in spite of the actual 
experiment now being conducted with Chi- 
nese labour on the Congo, the ‘‘ heathen Chinee ” does 
not recommend himself to me. (1.) There are the well- 
known objections as regards his habits, Ins morals, and 
his opium, &c. (2.) Though an admirable labourer for a 

given period, he has not proved himself a good colonist ; 
nor will Chinese immcn emigrate in any numbers. The 
colonies I would advocate would, as I have already said, 
be object-lessons to the African savage of a status supe- 
rior to his own, from which he should learn the simple 
arts of agriculture, dre.ys, &c. Most people would seem 
to concui' ill the view so strongly insisted upon in 
Australia, that Chinese colonies, even if they could be 
formed, are not to be recommended as object-lessons, 
save in the matter of industry. (3.) In the Britisli 
sphere, the colonists would have to deal with British 
officers, and the difficulties of the Chinese language 
would he insuperable, while Hindustani and Persian are 
extremely simple languages, easily acquired. (4.) By 
the introduction of Chinese we should gratuitously 
abandon the advantage which, 1 think, should accrue to 
our Asiatic possessions by the opening up of so splendid 
a field for emigration. 

^ Emm’s Joiiiiials, p. 117. Vide also Wilson and Felkm, App vol. i. p. 312. 
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Changes effected in countries by donie.slicaUou of new aiiimiilw — Authorities 
for the assertioa that African elephant was foimerly iloinesticated— 
Similarly in modern times — Young elephants nHele,ss — Asiatic species 
as tamors — Caniparhson with African — Natnro of tu.slcs — Asiatic cap- 
able of living in Africa — MoLlnxls of taining — Khoddah opei idioms — 
Catching solitary bulk — PitfallH — Noosing — lluvniese lihc'ddulin- - 
Elephant’s foot — Tiishs — Length of life — DestrucLiDii of olcjihant — 
Mode of preveiitiiig— Dangcrofelo])hant-huidii)g— luoidoulon Soniliki 
— Methods of liuiiLiiig— The zebra — Coloiuiiig a pvnlection--E.s.oiniil 
from plague in East Africa, not on Nya.m — Zebra-mule, s— Doniostica- 
tioii— Methods for — Value of, for tvansjiovt— Varums speeios. 

From the time when, as a young subaltei'n in India, I 
spent every available day’s leave in the jungles after 
tiger, hear, and deer , or galloped after the wild boar 
for “first sj)ear” on an indifferent old screw, — tbe ])ur- 
suit of big game has been a jiassion of my life Tliose 
who have met and killed nio.st of the dangerous game, 
such as elephants, rhinoceros, buffalo, lion, tiger, wild 
boar, leopard, and bear, cannot of course but have 
passed through some exciting scenes, I have not, how- 
ever, left myself sufficient space to indulge in hunting 
reminiscences, and just now the reading and the listen- 
ing world is being regaled with lion and elephant stories 
by a far mightier hunter than I, in the ])erson of Mr 
Selous. To him, then, I will leave tbe description of 
“ hair-breadth ’scapes,” and confine myself for the most 
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part to a few notes on particular animals, wliich I Iiope 
may be useful as well a,s interesting. 

Foremost among the beasts of Africa stands the 
elephant. I have already alluded to his destruction by 
native hunter, s, and sugge.sted jilaiiiS foi' his preseiva- 
tion, and have given my e,stimate of hi,s v.alue as a 
transport animal. A word here as to the possibility of 
his domestication, and the various processes by which 
this may be achieved. 

It is interesting to note the great change which may 
he effected in a country by the introduction or domesti- 
cation of a single animal. The impoitation of the horse 
into Mexico and the New World by the Spaniards will 
suggest itself as a case in point; or the domestication 
of the pig, which is said to have put an end to caunibah 
i.sm in the South Pacific Islands ; or, again, the suc- 
cessful introduction of the camel into Australia. But 
perhaps the most remarkable instance, ol“ tlie revolution 
of the conditions of social life resulting from tbe intro- 
duction of a dorne.stic animal, is to be found in the case 
of tbe camel in North Africa. We are accustomed to 
think of the Bedouin and hi,s camel as insejiarable, and 
to suppose that their connection dated from prehistoric 
times. Yet, hi all pi'ohability, the camel was not bred 
ill Africa until shortly after the time of Mahomet, a.d. 
640, and possibly was not domesticated there until even 
later The learned researches of Bitter^ establi,sh this 
fact on indisputable evidence. 

Not only has the social life of the desert tribes been 
revolutionised by the domestication of the camel,^ but, ^ 
as shown by Mr Floyer, in his admirable paper on the 
“ Disappeai'ance of Desert Plants in the Sudan,” ^ it is 

1 Erclkunde von Asien 

2 They ai"e even dependent on him for theu’ fuel and their soap, for hoth 
of which camel-dung is u-sed. With the latter clothes are said to be washed 
Bxtiemely while by the Somals. 

3 Kew Bulletin, Dec 1892 
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even probable tliat tl\e face of t.ho coiiuti'y laus under- 
gone a complete cbange, resulting from tbe iuirncluctiou 
of tbe camel and bis Arab attendant. Large areas bavo 
been deforested, and tbe game Ibrced ti) leave tbe divS- 
tricts they once frequented, by tbe griming ol‘ tbe one 
and the axe of tbe other, and it is not impossible that 
tbe disappearance of tbe trees may have lessened the 
ranrfall, and led to tbe desiccation of these districts. 
If such vast changes have followed the introduction of 
one animal into North Africa, may we not hope that by 
tbe domestication of tbe elephant, tbe ciunel, tbe zebra, 
and tbe horse, for transport and rajiid communication, 
&c., ar\d of tbe bullock and buffido for purposes of agri- 
culture, a new era may be opened up for Kast Al'rica 

Since 1 first went to Africa T have strongly advocated 
tbe taming of tbe Africiui ele])baut.'' 1 sbii-ed recently 
that the African elephant bad been tamed by ilie ( br- 
tbaginiaus in ancient times, iind ibis was conti'ovorLed 
by Count Povoleri, F.Z.S ,- who says tlud- Ilaiinibiil’s 
elephants were undoubtedly of ilio Indian s[)ecu\s. Tlie 
evidence, however, seems to point tbe otlun' wa^L Dr 
Livingstone,® Mr Floyer,'^ tbe Ilev, J. G. Wood,® and 

1 Vide paper read before British Association, Sopt 1880 (U (1 S, Proceed- 
ings, Nov. 1889, p. G90), &o. 

- Letter to ‘ Times,’ Dec. 3d, 1892 

“ In two medals (depicting elephants) the size of the ears will be at 
once noted as those of the true African elephant. One of the coias is of 
Faustina Senior (a d. 141), the other of Septimus Severus (a d. 197), 
Afiicaii elephants were even more docile than the A.siatic, and wore 
taught various feats, as walking on lopos, dancing, &c ” — ALssiouary 
Travels, p .'iQS 

‘‘ “To possess elephants was a ruling pas.siou with Euergelo.s, Since 
Alexander the Great showed their value in war, . . . Egyptian riileis 
spared no pains to procure these mammoth.s from their own iiiouiitains.” — 
Floy er in Gcog Journal, vol. i ji 411. 

" He quotes from Book I. Maccabees, “ Wheiofore he entered into Egypt 
with a great multitude, with chariots, and elephants, and horsemen ” — 
Bible Animals A writer in tbe ‘Times’ mentions that lioeren in hi.s 
‘Histoiical Eesearclies,’ while constantly referring to Diodorus, Appian, 
and Polybius, expresses the opinion that Africa supplied them with these 
animals. 
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othei'.s, ajjpeai' to kokl that tlie Africaii ' elephant was 
domesticated in ancient times. 

The denial of the domestication of the African elephant 
ajrparently rests on the assumption tlrat this animal was 
not found north of the Sahara. This, as a writer in the 
‘ Standard ’ ^ points out, is untrue. Elephants’ bones 
have been disinterred in Algeria, Hanno speaks of herds 
of elejrhants seen on the coast of Morocco in his voyage 
in B.o. 470. Pliny, in a.d. 27, speaks of elephants 
around the town of Rabat. The case for the domestica- 
tion of the African elephant in ancient times is so 
admirably summed up in a letter to me from Mr C P. 
Ilbert, that with his permission I quote it : — 

“ There is a hook calleil ‘ Histoire nnlitairc des cdephants,’ by 
the Chevalier T. Arinandi (Pans, 1843), who appears to have ex- 
liausied pretty nearly all the available sources ol iiiiormatioii on 
the use of the elephant ni ancient warfare. 

“The Greeks and Tloiuans were well acquainted with both 
kinds of elephant, and with the physical dilfcreiices between them. 
Alexander learnt the use of the Indian elephant in his Indian 
campaign, and handed on the tradition to his lieutenants and 
successors But the first of tlie Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, finding 
hniiself cut ol'f from his Indian supply, deterniined to use the 
African kind, and for the purpose organised extensive elepliant- 
liuiits oil the west coast of the lower part of the Pmcl Sea, and 
thence inwards. When the Eomaiis took over Egypt, they kept 
up some of these .stations In B.o. 317 there was a famous battle 
at a place called Eaphia in Ealcstiiie, between Seloucus, king of 
Syria, and Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in which tlie former used 
Indian and the latter African elephants The result showed 
the decisive superiority of the Indian over the African kind, 
There can, however, I think, he hut little doubt that it was 
the African kind that was used by the Oartliagmiaiis 

“ There is abundant, and I think quite trustworthy evidence, 
from Herodotus downwards, of the existence of wild elephants 
111 Northern Africa, north of the Atlas range, in what is now 
Algeria and Morocco. The very large number of elephants ein- 


1 Standard, Dec CtL, 1892 
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ployed by the Oarthagiiiians, and the rapidity with whieh good 
supplies were obtained, and the aecomits ol their el epliaut-1 uniting 
expeditions, show almost conclusively that it was the indigenous 
elcpohant ol North Africa that they used. Hannibal took thirty- 
seven of these from Spain across the llhone, and some of them 
accompanied him across the Alps into Italy and fought at the 
battle of Trebbia. The latest date at which we hear of the wild 
elephant in North Africa is about 300 A.D. In 700 a d. they are 
spoken of as extinct, so they must have been exterminated 
between these two dates. 

"I have looked ai, several repireseutations of elephanlfa on 
Eoman and North African coins, and in some of these at least 
I feel pretty sure that it is the large-eared African kind that the 
artist has tried to depict. In many eases, of course, the animal 
is so conventionalised that one cannot make out which kind is 
intended, There is said to have been a represontatiun of an 
elephant among the hieroglypliics at Philic, hut X liave not seen 
any copy of it,” 

As regards tlie doinesticatiou oi'tliLs auiiiial in moclciru 
times. In a most intercstiiig letter to ‘ Laud and Water ’ 
from Mr Buckland, it a]))iear,s that tire snliject rvas Lalceii 
up some time ago by himself* and some friends. IL uus 
then ascertained that dealers in animals for luenau'crie 

Cl 

purposes were in the hahit of im]iorting young African 
elephants, a Mr Hagenhurg having done so successfully, 
and having at that time several for sale. Mr Jamrach 
informed Mr Buckland that in the course of his experi- 
ence he had known sixty to seventy young African 
elephants brought at one time to Trieste, and thence 
distributed Iry rail to German and other menageries. 
He had himself as many as eighteen young elephants 
at one tune in London, and they were walked through- 
out the streets from the ship loose like ordinary cattle. 
If he had an order for twenty or thirty African ele- 
phants, he could supply them in twelve months. The 
late lamented “Jumbo” will also suggest himself as an 
instance of a thoroughly tamed African elephant. 

Perhaps the most striking instance is that of the 
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elephant sent by Mtesa of Uganda to Seyyid Barghash 
of Zanzibar. The Snltau gave the animal to Sir J. 
Kirk, and he was inarched through the streets of the 
island com^^lefBly tame and docile, heljiing himself to 
sweetmeats from the shops, and otherwise making him- 
self obnoxious in a most civilised way, until Sir John 
Kirk gave him to Sh P, Wodehouse, and he was 
shijiped to India, and eventually given to Sir Salar 
Jung, in whose possession, to the best of my know- 
ledge, he remains to the present day. Elton ^ describes 
him as thoroughly docile and intelligent, and about 
6 ft. 6 in. high. 

Livingstoiie, Sir J. Kirk, Elton, and others familiar 
with the African elephant, have all expressed the 
opinion that he could easily be tamed. The Germans 
declared their intention of making experiments to this 
end, and Lieut. Elders went to India with the design 
of acquiring information on the best method of taming 
elephants, but, from the accounts of his travels there, it 
has not as yet transpired tliat he has devoted any time 
to this object. 

I have had elephants under my charge both in India 
and Burma; at one time 1 had as many as sixty for 
nearly a year. I have also had some dealings with the 
African elephant. I may state it as my own opinion, 
that the idea apparently conceived by Mr Buckland 
and his colleagues of catching young elephants would 
not, I think, prove a useful plan. In India it has been 
found that the expense of breeding or of keeping a very 
young elephant until he becomes mature and fit for use 
is prohibitive, and the ease with which full-grown 
elephants are domesticated renders their capture and 
taming a cheaper operation. I see no impediment my- 
self to the importation of a few Asiatic elephants into 
Africa for kheddah operations, and I believe that they 
1 Journals, p. 52 
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■would be able to effect tlie capture and tbe douicKtica- 
tioii of the African species -with the same success as 
atteirds theii' operations in India. Since, however, the 
taming' of an elephant often leads to a trial of strength, 
and old fighting hulls of great power and weight are 
kept foi' this purpose, it AAmuld he advisable, after' the 
ele]3Lants are enclosed, to shoot any hulls of great size 
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and weight of ivory. The African elephant stands, as 
a rule, a foot higher than the Asiatic (Baker), and 
carries far heavier and longer tu.sks ; full-grown hulls 
might therefore prove more than a match for their 
tamers, though the Indian elephant is a heavier and 
more po-werful animal, in spite of its inferior height.’- 
Since it is the female elephant which alone is required 
for use — the males being subject to musth, and fre- 

^ The largesb bull elephant evei’ meaaui’ed m India "waa 9 ft, 10 in., and 
the largest female 8 ft 5 in. (Saundeison) Males rarely exceed 9 ft. 6 in,, 
or females 8 ft Eaulkner (Elephant Haunts, p. 285) speaks of having 
killed them over 12 ft in height ' 
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(jueutly, therefore, rrninanageahle and dangerous for 
stated periods — the destruction of a certain number of 
males would not he a serums loss. Indeed, in India the 
males are not sought after, excej)t hy native rajahs for 
purposes of show and state ceremonial. 

Count Povoleri, m his letter to the ‘ Times,’ ^ advocates 
that a “ more humane method of obtaining' ivory ” should 

^ ^ ^ O •/ 

be adopted than that of killing the elephant, and states 
that “ an elephant’s tu.sks, which are solid, can be cut 
off with a sharp saw.” One writer, commenting on tins, 
says that, “If the work were gone about in the right 
way, the tusks might be removed without the destruction 
of the animal, and his life spared to grow new ones ! ” 
The tusks of the elephant are not solid throughout. A 
large portion of the tusk is hollow, aud contains the 
nerve, but as the elephant ages, this hollow partially 
fills up. A considerable portion of the tusks is ein- 
hedded in the frontal boires, aud their curve is such 
that their bases nearly meet iu their beds in the skull. 
So firmly ai'e they fixed, that hr order to cut out the 
tusks of a dead elephant, heavy axes have to he used, 
and the skull-hones chopped away hit by bit. I should 
like to see the dental forceps by which our informant 
would propose to undertake his elephant dentistry ! 
Lastly, of course no new tusk would ever grow to re- 
2fiace an old one, any more than you might exj^ect a 
new set of back teeth to replace those you may find it 
convenient to he rid of. 

Saunderson states that exactly half the tusk is in the 
skull, and half protrudes, though, as the lip covers 
several inches, the part visible is less than that not 
seen. In the African, elejphaut, however, I do not think 
that this rule holds, owing to the great length of the 
tusk, and I doubt its universal applicability to the 
Asiatic, as, for instance, to the Burmese, whose tusks, 

1 Dee. Sd, 1892 
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though small in diameter, are often \"fca'y long. A. 
measurement of those shot by m^mell' in Africn, umnld 
indicate rather more than two-thirds lieyond the skull, 
and barely one-third embedded in the bone. Thus tusks 
over 7 ft. long have 2 ft. in the skull, and one meusming 
4 ft. 6 in. has 1G-|- in. ; on the other hand, a young male 
with 4 -foot tusks has 18 inches. The depth of the 
hollow, as I have said, varies, less than half being solid 
in young elephants, while in older ones it closes, though 
the tusk lengthens. 

As regards Count Povoleri’s idea of obtaining supplies 
of ivory by sawing oif the tusks, as is done, lie says, in 
India • to the best of my knowledge, the reason lor saw- 
ing off the points of the tusks of Indian ele])imnt,s is in 
order that they may be less cumbersome to liie animal, 
and render him less dangerous, (heat care must be 
taken not to cut the tusk too high, tlie ruio ixfing tbnl 
the saw-cut must on no account 1)0 higher Lhan the lust 
third of the total length of tbo tusk (n)oasnred from 
the eye), or about half of the exposed ])orLion. If cut 
higher than this, the hollow or soft ivoiy may bo 
touched, and inflammation a,nd decay set in, from which 
the animal would suffer violent toothache. Small ])ieces 
of ivory so obtained have of course a market value, but 
it is ridiculous to tails: of their supplying the present 
demand ; nor do these writers seem to recollect that 
you must “first catch your elejihant” before you can 
saw his tusks — or extract them. 

Indian elephants have from time to time been imported 
into Africa with complete success, and have not suffered 
from the climate or fodder. Several of these animals 
were sent from the East Coast to Tanganyika in 1879. 
Their mahout died, and the elephants also from want of 
proper food and care ; some are supposed to have been 
poisoned through eating noxious 1 eaves. Indian mahouts 
were taken to the Congo in 1886. Messrs Popelin and 
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OaiiiLiev imported AKiiitie elephants to Africa, but they 
died owing to the ignorance of their attendants, Asiatic 
elejrhants wore also used in the Abyssinian expedition 
in Africa. It thus appears that the Asiatic elephant 
is capable of being introduced for the purpose of captur- 
ing and domesticating the African species ; and I have 
already shown that, alike in ancient and in modern 
times, the latter has been pi-oved easy to tame. 

It may be interesting briefly to describe the methods 
used for catching the elephant I take my summary 
from Col. G. P. Saunderson’s book,^ since he is the 
highest authority 

i. The hheddah plan for capturing whole herds. In 
this operation a large number of men, all trained to the 
work, are inquired, together with a number of hoonJcies 
or tame elephants. The complete establislnnent of men 
costs about £254 per mensem. They consist of coolies 
(320), trackers (J8), noosers (5), guards (21), and 
superior establislnnent (3) ; total, 367. 

The modus operandi is as follows : The expedition 
follows up a lierd and “ halts within half a mile. Half 
of the coolies then file off to the right, and half to the 
left. Along these diverging lines, which are to meet 
beyond the herd and enclose it, two men are left at 
every 50 yds. or so as a guard. The surround when 
completed is often six or eight miles in circumference, 
as, if the ground is favourable, the men are posted more 
widely apart than two at 50 yds. In a couple of hours 
’the hunters run npi a thin fence all round the ring. 
Their only duty is then to see that the elephants do not 
break out of the circle.” There is little difficulty in 
doing this, especially after the first day or two. The 
guards, of course, remain at their posts day and night, 
sometimes for a week, sometimes much longer, and 
cook and sleep there. The construction of the kheddah 
1 Thirteen Tears among the Wilil Beasts of India, chap, -vii 
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inside the large circle is commenced as soon as the ele- 
phants are surrounded It is formed of stout uprights 
ahout 12 ft. high, arranged in a circle about 20 to 50 
yds. in diameter, and strongly hacked by sloping sup- 
ports, and binders behind An entrance of 4 yds. in 
width is left for the ingress of the herd, and tlie kJioJdah 
is built on a s]3ot where the thickness of the cover screens 
it fi'om view. To guide the elephants to the gate, two 
lines of strong palisades are run out from it on eaclr side 
of the track by which they will approach. These guid- 
ing wings diverge to perhaps 50 yds acrn.ss at their 
commencement, which may be 100 yds. or so ii’oin the 
gate. Once within this funnel-shaped enclofuire, the 
herd is easily driven forward by the men closing in 
from behind. The gate is made very sti'oiig, and is 
studded with iron s]hkes on the in.side. it is slung 
by rope hinges to a ci’oss-heani, and is (h'o])i)od as soon 
as the elephants have entered. Inside, round Llie l‘oot 
of the palisade, a ditch is generally dug ahoul 4 feet 
wide and deep, to deter the elephants from ti'yiiig the 
stockade, or should they do so, to prevent their staud- 
ing ill a position to use their strength to advantage. 

As soon as the kheddah is completed, probably in 
four or five days from the time of the surround, arrange- 
ments are made for driving the herd. A smaller interior 
circle is formed by commencing at the end of the guid- 
ing wings of the kheddah, and posting the men till the 
elephants are again surrounded ■ they are then diiven 
forward, with shouts and shots, and generally enter 
without hesitation. After they have been impounded 
in the kheddah, the tame elephants are admitted with 
their mahouts on the neck of each, and a rope -tier 
seated behind Accidents rarely or never happen to 
the men. The duty of the tame elephants is to secure 
the wild ones, by separating them one by one from 
tlieir companions, when their hind-legs are tied together 
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by tlie men, who slip to the gTouud for the purpose. 
A rope is then fastened roiiud each captive’s neck, and 
another to one hind -leg-, and they are led out and 
picketed in the forest near. They are loosed from 
picket and taken fco drink and bathe daily by the 
tame ones, who also have to bring a load of fodder 
for each, so that two wild oires is the maxiinum that 
one tame one can manage. 

2. The second plan, is used for capturing solitary 
males. Pour or five steady females, ridden by their 
mahouts, who are partly concealed by a dark blanket, 
approach the wild male. They constantly attend him 
day and night for two days or so, keeping him con- 
tinually oil the move, tire mahouts being surreptitiously 
changed one by one. Wheir at last he is tired out and 
sleeps, two mahouts sli]r off, and tie his legs securely. 
For a couple of days he will struggle against his bonds, 
and then, being exhausted, he is led off with a cable 
round his neck and one hind-leg, to be picketed and 
tamed. 

3. A third method of capture is by pitfalls, which is 
barbarous and cruel, and results in the death of the 
majority of those captured. Tame elephants are of 
course used to exh-act them from the pits, and take 
them out of the jungle. The Mysore pits were 10 ft. 
by 7-2 ft., and 15 ft. deep. 

4. Noosing elephants is a rare and difficult method, 
and fuU-grown ones cannot be caught by this method. 
It consists, in fact, of running down a wild elephant 
by tame ones, and lassoing him round the neck. Hand- 
noosmg round the legs is also practised, but rarely. 

5. A fifth method, not described by Saunderson, is 
practised in Burma. Permanent Icheddahs are built 
of solid masonry. They consist of four walls in the 
form of a square, inside which, at the distance of a few 
feet, are strong poles placed some 3 ft. apart. A decoy 
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herd of semi-wild females is maintained, and wlieu a 
male elephant is known to he anywhere in tho vielnity, 
this decoy herd is driven towards ]dm. He associates 
with them, and as they do not fear the apjiroach of 
tame elephants with their mahouts, it is not dilllcnlt to 
drive them to the hheddah, the male accomjAUiying 
them. Once iirside, the door is closed, and the females 
are eliminated by a second door, till only the wild male 
remains. He is now baited by trained men, who dance 
in front of Irina, flourishing red rags, and inciting him 
to charge. Just as in a Spanish bull-fight, his atten- 
tion is kept constantly diverted; hut shordd he make 
a determined effort to catch one of his tormentors, the 
man can dodge behind the poles, hetwceii wliich the 
elephant cannot pass, and so save Ids life, "Wlien uLLeiiy 
exhausted, he is led out by tame elejihaiits. Above 
this Icheddah is a broad verandali, on which is erected 
a summei'-liou.se for the king and Ills omni to see the 
sport. The advantage of this i>lau is its comjiarative 
cheapness compared to the first method. 

Such are the methods for taming the elejrliant. There 
would, I think, be no difficulty in introducing them into 
Africa ; but it would be necessary, in tbe first instance, 
to bring a complete hheddah establishment from India. 
After one or more drives, Africans would be fully able 
to replace the majority of the Indians, and would enter 
into the work with zest ; but skilled mahouts, noosers, 
and trackers, with tame Indian elephants, would be re- 
quired for some time. 

Twice round the fore-foot is the height of the Asiatic 
elephant, but I do not think this applies to the African 
species. The foot of an enormous elephant, whose tusks 
weighed 200 lb. tbe pair, was exactly 4 ft. in circumfer- 
ence ; and though I did not measure his vertical height, 
I should imagine it would be at least H ft., for another 
elephant I shot, whose tusks were 162 lb. the pair, had 
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a, vertical lieie-Kt (if I I t‘t. I in., measured as lie lav iVeiu 
an upright .slick at liis .slu adder Ip' ({rant, Tim leel,, 
tlieret'ore, erilii' African is comparalivi'ly much smaller 
than lludi ef Uh' India, ii spi'C.ics. 

The male ele[iluuLL aliaie, has Lusks in ludia, while in 
(tcylon elephants of' l)oLh se-ves (with very ra, re exce])- 
tions) are tuskless. Ou the mahilancl some. 10 per cent 
jKirhaps are. mKhidhs (tixskless). Both sexes of the 
African species, on the couLi’ary, carry tusks. Oow 
ivory is more valuable, weight for weight, than that of 
the male, the tii.sks being of more uniform thickness and 
lighter, and therefore cutting to less waste in the 
uuumfacture of billiard-halls. Muhiuha^ so far as I am 
awai'o, are nnkuown in Africa. The weight of a very 
large tusk ol’the Asiatic elephant would he 40 Ih. The 
largest evei' shot was !ip])tu'eiitly ahiionnal ; the animal 
had only one pei'fecb Lusk, wliicli weighed 90 lb. African 
elephants’ tusks have been scaled up Lo nearly 200 lb. 
The largosL shot hy myself weighed 102 1))., whicli, I 
believe, is the heaviest over shot and hrouglit home by 
any sportsman ; tlu),se of gi’eater weight, to which 1 liavo 
alluded, were lirought for sale in the Zanzibar market 
in tlie way of trade, and not shot by auy Euroixean. 
The length of a very large Indian tusk would be 5 ft. 
Ward gives 9 ft. 5 inches as the longest tusk of African 
ivory measured ; ^ my own longest was *7 ft. 2^ in. 

The yearly imports to London for thii*ty-two years 
average 582 tons per annum, and this is in addition to 
the great imports to Antwerp and to Liverpool. On 
these figures one observes a great decrease in the im- 
port. Tor the first half of the period computed the 
average was 580 tons, as against 484 tons in the last 
half These figures, taken from the annual I’eport of a 
large ivory-broker, are, however, somewhat deceptive, 
since they include a small proportion of ivory other 

1 Horn Measurements, p 246. 
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than elephant’s, and also the “points” a,nd pieces ex- 
ported from India, being presumably the portions sawn 
off tame elephants’ tusks, &c. In addition to the im 2 )ort 
to Europe, it must be remembered that a very lui-ge 
quantity of African ivory is exploited direct to Bombay, 
and manufactured there. It would not he a ditlicnlt 
matter to compute the number of elephants killed by 
collecting these statistics. Count Povoleri estiniates it 
at 75,000 per annum, but I do not know on what 
figures his calculation is based. 

Like Saunderson, I am utterly at a loss to imagine 
what becomes of the hones of ele]ihantB that have died 
a natural death. For the years that 1 have frequented 
the jungles of India and Burma, and braver, sod the 
haunts of vast herds of elephant, s in Nya, salami, and on 
the borders of the Congo State, 1 have never, 1 ihiuh', 
seen an elephant’s .slaill or hone,s, ,sn,ve such as had 
fallen by the rifle The colossal skull c)!' an (deplumt 
that has tlius met its deatli will rema,in for year's 
bleaching where it fell ; what then become, s of iliuso who 
die a natural death? I can offer no suggestion or 
speculation, and, like all sportsmen whom I have met, 
I own the thing to be a complete niystery to me. 

Saunderson speaks of epidemics, which in India have 
carried off elejihants, iu one instance to the extent of 
50 per cent. I have never heard of any such vi,sitation 
in Africa. The elephants suffered immunity from the 
plague which recently almost exterminated the cattle 
and buffalo. Were such an epidemic to take place, it 
would probably cause a greater mortality in a few 
months than aU the guns of all the elephaiit-linnters 
in Africa would cause in a period of years. 

The destruction of the elephant must he going on 
at a vastly greater rate than the increase. The female 
(Asiatic) elephant probably breeds from the age of six- 
teen to seventy yeans, and has one calf about every two 
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and a half yeai's. An elopliaiit is fully iiiatui'e at about 
twenty-five years, and lives to the age of 120, ajid j^os- 
sibly loiigev, A “ Cairo author” is stated to have com- 
puted, by an elaborate calculation, that the procuring of 
the ivory to make one billiard-ball has involved “ at 
least otre murder, or one great crime ” ! Against the 
ruthless destruction of elephants I have for years raised 
my protest. In Nyasaland, in a period of two or three 
years, the vast herds which surrounded the lake were 
exterminated, and throughout the greater part of Africa 
the same dejolorahle work has been carried on, so that 
the animal is now only found in any considerable num- 
bers far from the routes adopted by the European 
hunters in the south, or the Swahili, Manynema, and 
Arab in Central Africa.’- 

To arrest this wholesale destruction, I have advocated 
the ]n'eservatiou of the elephant^ by law in specified 
districts wholly within the British sphere ; also his 
domestication. The areas preserved would consist of 
certain forests and hreedmg-grouiids, in which elephant- 
shootiug would be pi'ohihited as in India. Also the 
imposition of a penalty for the destruction of young 
animals of either sex, and, if necessary, the entire prohi- 
bition of the slaughter of females. Bulls with tusks 
over 20 lb. weight might still be allowed to be shot, 
except in protected areas. Such measures would at 
once arrest the extermination of the elephant, while the 
confiscation of all tusks under a certain size, say 20 
lb., and of all cow ivory, together with the imposition 
of a fine upon any one exporting them, or offering them 
for sale, would he sufficient deterrent to hunters. Nor 
is it necessary, as a would-be facetious writer remarks, 

1 Grordon m Africa, p 136 ; Schweinfiuth, Heart of Afiica, vol, ii. p 24, 

® Under the terms of their charter, clause 21, the Company -were given 
special po-wers in this respect, and by gi anting lieenoes to kill elephants 
only 111 the raiest oase. 9 , had the power of arresting their destruction. Uliio- 
book Afiica, No. 4 of 1892, p, 9. 
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that the elephant shoiild he induced to Huhuiit Ins 
tusks for inspection. Such yoiuig aniuials nr(^ easdy 
recognised, for the elephant, unlike other game, can 
usually he carefully observed for some time huli)re being 
fired at. 

It would, however, be indispensable that all nations 
interested should institute the same regulations, so as 
to prevent the deflection of all ivory caravans to 
neighbouring territories where such rules were not en- 
forced, for sale or shipment at them ports. The Portu- 
guese have already made a step in the right direction 
by prohibiting the sale of tusks under 5 kilos (lO lb.) in 
the Mozambique district. The Congo (State Iwis gone 
still further, and by a royal decree, dated duly 2r)th, 
1892, King Leopold declared that the right of luiuting 
elephants is intei'dicted throughout tlie Slati'., exoe])t by 
special permission. In tin*, previous S('i)b('.mb(n' (IHi)l) 
he bad declared bis iiitoutiou o(‘ rescnwijig ivory as a 
state monopoly, as Gordon did in hhiuatoi'lnJ Wlietbor 
under the terms of the Beib'ii Act l)o was jnsiilietl in 
his action is as yet undecided, hut in a.uy case it would 
appear that the object of these decrees was rather to 
create a revenue to the State than to preserve the ele- 
phant from extermination. And further, it is dcmbtful 
if any attempt has been made, or can at present be 
made, by the State to enforce them. 

The extermination of the elephant is due, as I have 
said, to the ruthless slaughter of youiig animals and 
cows, mainly by native hunters. The shooting of a few 
full - grown hull - elephants by sportsmen is a wholly 
different matter. Saunderson describes elephant-slioot- 
ing as “the grandest of all field sports,” and incom- 
parably more exciting than tiger or lion shooting. 
“ On the authority of the greatest of ancient or 
modern Nimrods, Sir Samuel Baker,” he writes, ^ “ ele- 

1 Journals, p. 6 ^ gaundurson, p. 189 
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pliant - shooting may be prouomiced to be the most 
dangerous of all sports. . . . His attack^is one of the 
noblest sig-hts of the chase.” His description of an 
elejihant’s charge is well worth quoting, had 1 space. 
To his generalisations, however, I would offer some 
demur. Like all sport, the danger, and consequently 
the excitement, of elephant - shooting dejiends on the 
methods employed and the class of country in which 
it is engaged hi. Where the hunt is on horseback — 
as I undei'staiid from Mr Selous’ books is largely the 
case ill South Africa, and from Sir S. Baker in North 
Africa — the danger is greatly diminished. If, in 
addition to tliis, the country is open and park - like, 
the danger to a mounted man is little, and even 
shooting on foot becomes comparatively safe. But 
if you meet the elephant in his own natural haunts — 
among long and matted grass, high reeds, or swam]! — or 
if the enconiiter is on open ground, affording no cover at 
all, the danger is vastly greater, for escape is absolutely 
impossible. If, added to this, the hnnter is accompanied 
by no brother sportsman, and the natives with him are 
unreliable, and if he has but one heavy rifle, the sport 
becomes too exciting to rank as mere pleasure, and 
he feels that the chances are pretty evenly balanced 
between success and a horrible death. 

My old friend Sharpe in Nyasalaiid, perhaps the 
most courageous hunter I have ever met, had constantly 
followed elephant on foot through the very worst class 
of country. As we sighted elephant one day, and 
prepared to follow them, I remember his remark, “A 
man should make his will before going after elephant, 
for each time he takes his life in his hand.” It was 
true of the place we were in — a yielding bottomless 
marsh of matted vegetation ; and I have often since 
recalled his words and endorsed their truth. “As a 
rule, they charge,” he said; and if one’s second barrel 
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does not stop the elephant, imdei- snch ca’cnuistiuicoH 
one has no other chauco. Soinetiiues, too, sonie nu- 
known contreiem 2 ')s may have damaged one’s aiuinnni- 
tion. I remember Sharpe on one occasion awaiiting' 
an elephant’s charge, only to find his left barrel miss 
fire ! He very early lost his life that time. 1 once 
had mncli the same luck myself. I followed an elephant 
into the densest jungle, and was surprised that my 
bullets had apparently no effect at all upon him. On 
returning to my camp I examined the rest of my 
ammunition, and fonnd that, unknown to me, wator 
had got into the case, and out of twenty rounds only 
one was sound, the powder in the others being caked 
into a useless iiulp. With such rounds 1 had faced 
two different elephants under more dangerous coiidi- 
tious (of ground, &o.) than 1 had ever done before. 

I will recall but one incident in ek'pliant-sliueiing. 
The day we crossed the Seinliki we came upon largo 
herds of elephant, which would not move ont of our 
way. I went after them, having the I 0 -bore rifle (ll^- 
oz spherical ball with 8 drams of powtler), which is 
really hardly heavy enough for elephant. jShavjie used 
to shoot with an 8-bore carrying a 4-oz. bullet and 12 
drams, and Jackson had a 4-bore ! Sliukri, the Sudanese 
officer, accompanied me, and I lent him my '577 express 
(solid bullets, 6 drams). I was unsuccessful at first, 
and then, getting ashamed, I went close up to the 
herd, screened hy a bush, within about 1 5 or 20 
yds., and shot a fine elephant, which dropped at once 
in a patch of scrub. Several others remained with it. 
We followed the herd to secure one which was wounded, 
when I suddenly saw those behind hearing down on 
Shnlcri, who was so excited that he noticed nothing but 
the elephants in front. I turned off to deal with these ; 
and they swerved to the right, so I got detached froin 
Shukri. 
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Apparently he had hut one round of ammiiiiitiou 
left, and as I was not there to check him, he ran out 
ill the open and fired, hoping to bag an elephant to 
his single shot. The grass was low, and there was no 
cover; I was also in the open some 150 yds. away. 
Immediately he had fired, a loud trumpeting ensued, 
and two elephants charged from the herd. Sliukri ran, 
but of course had no chance. The sight of a charging 
elejohant is one to make a man’s heart cease beating. 
With their enormous ears spread out like sails, and 
with the shrieking notes they emit, they can be com- 
pared to nothing except a runaway engine, bearing 
down full upon you. T, too, had but one cartridge left. 
“With deep shame I confess tliat I lost my nerve,” I 
write, “ and was merely m the very deuce of a funk ; 
but a truinpetiiig elephant in full charge, backed by 
another looking for any other enemy, is a sight and 
sound wliich seems bo simply paralyse one.” — (Diary ) 

I fired my one shot without effect, and the next 
moment the elephant was upon Shiikri. He threw him- 
self down, and to all appearance the animal trampled 
upon him, kicking him about, and knocking up dust, 
&c. With its trunk aloft in the air, triimpeling shrilly 
all the while, it wreaked its vengeance on the man. 
I was an agonised spectator, and my nerves were quite 
unstrung by the spectacle, when I rushed forward as 
the elephant left him to return to the herd I expected 
to find an unrecognisable pulp of flesh, hut what was 
my amazement to find Shukri comparatively niihnrt, 
though he was bruised and much scared, and he after- 
wards found that he was slightly injured internally. 

He had scoffed at elephants before, but as long as 
I was in Africa I could never induce him to accompany 
me again after them. In fact, as Williams jokingly 
said, he turned sick at the sight of a tusk lying in 
store ! 
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There are various luetliodH oJ' Bli()otiu^i>- ele])liautSj — 
apai’t from hunting them on ]iorKel)aek of which I 
know nothing. In Nyafsalantl, where the coiisLaut 
pursuit by native hunters had maxle the eleplia.uts 
very shy and cautious, our usual plan 'wais to go out 
early in the morning, and cross the. stretch of countiy 
which they were accustomed to traverse in passing 
from one feeding-ground to another. By thus crossing 
their line of direction at right angles, the trackers 
would he able to say whether the elephants had jiassed 
along any one of the paths during the night. Having 
by these means, or by mere chance, Ibnud a track in 
which tlie herd had not got more than a few hours’ start, 
the hunters proceed to follow through swam]), and grass, 
and jungle at their utmost pace. Ele])hants, when tlins 
constantly hunted, arc continuidly on Lhi' move, iiiid 
often the hunter will have to toil li'om morning till 
evening before he sights his game; often he is hallh'<l at 
last by the cojitinual cross-tracks of a slightly older <la,t(>, 
and by the trail of hippo and huiralo, 

Such a mode of hunting is the Invrdest work it is 
possible to conceive. I’lirough the densest grass and 
through swamp the hunter must maintain a jiace of at 
least four miles an hour, in a blazing sun, to have ii hope 
of success, while upon the skill of the tracker de])euds 
the whole chance of ultimately coming up with the ele- 
phants. When once they are sighted, different tactics 
are followed. The elephant trusts entirely to his 
sense of smell for protection, and everything depends 
on his not “ getting your wind.” To test the lightest 
breath of a breeze, the seeds of grasses are thrown 
into the air, and the direction in which they fall 
indicates any motion in the still air, otherwise too 
faint to he detected. The elephant has but indifferent 
eyesight, and even should he see the hunter (not having 
his wind), he will become reassured, and apparently 
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take liiin for a tree or stamp at quite a short distance, 
if he remains ahsolutely motionless. 

The elephant is easily killed — that is to say, he will 
die eventually if wounded at all seriously ; but unless 
completely disabled, he goes off when hit, without 
checking his pace for many miles. A stern chase after 
a wounded animal is a terribly hard and fatiguing busi- 
ness, and frequently only results in failure ; for, as the 
elephant travels by night, if you do not come up with 
him before sunset, your chance of recovering him next 
day is small. I have again and again known elephants 
to fall to a single bullet, and, on the other hand, I once 
shot one which cost me three days’ hunting, and earned 
the sobriquet of “ the devil ” from my men. No shot 
seemed in any way to disturb him, or even to make him 
wince ; and when eventually he died, the Sudanese who 
cut him up brought me twenty bullets, two of which 
were found in his heart, and almost all the rest, they 
said, in his lungs, liver, and vitals. 

The elephants I shot on the Albert Lake were invalu- 
able for food for the vast mass of “ refugee.s” (some 8200) 
from the Equatorial Province, who were at that time col- 
lecting at Kavalli’s in preparation for the exodus. In an 
incredibly short time every vestige of the gigantic car- 
cass — even to the bones — had disappeared, and doubt- 
less the flesh was a very god-send to the hungry host. 
Of the tribes of Africa only some few (as the Wanya- 
mwezi, Wandorobo, &c.) eat elej^hants’ flesh. The 
majority of the Zanzibaids will not touch it unless 
impelled by starvation. 

There is another animal in East Africa which offers, as 
I have said, possibilities of domestication — viz., the zebra. 
If this animal were tamed, the question of transport 
would be solved. Impervious to the tsetse-fly, and to 
climatic diseases, it would be beyond calculation valuable. 

The species found both in East Africa and Nyasa- 
VOL. I. 2 K 
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Iniid is “UnvclidlVs” {J^cjuiis Jhirc/u'/h'). It Ik u lovely 
aniaial, of perfect Kyninietiy, aud very Rtrono'ly Imilt, 
standing about 14 hands hig'li. The brigiit lhack and 
white stripes of the zebra would appear to be the most 
conspicuous marking imaginable. Yet, when standing 
in sirarse tree-forest, it is one of the hardefst of all 
animals to see, and even after it has been pointed out 
to me close in front I have sometimes been unable 
to distinguish it, though, as a rule, I am even cpiickei' 
at sighting game than a native. The flickering lights 
in a forest, and the glancing sunbeams and shadows, 
are counterfeited exactly by the zebra’s stripes, and thus 
it is that nature affords protection to an animal other- 
wise ]ieculiarly liable to destruction in the jungle : in the 
open plains, where his enemies cannot steal niion him un- 
awares, he can rely for his safety on his (uvn lli'otness, 
The zebra tlirouglioub East Afrioa, so far as my 
obseiwatiou goes, lias suH'eved Gom])leL(( inmumity from 
the cattle - ])lague, which has attael'Ced mest of tin' 
rest of the game. This disease has now siiri'iid south 
to Nyasaland, aucl Mr Shar])e re^iorts"^ that hetvvc'e.n 
Mweru and Tanganyika Lakes ho saw nmnliers of 
dead zebra. Mr Orawshay also rejiorts great mortality 
among the zebra in that district.^ This is a curious 
fact. I do not know if zebra are plentiful towards 
Mweru, but throughout those portions of Nyasaland 
in which I have travelled, the zebra is comparatively 
scarce, and though constantly met with, there are no 
such vast herds as exist in East Africa. Here — in 
Masailand and on the Athi plains — lierds numbering 
their thousands may he seen, and these have not suf- 
fered from the plague. 

Some years ago (1888) 1 advocated experiments in 
taming the zebra, and I especially suggested that an 
attempt should be made to obtain zebra -mules, by 
horse or donkey mares. Such mules, I believe, would 

Field, Jan. 6lli, 18D3. “ Zanzibar Gazette, Feb, 1st, 18.93. 
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1)0 IbrnicI to be excessively hardy, and inipervions to 
the fly and to climatic diseases. 1 think it not im- 
probable that ^the zebra would thus cross with the 
horse or donkey, especially, perhaps, if some disguise 
were adopted to gain admittance for the mare to the 
herd, or, better still, if the zebra were driven into a 
paddock or enclosure, and thus confined in a wild state. 
I was never able, owing to more jiressing duties, to 
put my schemes into practice myself. 

The tameness of the animals at the Zoo seems to 
indicate that, apart from the possibility of breeding 
mules, it would be practicable to domesticate the zebra, 
and lately we have heard from a correspondent of 
the ‘Field' at Johannesburg that the attempt has 
been made in South Africa with entire success. 
“Several half -grown wild zebras were lassoed and 
caught by a hunter, and after a month’s training for 
harness, four out of the eight were perfectly quiet 
and well trained, while the other four were partially 
trained, It is believed that in a very short time they 
will be as steady as horses. They pull well, and are 
very willing, and never jib. It is intended to train 
a large number of these animals, and run them in 
the coaches from and to Mashonaland. They will be 
far preferable to the mule, as they are not subject to 
‘horse sickness.’ The only vice the zebra has is a 
tendency to bite, and this is only because they are 
not yet accustomed to being ‘ inspanned.’” 

When we recollect that the zebra is found all the 
way from the coast to the far parts of Uganda (1 
have seen them in Buddu), and that countless thou- 
sands roam on the level plains of Masailand, where 
every possible facility is afforded by the open nature 
of the ground either for riding them down and lasso- 
ing them, or for capturing them by driving them into 
kraals or hheddahs, we shall realise that, when once the 
possibility of training the zebra as a pack or draught 
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animal is demonstrateil, the quefitioii (>(' aimnal trans- 
port for East Africa is finally solved. The ele})liaut 
would be invaluable in muny ways, IniL bis utility 
as an agent for the devolopmejit ol' tho country can- 
not be compared with that of the douiesticnted zebra. 

I would even go further, and say that their export 
might prove one of the sources of wealth and revenue 
in the future ; for, as every one knows, the paucity 
of mules both for mountain batteries and for transport 
purposes has long been one of the gravest difficulties 
in our otherwise almost perfect Indian army corps. I 
would therefore advocate that the zebra should be at 
once protected, and its slangbter alxsoluLely prohibited. 
Its capture might be made a State monojxdy (see vol. ii. 
p. G48), 

Some recent writers in the ‘ Field’ '' liavci aigued that 
the “ plain” and the “mountain” zelnu arti of two (lilfor- 
ent species, and the now animal is descrihod as Imvlng 
“brown or red-brown stvi])es on a jiahv sandy or rufc^sci'Ut 
ground.” The mavkiug of the zebra colt veny mnuly 
ansAvers to this description, and may ])Ossil)ly liiivo 
given rise to the theory; but even if there should be 
some slight local difference in colouring, it will hardly, 
I imagine, be sufficient to warrant dilFerentiation into 
a new species. Sir William Flower has jiractically 
exhausted the subject in his hook on ' The Horse,’ 
and proved conclusively that only three genuine species 
have been known : “ the zebra,” now almost or quite 
extinct ; “Burchell’s zebra;” and the extinct “quagga.”^ 
The mares are larger than the stallions. The flesh of 
the zebra is not eaten by most of the tribes in Nyasa- 
land. The tribes of East Africa eat it as a rule, 
though some will not. Mohammedans who folloAV the 
Koran closely, refuse it as not having a cleft hoof. 

1 Field, May Gtb and 20th, and June 27tli, 1893. 

■ Kde EiiGyelopfBdia Bntaimioa, miith ed., vol. xii. p. llC. 
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Ehiuocei’oa in Nyasaland — In East Africa — Incident at Macliako’s — Wil- 
liams’ escaioe — CliaraotensUcs — Habitat, &o — Tlie liippo — Habits, &c. 
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1 HAVE found it a most difficult task throughout this 
hook to condense my matter into a reasonable compass, 
and 1 fear I have not been very successful in doing 
so ! Nowhere is it harder than here, in discussing the 
animals of Africa, and contrasting them with their allied 
species in India, &c. I must, however, content myself 
with a few brief notes only. 

Next in size to the elephant comes the rhinoceros 
[Rhinoceros hicornis). The hannless white species of 
South Africa is said to he all but extinct. North of 
the Zambesi, in Nyasaland, the rhino [cMpemheri) is 
rare. He is there very fierce, and more dreaded by the 
natives than even the elephant, buffalo, or lion. In fact, 
he was the one beast whom the plucky Atonga dreaded 
to face. I never met him myself, but my friend Austin 
told me he had a narrow escape on one occasion See- 
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lug wbat he tliovight to be. an (^lejihant uiuU'i' a tree, lie 
approached it, but on turning round i.o take lii.s gun 
irom his “boy,” he was astonislied to hud him, sell' do- 
serted, wiLh no I'iiie in his band, and bis gun-bearers in 
full flight. Looking again towards the animal under the, 
tree, he found that it was conung tor him “ bald-headed, 
in a bee-line,” as he phrased it ! He fled, but the iluno 
(for such it was) regularly hunted him, and when already 
his horn was but a few iirches fi‘om the seat of lii-s pants 
and bis fate seemed inevitable^ a half-bred dog that he 
owned flew at the rhino’s nose, and distracting’ Ids 
attoirtiou, saved my friend’s life. 

In East Africa the Icifam i.s by no means so daiigorons 
as either tlie elephant or Imflalo. Rlunos will I'vciinontly 
charge a caravan, when it passes to wiudwai'd of thi'ui, 
but they rarely make a vicious a-ssault, and aro genoi'idly 
contented with scattering the ])orters in every dirootion, 
and keejiiug straight on the.ir cunrse, gi'unting aiiid 
pulling like a runaway engine. When 1 was hriiigiiig 
down the Sudanese, a rhino chaiged ilio nau' of ilie 
caravan, and bore down on a Sudanese woman, Nevi'r, 
L presume, having seen or lieard of such a lieast bo (ore, 
she was panic-stricken at the sight, and pitching her 
baby into a bush, fled with sluleks into the jungle. 
She was, however, unharmed, and came back and 
gathered up the baby later on. 

The rhino, however, udien wounded, is natin-ally more 
vicious. The first one I ever shot showed great s]Jort. 
She charged us backwards and forwards like a bull iu 
a ring, and regularly hunted down one man, whom 
sire overtook. He threw himself down, and the rhino 
galloped right over him. I expected to find him like 
a poached egg on which a brick has fallen, but he 
got up (in the marvellous way that natives do escapie 
under such circumstances) without a scratch ! The guu- 
bearers out ou tlrat occasion were irot my own men. 
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wlunu 1 Udvcr alluwwl to tiro off a gun under any oir- 
cuiii8tauces wliabsoevor. These, however, -who helonged 
to the Miichako’s g-airisoii, had no such order, and as 
tlie I'hiuo charged backwai'cls ajid forwards, natives 
were letting off' their Sniders in every direction ; so 
that, on the whole, it was a 2 ')rotty warm cjiiarter. She 
dropped to a final shot from myself; and I was sitting 
on her examining the position and direction of the 
bnllet-wouud, with my finger in the hole, under the 
imjjression she was dead, when she suddenly ujjset me 
l^y rising ! 

Captain Williams had an extremely narrow escape on 
his way to Uganda. He started with the idea that a 
rhinoceros was not a dangerous animal, and could not 
tni']i (jnickly enough to catch an active man, — in fact, 
that it merely cliarged like an engine oii a rail, and you 
had only to stand out of the line of the metals and let it 
go ]^ast. So he went rhino-hunting, aCtei' arguing his 
theory late overnight. He woimded a rhino, and pro- 
ceeded to run after it. Eventually he came up with it 
again, and fired. It immediately turned the tables, and 
began to run after him. Dodge as he might — and out 
of wind with his long run, he had not imich dodginess 
left in him — -the rhino dodged thicker, and its horn, I 
believe, actually touched his clothes. He threw himself 
down on the ground, for he saw escape was imjrossible, 
hut the rhino refused to take advantage of a fallen foe. 

The African rhino is smooth-skinned like a pig and 
not armour-plated, with his skin in great massive 
“shields” like the Indian species The skin is very 
thick, and is valued for making whips, &c., and, esjrecialLy 
in the Sudan, for shields. He has a double horn, the 
second one varying much in length. Sometimes it is 
nearly as long as the front horn, sometimes it is a mere 
knob. Willoughby sjieaks of shooting a rhino with a 
rudimentary third horn. 
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Ill haliits ilia rhino is poculiar. har (roin any ivalcr, 
among bnrning rocks and Imrnt-up grass, in tln^ V('ry 
most iuhospitahle and (oodless locaiitii'S, he lovos to 
take u]) his (piariers. His ilvick hide, is iiupiTvions to 
the long spikes of the. aloe, which will jiierco a haither 
gaiter as though it Avere hrorvu jiaiior. Tlu^ O-iuch 
acacia thorns tickle his palate, and sei've as sauce to 
the tasteless fodder. He stands in the same, relation 
to the graceful gazelle Avhich crops the grass beside 
him as a bargee does to an athlete. His manners 
are uncouth, and he requires plenty of elliow-room 
If he comes your way, it is best to avoid him, for 
he Avill not apologise for treading on your toes. He 
delights in the thorny places of nature, for hi.s un- 
reeling hide has no sensitiveness, and a t-oz. bullet 
is the only argument wliicl) Avlll liave any weight 
witli him. Nature jirovides liev tyi'os lo i)oint our 
nioralisings, and it is •well that tlu'.riH ni‘(^ pachyderms, 
1 isujipose, ill and out of the, jungles ol' Africa, I do 
not envy them, for nature’s law is compensation, and 
the more seiasitive we are to pain, the greater onr 
capacity for pleasure. 

Hhino are very numerous iu East Africa, I have not 
seen them in Uganda, though Speke, Eelkiii, and others 
mention having found them tliere, and they are met 
with ill Karagwd in the German sphere. Nor have 1 
seen them iu Aiikoli, or the countries westward of the 
Victoria ; hut they are reported plentiful in the Sudan. 
The rhino stands about 4 ft. 9 in. at the shoulder, and 
is about 9 ft. f in. in length. His weight would be 
about 1200 lb. and upwards. 

The only other pachyderm is the hippopotamus. He 
merits hut few Avords, being an unobtrusive beast, of 
Avhom one rarely sees more than the head. As a rule, 
hipjios are harmless animals, and u^hen found in rivei- 
pools, Avhere it is impossible for them to swim aAvay, 
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iL is mere butchery to shoot them ; one might as well 
shoot the cattle in a fold. But old bulls will often 
become cantankerous and aggressive. On the Shire, 
Avhen I was there, they swarmed in very great numbers, 
and were continually charging boats, and on more than 
one occasion bit a mouthful out of the side, making a 
hole a man could creej) through. As this wordd natu- 
rally sink the boat, and the river was full of crocodiles, 
it was a taste to be discouraged. The rule is, never to 
go between a hippo and the open water by day, if you 
wish to avoid being charged — i.e., always pass to land- 
ward of them ; but by night keep away from the banks, 
as the hippo are ashore to feed. 

Hippo -hide is especially valued for whips, and for 
thongs for the long teams of oxen, at the Cape. Tire 
ivory is very hard, and is worth, I think, about Is. 6d. 
a lb. The curved teeth arc handsome, and are used 
for jiicture-frames, &c. I used to file my rifle -sights 
out of a bit of hippo-ivory, as it does not turn colour 
in the sun so quickly as elephant-ivory. Hippo will 
cover great distances in their nightly quest of food. 
At Kai’onga’s there were no hippos within some fifteen 
miles, yet they nightly grazed even above Karonga’s, 
and went perhaps six miles inland, so that I should 
suppose they must have swam, thirty or forty miles, 
and wmlked while grazing ten or twelve more each 
night, and this in spite of the fact that there was 
apparently every bit as good a grazing-ground close 
by the bay they |iatronised by day. The hippo lives 
in harmony with the crocodile ; both love the same 
saiid-banks and shallows. When a hippo is wounded, 
however, and his blood taints the water, I have seen 
the whole river seething with crocodiles attracted by 
the gore This probably accounts for hippos, when 
wounded, frequently leaving the water and going 
ashore. The hijiiio is sometimes found in isolated small 
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ponds very llir from iviiy olhev AvnUm, nud as lie is a 
seiui-aiuphiblous iiniinal, it is cnrioiis io speeulal(> how 
he found his way across the. dry tracts orcouutiy which 
divide such pools from any lake or ri\'i'r. 

Next to the pachyderms, iu sizi' and sLreiii’lh, ranks 
the huflalo (Boi‘ cctjfrr). Ho has acquired an evil repu- 
tation, in the pages of every African wu'iter, ycd 1 should 
imagine that he is by no means so dangerous or so vin- 
dictive as his Indian cousin. The latter has enormous 
horns, measuring sometimes as much as 9 ft. from elbow 
to elbow. The African “Cape” hufialo, on fhi'. other 
hand, rarely measures more than about -1 ft. across the 
horn. But he makes up in mass! vmi ess—- and in the 
great breadth of the solid froutl(d whicli forms Ihe hasii 
oC the horn — what he hicks In siirond and t'xpaiision. 
This frontlet covers, like a shield of ni'tnour, ilu’i whole 
of the upper [larb of tlu'. skull in a,ii old hull : foj', as 
the animal ages, the hasi's of the horns grow eloser 
and closer Logotlier. Thus ii\ a, young ((luaigh fnil- 
growu) hull, the centre part <)l“ the, sknll hetween llii' 
horns is open and covered with skin and hair; as he 
grows older this is encroached upon, till the bases nuMd., 
and only a strip of skin an inch Innad divides the diverg- 
ing curves. The buffalo, when met iu lierds, is com- 
paratively hai'inless, and stampedes on the approach of 
the hunter, though, if the wind he right, he is not difli- 
cult to approach, being much less cautions than antelope, 
or any other game. 

In Nyasaland vast herds, comparable only with the 
countless bison, which once covered the janii'ies of 
America, roamed over the plains on the north-west of 
the lake. When disturbed I have seen them galloping 
past in squadrons so dense, that their numbers made the 
plain look black, almost as far as the eye could see, I 
have concealed myself in the grass, and awaited the on- 
coming of the charging mass, confident that as I rose 
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erect, they would swerve aside to the right and left, and 
leave me uuharixied. The first time one tries it the sen- 
sation is exciting, for the vast liei’d bearing down upon 
you seems to threaten nothing short of being trampled 
under foot and gored to death ; but the exijeriment, as 
I have proved, 
is perfectly safe. 

Natives will pur- 
sue a herd with 
impunity and try 
to assegai a calf. 

Solitary bulls, 
however, and 
wounded animals 
of either sex, are 
very dangerous ; 
and even herds 
are apt to be ag- 
gressive if met in 
thick jungles or 
reed-beds. I have 
known many in- 
stances of very 
narrow escapes 
under the latter 
circumstances. A 
case of a solitary 
bull charging I have already naiTated, yet for the credit 
of the animal I must say that I have myself experienced 
his forbearance. Crawling through some matted jungle 
and spiked aloes, almost on all -fours, I came face to face 
with .a magnificent solitary bull on one occasion. Only 
a few yards separated us. My little ’450 was absolutely 
useless against such a beast, and it was the only weapon 
I had. We faced each other, and I covered him with 
the rifie ; but he forbore to take my life, which was at 
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Ills mercy, and I could not l)o lews g’tuK'roiiH, ;uid re- 
fraiiied from indicting a needless wound vvdieii he plunged 
into the jungle. 

I have killed many hullalo, both in Nyasalaud and 
in East Africa, and have had some intensely exciting 
moments with these animals. To I'ollow a ’wounded 
buffalo into dense cover is a,s dangerous a ])erformance as 
any that a sportsman can undertalce. The nerve-tension 
on such occasions is too great to be called pleasure ; but 
success, if achieved, brings a feeling of elation — of im- 
minent clanger faced and overcome — which perhaps only 
the hunter who has followed dangerous game into their 
own fastnesses can realise and appreciate. If any 
such should read these page..s, 1 know that my words 
will recall those thrilling moments, each ])nlse“boat of 
which is engraved in their numioiy, us though they 
had taken a year to live tlivough. Otluo' nuanovii'S 
grow dim, Imt yon never I'orgHd Llui day that you 
followed the hlood-trail in the tall I'oi'ds, till it gre.w 
fresher and fresher; and you noted that tlu^ little 
air-hubhles had not yet hurst in the hloocl-clots, and 
the bent reeds were but now straightening themselves 
from their contact with the buffalo, or the Hon, or 
the tiger, which had passed hut a second before. You 
felt, at each hesitating stej) forward, that yoic might 
hear the deep guttural “Waugh, waugh,” with ^vhich 
— almost identical iii sound — the buffalo, the lion, the 
tiger, and the boar herald their charge There is no ex- 
citement I know, save only the fight of man with man 
when a human enemy seeks your life, that apjiroaclies 
the feelings of such a moment. Sooner or later it too 
often ends in death. The sportsman who dares these 
odds had need to “ set his house in order ” before he 
starts. He may escape again and again, but assuredly 
he is doomed if he perseveres. But again I digress 
from the purpose of my chapter. 
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The huBIilo is yet aiiothei’ aiviniaL which offers possi- 
bilities of domestication, like his congener in India, 
which, as 1 have, said, is Lhe more fierce and vindictive 
of the two. Calves could be tamed with little diffi- 
culty, or cows imported from India could be crossed 
with wild bulls. When once the nose-ring is inserted, 
the buffalo must submit to the will of man. I have 
seen in India how a beast, whom a crowd of men 
with howdah-ropes and elejohant-chains could not con- 
trol, was led away by a mere stripling when once he 
had been ringed. To lasso and ring full-grown bulls 
in Africa would not be feasible, but calves three parts 
grown could he so caught and tamed. The buffalo, 
however, has been almost exterminated by the ])lague. 
Eecent writers have reported him as almost or quite 
extinct. This is not the case ; for covering, as I did, 
great distances daily in pursuit of game on my down- 
ward iiiarch, I not nnfrequently came on the freshest 
■|) 08 sible sign of buffalo, all the way from the Albert 
Lake to near the coast. The remnant that are left, 
however, have retired to the fastnesses of the densest 
forests ; the natives say they have sore feet. 

It is strange that so little is known of the nature 
of this plague. It has been reported as a kind of 
anthrax by Dr Charleswmrth at Zanzibar, while others 
(and these apparently the majority) have described 
it as lung-disease. Dr Mackinnon and Caj)tain Rogers 
thus desci'ihe it from Witu. Mr Sharpe from Nyasa- 
lancl states the disease there to have been pleuro-pneii- 
monia. The enormous extent of the devastation it has 
caused in Africa can hardly be exaggerated. Most of 
the tribes possessed vast herds of thousands on thou- 
sands of cattle, and of these, in some localities, hardly 
one is left , in others, the deaths have been limited to 
perhaps 90 per cent. In the case of the Bantu (or 
negroid) tribes, the loss, though a terrible one, did not. 
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AS A rule, involve sLiiJ'vation and death to the j)t'o']il(‘, 
since,, heing agricultural, thej^ ])osse8.s lavgt' crops as a, 
resource But to the pastoral races the loss n(“ their 
cattle meant death. The Waluuua, I was told, had 
perished in vast uuiubers with their auiiuals. Every- 
where the ]Deople 1 saw were gaunt and halt' starved, 
and covered Avith skin -diseases. Not only had they no 
crops of any sort or kind, to replace the milk and meat 
which formed their natural diet, hut many Avere unable 
to accommodate themselves to such a change, and all 
were coniidetely ignorant of agriculture. The Masai 
are the same. I have seen no reports from the Somali 
and Galla countries, hut they too must he in a similar 
case. The “North-end Waukondii,” on the Jiorth of 
Nyasa, though a negroid racis living lai'gi'ly on 
bananas and grain (Ttloi the Wagaiula and Wauyoro, 
the Wiikaniha, Wa-kikuyu, and Wa-kavirondo), owned 
eiiornions holds of cattle when 1 lived ainong them. 
They are rejiorhd by Mr Idhaipe to have lost Df) 
cent ol‘ these. 

The plague seems to have started on the blast Cloast, 
opposite Aden, and to liave spread inland. It ht',ga,ii at 
the end of 1889, and when I Avent into the interior in the 
December of that year, it had not reached Masallaud 
and XJkamha, nor yet in the spring of 1890. When 1 
returned up-country in the autumn of 1890 it had s])read 
through these countries, and the cattle and buffalo Avere 
dead. It had preceded me through Kaviroudo and 
IJgancla, though, when Mr Jackson passed doAvn in the 
summer of 1890, it was only beginning to show its effects. 
Beyond Uganda, 1 found it had just preceded me through 
Ankoli and Unyoro ; and in the far heart of Africa, at 
Kavalli, it had swept off every ox only a few weeks 
before I arrived (Sept. 1891). Passing southwards, it 
reached the north of Nyasa about July 1892, and we 
may look to hear of its ravages to the north in the 
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Sudan and Abyssinia, till it reaches the confines of 
Egypt, and on the west through the Congo State, till 
its area of death has extended from sea to sea. And 
the pity of it is, that in all jirobability this vast de- 
struction of the sole wealth of these millions of human 
beings, and the terrible starvation and mortality among 
the pastoral tribes which have followed in its wake, 
might have been arrested by the ordinary precautions 
which civilised veterinary science would have prescribed ; 
and thus the recent inroad of Europe upon Africa might 
indeed have been a blessing to its people. 

In some respects it has favoured our enterprise 
Powerful and warlike as the pastoral tribes are, their 
pride has been humbled and our progress facilitated 
by tliis awful visitation. The advent of the white man 
liad else not been so peaceful. The Masai would un- 
doubtedly have o]Dposed us, and either by force of arms 
or by ju'otracted methods of conciliation (whose results 
would have been doubtful), we should have had to Avin 
our Avay to the promising highlands beyoiid their coun- 
try. Not for thirty years has a plague like this been 
known in the country, and even then it was not to he 
compared in virulence to the present one. Never before 
in the memory of man, or by the voice of tradition, have 
the cattle died in such vast numbers ; never before has 
the wild game suffered. Nearly all the buffalo and eland 
are gone. The giraffe has suffered, and many of the small 
antelope — the bush-buck and reed-bnck, I believe, espe- 
cially. The nsunn {Xohus hob) was affected only par- 
tially, and very large herds Avere left both in Buddu 
and near the Albert Lake ; hut Mr Sharpe reports this 
antelope as having been especially attacked in Nyasa- 
land. The pig (Avart-hog) seem to have nearly all died. 
The elephant, hipjio, rhino, and I think all the classes of 
hartebeest, wildebeest, and water-buck, are exempt. It 
is noticeable that the animals nearest akin to the cattle 
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have, died — vis:., the huiUdo and thc^ lunst hnvlue nf 
tlie antelopea, the eland. It is tlievernve evlri'niely 
curious that the rvildeheest has escapcHl, (loaLs and 
sheep have been exempt. The ze]>ra, as I laive said, 
has perislied in Nyasalaiid, but is taxeiupt in Kast 
Africa, tSharpe seems to inchide all game, (>xce])t 
ele])haut, as being attacked In the Mu'eru district, 
naming especially the Pookoo and Lechwe.^ 

It is too late to help Africa in this matter ; but., as 1 
have already pointed out,^ our indifference may possibly 
lead to our own destruction. We do not know for certain 
the nature of the disease, and whether it is conununi- 
cable in the hides exported Iroin Africa. 1 f it rvero tlnrs 
introduced (for the export of hides has Jong heon a 
sta]')le of African trade), we may walce ti[) to (iiul an 
opideiuic in our midst, LIxf I'esults of whirii it. i,s need- 
loss to ])oint out. What, in comj)a.i'isou Lo such a 
calamity, would the cost ol’ a small Yit.(\i'iiiai'y coimuis- 
siou ho to this country? yuch a commission would 
mean Init a trivial oxjKiUSo j its investigaLious might he 
of Incalculable iinportauce both to Africa and to Iilui'opi\ 
The work undertaken need not Ix'. limited solely to 
the investigatiorr of the nature, and causes, and com- 
municahle po,ssihilities of this disease. Other cpiastiojis 
of great importance present themselves to a mixed 
veterinary and agricultural commission. The. examina- 

“ Shortly before August X892, the district at the north of Nyasa had 
been visited by the cattle-plague. The mortality ■was over 90 per cent, and 
practically all the cattle were cleared out. On my way across to Tan- 
ganyika I found that parts of the country had been visited, and portions 
had escaped. I had no evidence that this disease had attacked the wild 
game till I arrived at the south end of Lake Mweru, Here enormous 
quantities of game have died. At the time of my passing the Luapula 
river, in October 1892, the plague was at its height. Dead and dying 
beasts were all around On the first day I counted over forty dead Pookoo 
within half a mile of my camp Elephants do not appear to have been 
attacked by the plague ” — Sharpe, Geog. Journal, vol i. p. 630. 

E. G S Proceedings, December 1892. 
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tioii of tlie fodder grasses of Africa, and their vairie 
ill the European market; the determination of local- 
ities subject to tsetse, the methods to be employed 
against its bite, and the treatment of cases ; the treat- 
ment of “ h orse- sickness ” and other local diseases, the 
class of cattle best suited for iinport to Africa ; the 
capabilities of the zebra, and the breeding of mules ; 
the naturalisation of the horse ; — these and a score of 
other questions present themselves at once to the mind. 
We have been backward in sending experts to supply 
authoritative information on the capabilities of our 
African possessions. Germany prefaced her occupation 
of each one of her African possessions by sending a 
committee of experts to report on its resources, as I 
have already described (p 402). Let us at least lead 
the way in the investigation of the subjects I have 
indicated, and it will be a great step forward in the 
development of the country. 

The eland {Oreas can7ia), the largest antelope in the 
world, is common both in Nyasaland and in East 
A.frica. Both sexes have horns, those of the cow being 
longer, and curved inwards. The bull’s horns are 
thicker, and point outwards. The horns have a twisted 
spiral, with a backward inclination, and are black and 
smooth (not annnlated). The colour of the animal is 
light reddish-brown, the belly being lighter — the male 
is, like all the antelopes, darker than the female ■ some 
old bulls have a distinct bluish tint. The ribs are 
marked with three faint vertical stripes, indistinguish- 
able except at very close quarters. The flesh of the 
eland is extremely good, being like good English beef 
The eland is generally so fat that I have more than once 
succeeded, with my boots olF, in running one down, 
when disabled by a wound This antelope is found not 
only on the lower levels (Nyasa, 1700 ft.), but on the 
high plateaux in Central Africa at an elevation of 6000 ft. 
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and niovo. Mr JaclcKou luis a, hall I'lnud's horn v(\- 
corded as 31^- in., with a eirexuidhreiua^ ol' 10| in. 
A. niassiA^'e horn is a hoiLor tr()])liy iliau a lanky ono 
■which records a great length. tSelous records a. cow’s 
horn of oi l in. Anything over 20 in. ( 10-in. eircnin- 
ference) is a trojxhy Avxxrtli presctrring in a hxdl, and 
26 or 27 in. Avith 8 -in. circnni fore nee in a I'einale.^ 
The eland Avorild scale, perhap.s, as inncli iis 1000 lo 
1200 Ih. It frequents open plains, ofLon at a groat 
distance from water, and is also es})ecially jxarllal 
to glades surrounded by forest, and it may oven he 
found in rocky and inhospitable Avastes, like the rhino. 
They are met AAuth in lai-ge herds, and consort AA'ith tdl 
other species of game. Native name, Mpofn (hjAvahili 
and Zulu), Scfu (Nyasa). 

The waler-huck [Kahns eUlpsiprijiH/irns) is llu' liirgf'sl 
of tho genus A7)/;vt,s', Avhicli class are shaggy-e.oidnd and 
fre<pmnt water, lie is the comnionc'sli mid the most 
nhiqnitoxis antelope in Africa. As his naim^ impruss, lie 
is gexxorally found imar Avater, and often in llnek vei'd- 
heds and Avater-gi'owth. Ho is, howtwor, also mot Avilh 
on the high and dry [ilains, and oven in roclcy and hilly 
places, if at no very groat distance H'oni Avater. I hi is 
a heavily built animal, scaling porhajis 300 Ih. Ho 
carries a very fine head, and the graceful curve of his 
long horns sweejiing backwards and then i’orwfirds, 
makes him a strikingly beautiful beast. Sbukri shot 
one near the Albert EdAvard Lake with a born measur- 
ing 331- in., which equals the jmesent record head. 
I never succeeded in bagging so fine a one myself. 
A horn over 25 in. may be considered a trophy. His 
colour is a dark slaty-brown, with a white crescent on 
the rump. The female is unhoxned. There is a variety 
in Uganda, and throughout the Lake districts, different 

i-Tlie liorns quoted as “records” are on the authority of Mr lloTvland 
■Ward’s ‘ Horn Measurements,’ corrected up to end of 1892. 
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in Doluuriiig, hut ot-lu'vwi.SD iilcuLloiil. H, was lli'si (1<1- 
SGi'ibf'.d by S[niki', and iiiuiu'd Llin Hiiiy-Hiiig (A'oba.s (b*- 
/(tffsiis). IL tintir(']y lauk.s tla' wldtu crt'.scoufc (Lbti rmni) 
iK'iny' a dirty w'biii'), and Llit* pn'Viiillnn- coknir d 1‘ tba 
back and .sides is a rcddisli-broAvn. Tlie bair, too, is 
thicker and more w'onlly. This Avirioty take.s the place 
of the other iu these districts, and 1 have never seen 
both variotie,s in the same country. The native name 
of the water-buck is nyaJcostve (Chhiyanja), hum, (Swa- 
hili), and nsama (Kiganda). 

The kudu (Strejjsiceros kudu) carries the most mag- 
nificent head of any antelojie in the woidd. His s 2 Diral 
(cork-screw) boms will measure as much as 45 in 
from base to tp) (over 40 in. is a good head), and 
are extremely symmetrical and handsome. Like the 
eland, he has tbe vertical stri 2 )es on his side, I have 
never met him iu East Africa, and I do nob thiidc he is 
found tbore. I have, howeve]’, seeir him in ISTyasaland. 
The lierds generally se 2 )arate at certain seasons of tbe 
year, the males being a23ai‘t from the females; and a 
tvoo 2 ) of bucks, with their huge horns, is quite an im- 
posing sight. The kudu, so far as my own experience 
goes, is partial to open plains bordering on forest, hut 
I have irot often seen him. 

The harteheests {Aloepliali) are a very distinct class, 
entirely unlike any other antelope. They are as un- 
shapely and as ungraceful as the others are elegant. 
Their high withers and cut-away quarters give them a 
very humpbacked and awkward a23pearance, and render 
them lumbering in their motions. Their gallop is there- 
fore of a wooden and i-ocking-horse type ; and though 
they can get over the roughest ground and the densest 
and most matted grass in a wonderful way, the animal 
liefer seems to he extended, or to be exerting itself. 
As though to complete the caricature on the antelope, 
nature has 25i’oviclecl the harteheests with the ugliest 
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oi‘ liainuior-lioailsj axtvemoly Uaig’ in ilio IVoiitfil houA. 
It is a curioiLs cliaractin'isLio oi' this class that t'acli 
species lias its own location, in vvliich noiio ol* the others 
are to be seen ; and this loctitiou is most sharply detiued. 
This rule applies throughout Alrica, and tlu' oidy ex- 
ception I know is the Senegal antehpie, which ina}’- he 
found in the same locality with all the. other classes. 
I will allude only to those found in the countries I 
write of. 

The harteheest of Nyasalaud is known as “ Lichten- 
steini.” It is also found in the Kilhnanjaro district, 
hut not in the rest of “ Briti.sh East Africa.” The 
horns measure from 14 to 20 in. (record) in liuigth. 
The species found from the coast as far inland as the? 
Lake Nalcuru is “Ookei.” ]t is light yellowish-hrowu 
in colour, with legs of a dirty whlh* ; liorns l(i to 1!) 
uu (record) romid the hoiul. It is a smaller iuid 
lighter animal than tha,t which succei'.ds it beyond 
Nakviru, known as “Jacksouii.” Tills hdter iixh'Utls 
to the borders of tlio (longo State, hut Is sca,i’ce to the 
west of the Lake Victoria. It is a, large and very 
heavy animal, of a deep chostnut-hrown colour; length 
of horn, 20 to 23 in. Its place m Uganda and Au- 
koli is largely taken by the “ Senegal a,ntelope ” {AJcopli- 
aius senegalensis ; SAvahili, toj)i ; Kigauda, noidra), 
which, as I have said, alone encroaches on the domains 
of its allied species, and which may he met with mixing 
with herds of harteheest throughout East Africa, even 
to the coast. Its colouring is very handsome, the coat 
being of a rich dark and glossy mahogany, the upper 
part of all four legs deep black ; length of horn, 
16 to 19i in. (record). The horns of these various 
species of harteheest are shown on Plate II. Both 
male and female are horned ; the male carries a heavier 
and thicker horn than the female, hut iu shape they are 
identical. A harteheest would scale from 200 to 300 Ih. 
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III East Africa he is known as the hongoni, in Uganda 
as nga%i. The meat of the liarteheest is tough and 
tasteless, though not so much so as that of the water- 
buck. The hair of the coat is very short and smooth. 
All species of this animal frequent the open plain, 
sometimes at great distances from water. They are 
never found in forest, though they occasionally pass 
through belts of jungle to reach open glades of good 
pasture, and may be found also in sparse scrub-jungle. 
They prefer short grass to the longer and more matted 
pasture, and delight in the patches of young verdure 
which succeed the older grass ■which the prairie fires 
have burnt off. They also haunt the bare plains, where 
pasture ■would seem to he very scarce. 

The sable anteiope {Hi'ppotragus niger), which ranks 
with these in size, rivals the kudu in length of horn, 
wliile for beauty of colouring it is perhaps unrivalled 
among the large antelopes. The horns are annulated, 
aiicl curve backwards, like those of the ibex, m a 
magnificent sweep, measuring 46 in, round the bend 
(record head). It has the peculiarity of being maned. 
The sable is extremely local. It is found in Nyasaland, 
where it is called impcda-pala, near the Shupaiiga 
forest at the mouth of the Zambesi, and Sharpe met 
it in great numbers on the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau. 
I have never shot it myself Its chief habitat is in 
Mashonaland aird south of the Zambesi. 

The situtunga or Speke’s antelope {Tragelay>lms 
Speli&i) is found in Uganda, where it lives in the 
densest swamp, and is said to frequent deep water. 
It is a shaggy-haired antelope, like the water-buck. 
The horns have first an inward and then an outward 
twist, and attain a length of 32 in. The colour is very 
dark brown or dnigy black, spotted with white. I 
have seen the skins in Uganda, but have never shot 
the anhnal. Its hoofs are so long, being adapted to 
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nuvi’i-iKeWj IIaiI iSpL'kt*. Ktud tlio s]M*<.'iuu‘ii kc, luiil oimld 
hardly walk on dryland; lio eallH ii, Ilia “ N/.ot.i.'’ It, 
is easily killed, for the native, s have only to loealisi' it 
and surround the patch of reeds, wlu'ii it is Ix'ati'u to 
death with sticks. It is called iijohi, and is vt'ry rare, 
for the 'Wayanda (now that the cailh^ are dead) prir.e 
it both For its skin and nitiat. I fear it may soon be- 
come extinct, rrnless preservivl, and for this i'e:i.son I 
regret to see, in a letter of the ‘ Times ’ correspondent,^ 
that he shot tweiity-foui' head in one day on the little 
island of Kosi, on which alone he sa,ys it has survived. 
The island, hy his account, Is only hali‘ a mih' long by 
a few hundred yards hvoad ! su])pDSes it to have 
heeir preserved through bln' lAihavi (relighm) of tlu) 
native, s. South of th(' Zuinlx'si the marking' of this 
antclo])e seems to vary sommvliab,'* 

The oryx may he said to oecu])y a, middh' place he- 
tvvooiL Lilt' larger axitelopt^s mid the small. Two spueies 
ha, VO heen detormiiiod in blast Afrien, • /jc/.s-u, and 

Oi'yx caUatU. They are simihu* in most I'esjK'cls (and 
almost idouiical with the South AlViciaii gemslniek), hut 
callotis has a big tn ft of hair on the ears. Tlieir horns 
are straight, trending hackwaixls, and V(‘ry long, the 
best callotis being 30^- in,, while the recoi'd heisa is 
39 hr. The oryx is found orr the higldands ai'ound 
Machako’s, but is not extremely common. He frocpiouts 
the open plain, and is met with in .small hatches. It i.s 
also Goimuon near the coast north of Lanai. 

The largest of the small antelope is Grant’s gazelle 
[Gazella Granh). He is a model of .symmetry, and his 
large and massive horns are most beautiful in their 
curve, and are carried most gracefully. Xu colour this 
animal is of a very pale reddish-brown, with white 
belly, a band of lighter colour intervening above the 

1 Journals, p. 223, '■* Timas, July Olli, I8i)3. 

“ Selous, A Hunter’s 'Wandermga in Africa, pp, IGO, 210, Ssc. 
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Hloinai'li. Thii hutiouks -.nv vv'liiUi, wiili a, likuilc (ula'inii' 

ft- iTl O 

on oltlu'V Grant’s is Ibuntl on Lliu o])e.u 

lilaiii, and in rocky ground far Ivoin waLor, anil nnviT 
near IbrnsL, Until .sexes are horned; the teiuale caiTio,s 
thin hut long horns (up to 17 in, hi length), the 
points, as is the case in all horned female antelo^ie, 
turning inwards, the curve being more or less lyre- 
, shaped. I have weighed a male Graiiti, and found him 
115 lb. -without the stomach ; female, G5 lb. The horn.s 
of the male measure up to 30 in, (record), and are 
some 7 in. in circumference at the base. They are 
aiiiiulated, black in colour, and bend backwards, and 
then forwards at the tip. Anything above 25 in. 
would be a good liead. 

Thomson’s gazelle (^Qazella I'homsoni) is a very .small 
animal indeed. It is found in voiy large herds through- 
out Ma.sai]and, on tl)© bare and open plains, where 
it associates with Grant’s. In heigdit it would not 
be more than 1 8 in, to 2 ft., and it.s weight would 
probably not exceed 50 lb. as a maximum. It is an 
extremely beautiful little animal, with a very large 
born for its size, black, aimulated tbree-fourtlis of its 
length, and in curve somewhat like a miniature Granti. 
The longest horu recorded is 15} in, ; a i4-iu. head 
would be a good one. The hair is thick and longish, > 
and on the back and sides is of a bright reddish-brown. 
The belly is .snow-white, and above it (below the ribs) 
runs a longitudinal black stripe, which stops short at 
the inset of the thigh. The rump is white, and between 
it and the red-brown colouring of the back is a thin 
black line. Mr Jackson states that both sexes are 
horned. I have never myself shot a horned female. 

Opposed as I am to the mania for the multiplication 
of species, and for differentiating every slight local 
variety into a distinct animal, I believe that one of 
the commonest animals of East Africa has hitherto 
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eRcapecI accnratu claKHiticiaLifUi and ohsiu'vatuni, Kor 
great borda of antelope exist wdiie.li eomlilne the eharae- 
teristics of the Gvanti ami ThoinHoni. In size tliey are, 
midway between tlie two, of the height and build (tf 
the Indian black l)uck or the m])al]!i. In colour tliov 
approach the Thoiusoui, havino- the cllsi lue.tl\'e longitu- 
dinal black line, while the colouring of the back and 
sides is lighter and more near the Granti. The horn is 
that of Thomson’s, and both sexes are horned. Tlie 
difficulty is, that in these mixed herds of Grant’.s and 
Thomson’s gazelles there seems to exist almost every 
shade of size and colouring between tins tavo. The 
animal I sjieak of, however, is as distinct from the 
tiny Thomsoni as he is Jrom Grant’s gazelh', I would 
greatly have liked to settlo this point to my own satis- 
faction; but, !us my nuri'ativo sliows. I •u'as (uniipclled to 
hurry very rapidly through the habitat ol' Ibis iuiii‘l(i])o, 
both on n)yn])ward mid downward jouriioy, and (hough 
1 shot several of the intermedia, te ^'nrlcty, I was not 
suooessrul in obtaining a good spoc-imen ol' a, Avell- 
horned buck. On one occasion 1 shot a horned Ccinalc, 
which was very much larger than ’’fhomsoii's gazelle, 
hut yet had the long'itudiual stripe. 

The hush-buck Ulcus), lilui the kudu 

and the eland, has smooth black horns, i|uito uiuidged 
or annulated. They have a cork-screAV-like twist, and 
are small for the size of the auiiual, Avliicli is nearly 
as large as a Granti. The maximum i,s 15^ in.; 
a horn over 131 in. would be worth keeping. The 
hush-huck is either striped or spotted Avith white on a 
red-brown ground; belly white. He frequents dense 
jungle and reeds close to water, and is generally found 
in swampy or niar,sh ground. In Nyasaland he is called 
hawcirra, in Uganda ngahi. The plague seems to have 
almost exterminated this animal in East Africa, where 
at no time was he so common as on Lake Nyasa. He 
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is never Pound, in herds, being met with singly or in 
pairs. 

The lesser kudu {Strepsiceros imberhis) is one of 
the most lovely of antelopes. He is a miniabure of 
the greater kudu, hut the stripes on his sides and the 
bluish tint in his oolouring are more distinct. He is 
rare in East Africa, and I never bagged a specimen 
myself, though Wilson shot one on the Sabakhi. Like 
the bush-buck, this antelope is not gregarious. It is, 
I think, generally found in thick places not far from 
water. 

The mpalla {JEpyceros mclampus) of East Africa 
carries a finer head than that in Nyasaland. This 
most lovely animal is found in herds varying from 
half-a-dozen to fifty or moi'e, and generally frequents 
sparse jungle, or plains which border on low forest 
and scrub. It is the only antelope which I have seen 
browsing on the leaves of shrubs, and I have shot 
one while thus reaching up, with his forelegs in the 
boughs of a bush. The longest horn I have shot 
was 225- in. straight (26^ in. round the bend, 18|- in. 
from elbow to elbow), and this is the largest on 
record. A 20 -in. horn would be worth keeping. The 
points of the horns are sometimes excessively sharp. 
In colour he is of a chestnut red, fainter towards the 
belly, which is snow-white. He has a most graceful 
carriage, and in symmetry of form and in the beauty 
of his head and spreading horns he is perhaps almost 
unequalled even among these most beautiful of the 
fercB naiurcB. Like the black-buck of India, he will 
take enormous bounds, apparently in mere wanton 
excess of agility, and when wounded will jump per- 
pendicularly into the air again and again. He is very 
hard to kill, and though on one occasion I put two 
bullets into one within two inches of each other behind 
the shoulder, and broke both forelegs with a third 
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ill-dirocted shot, it Avas as luticli as I'onv luou could 
do to secure him. As ho is goiioridly (ound in thick 
bush, Olio often unavoidably loses wounded auiuials, in 
spite of one’s utmost eflorts to recover tluuu. 

The reed-buck or Ueiibok {C(’ri'lc((j)i'<i (crntuUncimi) 
is found singly or in pairs, usually (like the bnsh-bnck) 
ill thick reeds, and near water. It i.s a very light-built 
antelope, and would rarely scale as niiicli as TO lb. 
Its horns are annulated, and bend fonvard in a inanner 
common to no other antelope. This bend was exagger- 
ated into almost a right angle in the s])ecimens I shot 
near Ruwenzori (length, in. niaximinn, Id in. 

good). It is found but rarely in East Africa — De 
Winton shot one on the hills iu«ir tlui Kedoung river 
— but is plentiful near the Albert Edward Lakft and 
on Nyasa. Its hair is very thick iuul woolly, and 
it is roniarkahlo for its long ivliite ilulfy tail, which, 
like that of a young lanih, is tlu^ inosL noticu^ahh^ thing 
about it as it runs away. Its colour is uiouse-hrown, 
with white belly, and it wliistles siiviliy Avlieii dis- 
turbed. On Nyasa he is called ompoio ; In Uganda, 
njasa. 

The nsnnn {Kohus koh) is found in largo herds in 
Buddn, in the swampy land near the lake. He is 
also found in Kavirondo. In colour he is a bright 
tawny yellow, with white belly. As his scientific name 
implies, he is allied to the water-buck, and, like him, 
his horns are a pale brown m colour, and annulated, 
all except the extreme tip. The hair, too, is long and 
thick, though by no means so shaggy as in the water- 
huck. The nsunn has a peculiar double hoof ; the 
secondary hoof being very long, and the lower so set 
on as to make it appear as though he Avalked on the 
pastern— a provision of nature, apparently, for enabling 
him to pass over swampy and yielding ground. The 
pastern and fetlock are black. I did not notice this 
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foi'iiintioii of hoof among the nsuuii I shot on the 
Albert Lake, where I fonnd them on the dry plains, 
in soiiie cases a considerable distance from water, on 
the parched and Avithered tracts of jungle. One ex- 
tremely hue buck which I shot there Avas spotted. 
The hair, too, was not so long and thick as in the 
nsunu of Uganda. A pair of horns brought thence 
by me beat previous recorded measurements, being 
IS-g in. in length. A 17|-in. horn maybe considered 
a trophy. The nsunu is found m large herds, some- 
times numbering perhaps a hundred or more animals. 

The tiny pah {Neotragus) Ls a lovely little animal, 
not bigger than an English rabbit. His slender little 
legs are no thicker than pencils. I am certain that 
there are very many distinct species of this animal, 
varying in size from the Neotragus Kirldi — peculiar in 
his long prehensile shrew-like nose, and the long tuft 
of hair on ]]is forehead — to the large pah, in size as 
big as Thomson’s gazelle, with a brick - red belly. 
Several of these species I believe to be still unclassi- 
fied. The pah lives only in thick jungle, and may 
be found any distance from water, among the thorny 
aloes and cactus which clothe tlie most inhospitable 
wastes. Indeed, where an entire absence of water, 
and apparently of fodder, has driven away all other 
game, the rhino and the tiny pah will alone be found 
in joossession. This is one of the few antelopes which 
emits any sound, and its whistling — ^like the notes of 
a musk-rat or a bird — may invariably be heard when 
it is startled and darts off among the aloes. It is, of 
course, easily killed Avith a shot-gun, and is delicious 
venison. The Uganda variety has lately been classi- 
fied as a new species by Dr Stuhhnann. Its coat is 
smoother, and its colouring varies fiom a dark sepia 
brown on the back, to a pale mouse-colour with even 
a slaty tint towards the stomach. The pah is common 
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Oil tlie. islands oil' tlio East African consl , and i-hrmi^^'h- 
oiit East Africa. 

There are in Africa many species of “ yras.s aulelopii ” 
{Nemotragi^ ko..), 'which, like the foui'-liornetl anlidope 
(or jungle- shee])) ol* India, live in the den.S(> g'rass. 
When distiirhed they dash ])ast in a st'ries of rushes, 
like the hog-deer in India (avIio gained his name from 
his pig-like rush), or in a series of rapid laainds, till thejj- 
can disappear and secrete themselves again in the. grass. 
They are of course very dithcult to hag, for the sports- 
man is almost invariably taken una'svares, and before 
his rifle is ready his chance has gone.. These grass- 
antelopes vary Irom the size of a (Iranti to that of a 
pah, and if there are still any comph'.Udy lunv Ki)('cie,s to 
he found in Africa,! am couviiic('d it will hi' among this 
class. I shot one of tln^ larger Kjx'cinums om'(\ Init it 
turned ont to ho a doe. Of lh(' smallei', 1 luu’c' only 
bagged the Stoinhuck (Nanul i'<tgan / r<<(ji(hiti), a. liltlt' 
yellow antelo])o, with long hair and a whiU' hi'lly. On 
Nyasa the natives call Unmi gw<ij>i, c/ns'{, and /n4u/'. 

Allied to the antelopes, hut most distinct In his 
characteristics, is the wiklohcest or gnu [Ooiuun'Iitfleif 
laurina), called nyumhii hy the natives. This animal, 
though an antelope in liis anatomy, in ajipc'ai'anoe much 
more resembles a bison. His heavy shoulder, heard and 
mane, ox-like horns, long cow-tail, and manners, pro- 
claim him the bison of Africa. I have always wondered 
that the pastoral tribes of Africa have never attempted 
to domesticate him with their cattle. The cow yields 
a considerable quantity of milk, and I would certainly 
class her with the animals which might he experimented 
with on ranches, before the wave of civilisation shall 
sweep the game away from the plains and hills where 
now they swarm . The brindled wildebeest of East Africa 
has lately been called “Jackson’s” and differentiated as 
a new species [Alho jubatus), solely, so far as I am 
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jiware, hocunsii liis Ix'uxd Is wliiLe, wLilu that ol‘ the 
Scmili Africau species is Lluck. 

He is a luest gi'oiesqiio iiuimal, tlie embocliinent of 
caricature ! Huge herds of them are found on the 
Athi plains, hut the old bulls love to stand, singly 
or in pairs, like sentinels motionless on the crest of 
a rising ground. Thus they will stand face to face, 
only turning slightly to stare at the hunter. Sud- 
denly, as though impelled by clockwork, they wheel 
round, and with the most ungainly plunges make off 
for some distance, and again strike an attitude. So 
awkward is their plunging gallop and the fantastic 
capers that they cut, that they appear to he lame, and 
they will even in their grotesque levity upset themselves 
altogether. I have run down a wounded bull, but at 
close quartei’S they turn hercely to bay, and are apt to 
he dangerous. The skin, of a very dark iron-grey, 
checkered witli the "brindled" markings, is very hand- 
some, with the llowiug mane and hoard. Tlie quarters 
seem very small in com]iarison to the depth of tlie 
shoulder, and are those of the antelope, as are the hoofs. 
A bull wildebeest will scale 350 lb. I never saw the 
wildebeest west of Kikuyu, nor did I meet him in 
Nyasaland, though Mr Crawshay states that he is 
found there ; hut he, too, never saw him.^ 

The giraffe (GiraJJa cameloparclus) stands alone 
among the game — a genus with no affinities. This 
, most beautiful animal is so well known from pictures, and 
from the specimens till lately living in the Zoo, that he 
needs no descrqjtion from me in these cursory and brief 
notes. He is found in East Africa to the east of the 
Mau escarpment, but not beyond it — until we reach the 
Sudan, where he is common. In East Africa he is 
found most frequently in the districts near the coast, 
and extending 300 miles inland. I cannot hut think 

1 Zoological Society’s Proceedings, 1890, p. 6(33. 
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ihiib some xise be, luado of thi.s ii.nimal, iuid lii.s 

docility Avoiild seem to ])oiut him out as a, ei'i'a.tiuv. which 
might he serviceable to man. Indi'.ed, a,l. the ri.sk of 
appem’iug pedautic, I Avtmld urge thidi ovi'r and aboxn' 
those special aiumals, like. the. elephaui., Kcbx'a, ustxaeh, 
and wildebeest, whose, complete donu'.sticaliou 1 have 
advocated, all the large antelope migdit hori'after be 
preserved on ranches, and bred in a xvild sLati', for meat, 
like our red-deer at home. This wordd at lea-st pre, serve 
them from indiscriminate slaughter and extinction. 
The skin of the giraffe is very thick indeed, almost 
rivalling the rhino. His native name is firir/a. 

The ostrich (mhuiii) is found in considca'aldi', muub(3rs 
in East Africa, from the coast zone to tlu^ lak(‘, ljut not 
(so Jar as my observation, goes) to the west of thci Mati 
range. To the north, it Is of cour.st'. common in Lhe 
Sudan. 1 have seen a.s many as thirty on the horizon 
at once. The East African vaikdy i.s not vnluiid for its 
plumes, as is the South African or tlui more) nortln'rn, 
which is found in Sonxaliland and th(» Suda.n. A.s the 
conditions are, however, favonrabh^ to its life, it woxdd 
be an easy matter to introduce the Ixdbei' plumed .species 
for farming. The young ostrich is often Iwought foi' 
sale by the natives, and it becomes excessively taniiL 
The footprint is not unlike that of the giradb, and hoth 
resemble the double -pointed flat track made by the 
camel, but are long and narrow, aird not so circular. 
The knack of discriminating between the various spoor 
of game is an art in itself on which one could write a 
separate chapter ! 

The representative of the pig tribe in Africa (njeri), 
both in Nyasaland and the northern sphere, is the wart- 
hog (Sus phacocoerus). He is nothing like so large, so 
powerful, or so fierce as the Indian wild boar. hlis 
tushes, however, are very much larger and thicker, and 
some six or eight inches are exposed outside the lip, and 
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Giu'l u[)\v!ir(lH, Ak will l)ii Mc*(Mi fnim thn ho is not 

a ])!'(>, possessing aniiual, On Llie le\'el plains abound 
Njenis, wliuvo he a-hnnnds, soiiie inoslj exc,i41ent spovi 
uiig'lit, 1 think, he had in pig-sticking, were horses in- 
troduced. The village jiig- ol‘ India, is siin])ly the, wild 
species domesticated, aiid they frequently interbreed 
with the wild “sounders”; there is no reason why 
this African animal should not he similarly tamed. 
The wart-hog rarely stands above two feet at the 
shoulder. He has a ridiculous habit of carrying his 
tail on end when running. 
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The lion — Compavisoii with the tigev — Foarlussiie.ss — M.ui-eatei'.s — Night- 
shootmg — An incidGiit with tiger — “ Night-sigh tH” — dogs — 
Leopard — Sorval — Hyoiia — Small game — Nou-gamo birds — Ralioous, 
&c. — Small manunala — Roptilos — Lizards— Snakes— - hrsuets — Auls 
— Boas — Nature of sport in Africa — llorHos and dogs a lUrsldcsratuin 
— Vitality of big game — “(jcUiug their legs”-- Ineiimpetunco of liast 
Africans an luiuters — 'Plioir pluck — Hlalkiiig—Nntivc tribes as hunters 
— Rides— Otlicr rcciuisitos. 

Ok the carnivora of Africa tlie oliiof, of courso, is Iho 
hon [Felis leo). Boili in NyiiKalaiuI and in Hist A fried, 
these animals ahound. They are found alike at tlu) 
sea-level and at the highest altitudes, (.^uite recently 
one has been shot even on tho island of Moniha,sa, and 
they are common on the mainland near the coast, while 
I myself came upon a troop of them on the Man escarp- 
ment at an elevation of some 8000 ft. 

The lion in his habits, as in his character, is very 
different from the tiger. He courts no concealment, 
and shirks no encounter. The tiger, nidess tracked up, 
or driven out of the fastnesses of the juugle, is rarely 
or never seen. If come upon unawares, he will in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred plunge into the jungle and 
escape from view. If suddenly confronted at very close 
quarters he may charge in self-defence, as I have 
known him do, and on such occasions he will invariably 
roar terrifically to frighten his enemy : in fact it is, 
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l)uv]i;i,p.s, tlui only occasion on wlilch he chi'fi roar his 
host. A. inan-oater may assume the aggressive, and a 
tiger, should he hear sounds in front, and have cause 
to suspect that he is surrounded or ejitraj)ped, will fear- 
lessly charge, Inxt his natural insthict is to escape. 

A lion, on the other hand, stalks majestically over 
the plain in the open. If he sights man he will gexier- 
ally go from him, but he scorns to run, and if pressed 
close or interfered with, will charge viciously. It would, 
indeed, appear as though the lion considered it infra 
dig. to holt, even from man. I have fired shots at a 
lion and lioness, and though the bullets went so close 
that they must almost have singed the hair, they 
walked j^i'ODdly along till they crested a rising ground 
and disappeared. Crossing a small ravine, I ran after 
them as fast as possible, hoping for a shot at the point 
where they had disappeared, but when I reached it, I 
saw them gallojDing fast on the far horizon. As long 
as they were in view tliey scorned to run, hut when 
once out of sight they had made the best of their time ! 
I have agam and again remarked this, and often as I 
have seen lions I can never recall an instance where 
they may be said to have fled from me. Lions go 
about very often in troops. At the Lanjora, near 
Machako’s, Mr Jackson counted twenty - two of all 
sizes in one troop. This was witnessed by several 
Europeans. The most I have seen was in the troojo 
I have mentioned, on the Mau plateau — two lions, 
four lionesses, and four cubs. At the same time, the 
lion is more frequently met with singly or in pairs. 

He is not easily scared. At the Athi, I remember on 
one occasion firing a regular fusllade at some small ante- 
lope. I was utterly fagged and demoralised, and could 
hit nothing, while the Grant’s gazelle at which I was 
shooting, though hit seven or eight times, refused to 
succumb. Unsteadied by the long and hot march, and 
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anxiouR to .secore liini, I livotl roc'klt'.s.sl_y, iuul ])rol)iil)ly 
expended sojne t-vv(dvo to fifteen I'ouiul.s. This ahsui'd 
performance took jdaco closo to a ]mteh of kdl reeds. I 
went away, leaAdny instructions I'or the caravan, Avdilch 
wa.s a short di, stance htdiind, to halt lunu'. 'I'htw did so, 
and were seated, chattering- and smokino-, all round the 
reeds, when a luag'uificent lion stalked out in their 
midst ! He had lain there, conteniptuou.sly disregarding 
iny previous shots. The porters of course, in a panic, let 
off their I’ifles ; one shot may have gruiied him, for he 
immediately faced round, as he was sloudy walking otf, 
and in another second he would have charged, had not 
Shukri's unerring rifle shot him dead. On another 
occasion I almost trod on a lioness, nnd firing a sna])- 
shot at about 12 yds’, distance, 1 actually succeeded 
ill missing her ! Slio turned at oii(U‘, and umd(’ a, de- 
luonstratiou to charge. Knowing my life dt'pendt'd on 
my loft harrel, 1 liold my ground, a,nd reservinl it till 
she should ho on the top of ini'. We faci'd isveh other 
for a luoincut, whou with a growl hIu> Inrued and went 
oir at a slow gallop. The incident 1 have uai'ratud of 
the lion which .stole our shoo]) at kort (feorge, will also 
prove how fearless these animals are. 

Lions will often attack men — presuinahly when game 
is scarce ; and so had were the lions on the hanks of the 
Shire, near Nyasa, in this respect, tlnit my caiioe-inen 
dare hardly land in daylight to collect firewood, and would 
on no account do so after dark. We invariably camped 
on little islands in the river. I had the misfortune to 
completely lose myself in the jungle when shooting at 
this very place, and the prospect of spending the night 
on the branch of a tree was not a pleasant one. To have 
slej)t on the ground would have been, I understood, to 
convert one’s self into lion’s-meat to a certainty before 
mornmg. Talking of this tempts me to digress for a 
moment on the subject of “ sitting up ” (in a tree) over 
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ii (letid iuiiuuil, ill order to slroot a lioa or tiger. I look 
on this ns the most feeble and jJiisillanimoiis class of 
sport — wrongly so called. 

I have heard of oxen being tied up by a native rajah, 
day by day for Weeks, under a certain tree, and the 
stall-fed tiger thus reserved for the rifle of his honoured 
European guest. One might as well boast of the trophies 
of a tiger shot through the bars of his cage at the Zoo ! 
Nevertheless, under special cucumstanoes, I have my- 
self tried this form of “ sport,” and sat up more nights 
than I care to add up ! I have said that I once did so 
for a month consecutively m India, but I had an excuse. 
For the animal I was following from morning till night 
was a maii-eatiiig tiger who was said to have killed 
over a hundred men, and on whose head was a large 
reward. By night I sat in trees over the water, where 
I expected he would drink — my food being brought to 
me at daybreak. It is the poorest form of amusement 
I know I So absolutely silent must one sit, concealed 
in the carefully constructed machmi, that one dare 
hardly breatlie, The mosquitoes graze at will on 
one’s forehead ; a hand must uot be moved to displace 
them, at the hour the tiger is exjjected The tiny 
juiigle-hee— not half the size of the house-fly — in search 
of moisture settles on the eyelids, till he exasperates 
the hunter, who dare not dash him off And after aU, 
the result is almost certam disappointment l Out of the 
scores of times I have thus watched, I have never once 
met with success. 

On one occasion, while watching for this same tiger, I 
had a droll contretemps. I had tracked him to a par- 
ticular jiatch of jungle, and I found he had killed an ox 
there. No water, save one small pool, was aziywhere 
near. It seemed a certainty he would drink there that 
night. An ox had been tied up near. There was no 
proper tree to make a machan in ; the oirly one was a 
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low polliircl. I homnvod :i. native (■liarpi))/ (lied), and 
fixed it among tlio thin boiigiis, whicli el, si* would not 
have home my weight. Just at the lime llu* tigi'i' wa.s 
expected, the ox made a rush among iht* dry inaize-slalks 
helow me. Tightening' my gra,s[) on my loaded rille, 
and hardlj'’ drawing ray hreath, 1 leaned ovei‘ to look. 
At that moment, without the slightest warning, the 
houghs to which the chn)'j)Oi/ was tied, and tho.si* on 
which it rested, gave way with a crash. The native 
who sat beside me, and I myself, descended bodily with 
the charpoy on the top of the ox ! Whether the tiger 
was really approachmg I do not know. We. clambered 
up iirto the tree again, and spent a misi'vahle night 
clinging to its branches. 

Once, in Nya,sahind, being v(‘,ry anxioii.s to shoot a 
lion, and having only a few days at my diM|)osiil, L 
sat over the oarca,s,s of an eland I had shot, to He,e 
if they would come. Several did coim*, hul^ Ihere was 
little or no moon, and the inos(|uitoe,s tlrew more blood 
from me than I did (Voin the lions ! I lui,ve heen shown 
maiiy ingenious fore-sights for night-shooting, In which 
luminous paint and diamond ti])S were |)ronnneiii. Mr 
Holland of Bond Street showed mo the very last inven- 
tion a few days ago, and was surprised, apparently, at 
my condemning the whole practice as mere poaching. 
On one occasion, when waiting over water for the man- 
eating tiger of which I have spoken, I had need of a 
night - sight. I caught a firefly, aud putting some 
sticky juice of a tree on my fore-sight, I placed the in- 
sect back downwards upon it, so that his wings ad- 
hered. As he constantly wriggled to get free, the 
bright spark at the end of his tail afforded a perfect 
sight to the -rifle. 

From what I have said, it will be gathered that to 
follow the lion into dense cover is even more dangerous 
than to follow a tiger. I have attempted it — in a 
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I't'clclc^RH mood — -l)ut have never succeeded in ineetiiij^ 
the holt undei' such circuinstances. If I had, I shoukl 
not, in idl proliabdity, he now writing these pages ! 

I ouljf once came on a pack oJ' African wild dogs 
{Cmm sylvatic'us Africanus). They are quite unlike 
the Indian variety, excejitt in their behaviour. They 
had been stalking a hartebeest, and ran into him, but 
missed their mark and lost him. They then j^roceeded 
to stalk a giraffe in a most deliberate maimer. Some 
crejat along in the ojien, or took iqi positions on ant- 
hills, while otheiis slunk round through the bush. The 
giraffe saw me, and “sloped,” a word which exactly 
expresses the action of that animal in retreat ! The 
dogs started forward, and straightened out then.’ 
hacks ; some were regularly on sentry, others lying 
down, f fired at one. Tliey only ran fonrard a few 
yards, giving tongue, and even returning quite fear- 
lessly, just nice the Indian clog. In colour they are 
black, with a wlute tij) to their bushy tails, and the 
body, and especially the legs, sjiottecl with dirty white 
and fawn colour. They stand as high as a retriever or 
pointer, and are lean, lanky brutes, full of going, and 
wuth terrible teeth. They are rough-haired, and have 
a very deep howl, but do not bark. The ears are large 
and iqjright. The Indian wild dog is not nearly so 
large, and is of a rufous red, with whitish belly, and a 
scanty brush-tail of the prevailing red colour. 

The leopard (Felis pardus) is found throughout East 
Africa. He is at times very daring, and will attack and 
kill men. In Uganda it is contrary to custom to shoot 
him, and when one of these animals has made himself 
obnoxious at the capital, by killing goats or attacking 
people, a great hunt is organised, and he is driven out 
of his cover. He has to run the gauntlet of the crowd 
on either side, and is thrashed to death with sticks. 
Should he maul any one, he is beaten off by the rest. 
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It is all looked upon as a joke, and indlL>at(‘S llio 

])luck oi‘ the peo]de, for ho in a, lar^'tv and powcn'Iid 
hrute. When tluTs hattoml to di'ath, lio i,s nIuiiii' oh 
a pole, and carried to the. king, wliosi' por(pii.sit(' llu* 
skin is ; or lie may g'ivo it to the chief who organised 
the hunt. In the ahsouco of Mwanga, alloi- tlu' wair, 
a leopard so hilled was hi-ought to ICaiupala and ])re- 
sented to me. 

The serval cat [FeUs scri'nl) is also found both in 
Nyasalaiid and East Africa, It is a comparatively 
large animal, and A^ery fierce ; tire skin is jadlow, ^^'ith 
very large black spots and blotches. Like the leojiard, 
servals, though common, aro not often seen, owing to 
their retiring habits; hut I have shot thmu in East 
Afi'ica. T once kept for sonu' time a serval kiUeu. It 
was a most engaging little aiiiiiial, lidl of fmi and mis- 
chief, and very iio’ce. It would lun’or allow a, hlaok 
man to touch it, and ukUmhI I alone had a.iiy InllrK'iic.o 
with it. It Avas very AVtdl awari’i when it was doing 
Avroiig, and if detected AAaadil at once propart' for a, 
fight. When I Avas Avritiug in my room at Mombasa 
it would suddenly dart upon my table, upsetting papers, 
&c., and like a flash of lightning would he olF again, 
and prepare to fight me, having apparently done this 
merely out of sheer bravado and mischief, and to “ get 
a rise out of me ” ! I would box its ears Avith a slipper, 
amidst much hissing and spitting, hut the moment tlu< 
punishment was over, it had forgotten all about it (uidiice 
a dog), and was as affectionate and as ripe for any neAv 
mischief as ever. When feeding, however, it Avas cpite 
intractable. Among many such ]3ets that I have had 
at various times, including tiger cubs, young hears, &c., 
it was, I think, the most amusing, and I became quite 
fond of it. 

There are two kinds of hyena in Nyasaland, the 
striped (Hycena striata) and the spotted {Jrl. cvocata), 
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l)ut 1 biwo sec'u only ibo Lifctei’ in East Africa.’ They 
sAvarni in yrcat imiiibera, especially in the districts 
where the itastoral tribes live — Masailand, Ankoli, &c. 
Now that the cattle are dead, and they no longer can 
get the bones and offal of these, they have become 
very bold from starvation, and probably destroy much 
game. I have already narrated several instances of 
their audacity. 

There is a very great ahundance and diversity of 
small game in Africa. As stated in the Railway Survey 
Report, “acres of geese and ducks” may be seen on 
Lake Naivasha, and these include a great variety of 
species. Teal, widgeon, and I believe snipe, are also 
foTUrd. There are various kinds of bustard, including 
the great bustard, and another large slate - coloured 
species which struts like a turkey. When flying it 
looks like a large vultui'e with black - tij^pecl wings. 
The guinea-fowl is perhaps the most tyjsical game-bird 
of AtHca, and takes the place of the pea-fowl in India 
and tlie tni'key in America. In aclditi03i to the commojr 
species, there is a very handsome variety, the “vultu- 
riue,” found in great numbers on the Sabakhi. 

Many kinds of partridge [qudh), as also of the red- 
legged “ French partridge,” are found. Of the latter, 
a large crested bird is excessively common on the 
Sabakhi ; of the former, I have seen a dark iron-grey 
species with a head denuded of feathers (like the 
guinea-fowl), and a scarlet beak, in Kikuyu, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary “grey” partridge. Some three 
different species, at least, of sand - grouse are found, 
one of them very large ; and Sergeant Thomas of the 
Survey told me that on the Man escarpment, to the 
west of Naivasha, he found the English grouse. Several 
varieties of quail exist, and this bird is extremely 

1 Emin found the striped hyena at Tabora (German East Africa) —Zoo- 
logical Proceedings, 1890, j). 8^7. 
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plentiful, Blue rocks, green ])lg’c‘on, and eiullc'.s,s va,ri(s 
ties of doves (.some with game feaLher.s lik(' parlridgti) 
freLj^uent the tree-juugle. Hares are coinmou, and with 
the tiny pah gazelle afford some si)ort for Iho shot-guu, 
Of non-game hird.s there arc' endless 'eaiielic's. Tlio 
vultures and hawks are Avell rej)re,sc>uted, a„s also the 
storks, cranes, bitterns, cormorants, divers, moorhens, 
and other water-birds. A very huudsome parrot is to 
be seen ; and the scarlet -tailed grey jrarrot, so wndl 
known in England, is indigenous in Uganda. Nuinhein 
of these are brought down by the ])orterH, for .sale 
at the coast. Toucans of various kinds ifecpient the 
heavier forest, and very many hrighL-}duiuag(*d birds — 
prorauiont among which for govgc«msm'Ss of colouring 
are the reed-sjiarrows, weavcM’-liirds, and kingfisluH's 
give brightness to the' .sconce iSong-hirds ai'c' unmer- 
ons. Tlio grc'at black I'avcai, the lioodod crow, and 
others of this family, are to Ih^ scum llivoughouL Ihc 
country; while the common spn.rvuw, and that most 
ubiquitous of birds, the' pied wagtail, mmiiid us of 
England, 

Troops of large baboons arc mot with both in Lius 
northern and southeru British teiritoriccs. 1 have 
already narrated how they will, wdien provoke, d, attack 
man. They come down regnlardy in sea.son to the 
hanks of the Sahakhi to feed on the frnlt of the Bor- 
assus palm. Many othei- species of monkey am found 
ill these countries, including the beautiful colohus, 
which, however, is so prized for its skin by all natives 
that it has become rare. It lives in the depths of the 
forests, and is very shy, and hard to aiiqiroach. Porcu- 
pines are common, as are large edible held-rats. One 
sees numerous kinds of field-rats and mice, some ivith 
tails like squirrels or the jerboa. They swarm in some 
localities, especially round Njems. Large red scpiirrels, 
and others with a striped .skin, may be seen in the 
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juu^'los, and Llia .stvaiiy'ti-lookiug leiimr is often caiigiii 
by the nath'es and broiigbf for sale. 1 have also seen 
tlie armadillo in Nyasaland. 

Ibeptiles are very iiuuieroiis, from the giant crocodile, 
whicli swarms in the rivers and lakes, to the most 
minute of lizards. The crocodiles are of several varieties, 
including the ugly snub-nosed alligator, which is found 
in tens of thousands in the Albert Lake, the crocodile 
proper, and a smaller green - coloured variety which 
frequents the fish-jDools. One could recall many stories 
of crocodiles did sjDace permit, hut I must not digress 
again. 

The lizards of Africa are very numerous, and some of 
them veiy beautiful. They vary from the great lizard, 
some S ft. long, which looks like a young crocodile, 
to the blue-headed sentinel, which scurries round the 
ti'unlc of a tree on your approach, and the endless blue- 
tailed and other rock-lizards, which you may watch 
idly basking in the suii on a cloudless African day. 

Turtles abound in the rivers and lalces, and the 
laud-tortoises and mud-turtles are very varied. The 
l)iggest land-tortoise I have seen was about a foot in 
diameter. It had been very cruelly spiked by the 
natives, appaj'entiy to jirevent it laying eggs, for what 
reason I do not know. 

Snakes are common, especially the cobra and puff- 
adder. Some cobras sjiit at an enemy, and the natives 
say that if the spray it ejects lodges iji the eye it carises 
blindness. I have also seen the hooded cobra. Of 
puff - adders I have seen the common brown variety, 
and a very beautiful species with checkered yellow 
and black markings. The python is also found in 
Africa, and is common in the Lake districts. Wilson 
relates that one swallowed a wife of the King Mtesa ! 
Harmless green and coloured tree-snakes are common. 
Curious reports are rife about the black mwamba, to the 
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effect that it has tUe coiul) of a cuek, luid crows, aiul 
attacks every one passing ky its lair ; it is apparently a 
species of haniaclryacl. Frogs, — from the giant Imll-frug 
downwards, — and toads akonnd. The latter ar(‘ ex- 
tremely pleiititnl in Uganda. It is a curious iking — 
first pointed out to me ky a native —tkat Lke frogs in 
a marsli have very keen kearing, and will detect tke 
ligktest footfall of a passer-ky, Tipon wkiek they make 
a vociferous clamour. He descriked tins trait as a 
provision of nature against tkieves ky night ! 

Of the strange and weird insects of Africa I have left 
myself no space to write. They deserve volumes to 
themselves. The mantis is found of every size, from 
4 in, long to an almost microscopic insc'ct. Beetles 
are often of elephantine ])ro])Ortious, and are of endless 
kinds. The kutiorflies and inoiks an^ many of ilituu 
of enoa'iuouH size and exapiisiLo kcanly. Of Uie fonimr 
there is an immense variety. The ants are eciually well 
represented. Mome are very trouklcsome, suck as the 
.s'ih/k and the maji-molo, and tkeiv kite is mo>sb ])ainrul. 
Tke former attack in masses, and 1 have known Lkem 
stampede donkeys, and turn out a slee])ing camp. Scor- 
pions are numerous, especially among tke dead leaves of 
forest-trees, and the varieties of the mosquito are a study 
which is often forced upon unwilling students. Honey- 
bees abound, and T have noticed a kind of ground-bee, 
whose nest was made beneath the soil, while a long 
neck of moulded clay projected above tke ground and 
gave access to the nest, hut prevented rain or water 
draining into it. The natives suspend hollow logs in 
the trees for the wild bees to hive in, and they take 
the honey, but discard and make no \ise of the wax. 

With a few general comments on sport I will close 
this chapter, already over-long. East Africa is, indeed, 
the paradise of sportsmen. I was myself prevented, as 
I have said, by other duties, and by urgent necessity for 
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hiisti', '\vh(-'n pavssiiiy' tliroujfli tlu^ gaiuo coimti'y, froui 
much shootiui>'-— oxGe])t such afi 1 could obtain l)y 
di^'erg'illil■ Iroju tlm line, of march, and covering some 
twenty-five milea or more daily. Under such circum- 
stances one is oi'teii compelled to abandon 'wounded 
game, when it heads back in the opposite direction to 
tlie line of march — a necessity always grievous to a real 
sportsman. "With horses and dogs in Africa, the 
grandest sj^oit in the world could be procured. One 
could then, on the open plains of Masailand, galloj) 
down each wounded liartebeest, and not one single 
animal need he shot in excess of requirements, and 
none he left to die, or to be pulled down by hyenas. 
Witli J\orses the zebra and wildebeest could be rid- 
den down and driven into paddocks or lassoed. With 
dogs one could track through the densest gvnss and 
j'nngle, and make certain of recovering one’s game, 
wlicve riding was impossible. Such methods would 
eliminate the one drawback of big -game shooting — 
the reeling of butchery when luck is bad, and, in 
spite of the sportsman’s utmost efforts, animal after 
animal is lost though mortally wounded. The pleasure 
and excitement, moreover, of galloping after game, or 
hunting with trained dogs, surpasses, perhaps, even 
the zest of the stalk and the shot, and is its natural 
complement 

Two conditions of sport in East Africa lend em- 
phasis to these I’emarks. One is the incredible recuper- 
ative power of the large antelopes and all heavy game ; 
the other, the extraordinary iiiefficieucy of the natives 
as hunters. In confirmation of the first, I could fill 
chapters full of instances in which I have shot harte- 
heest, wildebeest, zebra, buffalo, &c., and completely 
“ bowled them over ” with a well-placed bullet through 
a vital organ. They have lain apparently dead on the 
ground ; presently they have staggered to their feet, 
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iuul ill wliat appoarticl a (liuil (l('!i.ili - stniyii'lc* havn 
crawled a lew yards. Tlu'ii they ^iJ'aiu st-nuii^'th niid 
hobble along a short distance iii CroiiL ol‘ llie hunter. 
Ammunition is valualile in the lieart of Atrioa, aiul one 
refrains from firing- a needless shot: [ireseully your 
dying animal trots away — vircn Hcqiiii'lt vtiiido -and 
tiiially he gallops over fclie horizon as though nothing 
had ha20]3ened f Times without number I have experi- 
enced this. One follows on, almost at a trot, mile after 
mile in a burning suii. Quite uusteadied by tlie exer- 
tion, and demoi’alised by the chagrin, one fires round 
after round, and makes miss after miss. Ultimately, 
having covered a great distaiioe and u’asLed much am- 
munition, one sees the Avounded animal mix will) a herd 
and become quite indistinguishalile, and ri'idises thab 
one has lost ib ! 1 would bliorefort' impre.ss on Ihi' liuntor 
never bo consider his game haggl'd until the linnting- 
Icnife 1ms done its Avork. If your animal falls to the 
shob, cover it Avibli ymiv loft barrel mdil yonr gun- 
beare]’ has seized it, and (ire if it rises. From the 
elephant to the tiny pali, treat all alikt', In the case 
of the ele]jhant, 1 could (|uote a curious instance from 
personal experience; and a friend of mini' once shot 
one and cut off its tail, and sat on the carcass for some 
time, ultimately leaving it to follow another. When he 
returned it was gone ! 

But of all game the antelopes are the most tenacious 
of life. All animals, when first hit, are staggered by 
the blow, and may be comparatively easily secured. 
OiAce they “ get their legs ” they become more and 
more unaffected by the wound, and, what is still more 
remarkable (and I state it as the confirmed observation 
of a number of year, s’ experience), subsequent shots have 
not only no such staggering effect, but positively apj)ear 
to give increased vitalit)’' to the animal. I have noticed 
this with all classes of game both in India and Africa,, 
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a,)ul it iippliew to a Ixmr when spoaml, as much as to a 
hai'toheesi hit by a bullet I'voni a rifle. 

As roy'ards the second point. The Swahili or Zanzi- 
bari is indubitably tbe greatest fool at hunting 1 have 
ever seen ; and the natives of the various tribes are 
little or no better. Contrasting them with the Bheel- 
trackers of India, whose skill is absolutely wonderful, 
or even with the oixliiiary shikarry, or common Indian 
villager, the difiereiice is marvellous. I myself was 
quicker both to see and follow a blood-trail than the 
best hunter I ever met in East Africa ; yet an Indian 
tracker could give me as many j)oiuts in such work 
as I could probably give to a London cabby. They are 
equally poor in sighting game. They have, moreover, 
no instincts as hunters. Instead of noiselessly touch- 
ing one’s arm, indicating the game with the pointed 
fl]iger, and thi'usting the rifle instantly into one’s hand, 
they will whistle loudly to call one’s attention, point 
energetically with much gesticulation, and it will not 
occur to tliein to hand the rifle they carry till the 
game, weary of this music-hall performance, is in full 
retreat at a gallop. Three years’ constant teaching 
failed to fully eradicate these faults from my gun- 
bearer. I have even looked over my shoulder when 
stalking a buck (surprised at its suddenly taking fright), 
and found my intelligent sportsmen following behind 
with the camp -flag held aloft! They can never tell 
you (as the Indian shikarry does with absolute cer- 
tainty) whether you have hit or missed. They have 
been absolutely positive of a hit whicli I misdoubted, 
and when I asked which one, have pointed to an 
animal at which I had never fired. Again, they have 
told me unanimously that I had missed, when the ani- 
mal had dropped dead to the shot, and was lying where 
he fell ! Tlus is a great drawback to the hunter, be- 
cause a bystander has a great advantage in seeing the 
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result oi' a phot, siuco tUo object is not olipciinHl by th(>, 
Hiuoke of the rifle. Ho can also clearly bear t he 
“tlaicl” of the Inillot. Dualla could ulway.s di'leet this. 
Bveu thoug'li staircliiig' 100 yds. or more away li'om tiu', 
but niy guii-beai'era never could hear it, although close 
by my side. 

On the other hand, the Bwahili olt('u sIkays very 
great pluck with dangei'ous game. My left wrist having 
been shattered by a bidlet in Nyasaland, 1 could not 
properly handle my heavy rifle. Any (me of my men 
would, without the slig-htest hesitation, alhjw me to rest 
it on his shoulder to fire at elephant, rhino, (u- Imflalo, 
standing unarmed, face to face with these animals fer 
the purpose. They will often (as 1 could (piufce many 
cases to prove) fearlessly (‘ollow (H'ou Avouuded (d((|)hani 
into the densest cover, hut ilu'.y arci U'rrilily liable to 
panic. hj]o])haut-trackevH in Nyasaland uro sonudhnes 
very good, and the nativcis ther(^ ar(( all nioi'(i skilful 
Inintors tlian in East Africa. 

The hushes dotted over Llu! plain, and ('specially ilu' 
ant-hills, give the sportsman a gre,at lulvanLiyge in stalk- 
ing game in Africa. In some districts, however as on 
the Athi plains — the animals are so tamo that tlu-y 
will stand within easy range and gaze at the passcu'-hy; 
and I have even known eland and z(3hra trot towards 
the caravan, and accompany it out of curiosity. Few 
Europeans had, however, at that time, passed through 
Masailand, and already the game is much "wilder. The 
main difficulty of stalking consists in the fact that 
almost all herds of game in Africa are mixed : zebra, 
hartebeest, and the small antelope, all herd together, 
and frequently a rhino or ostrich will he close alongside. 
The safety of the herd depends on the most wary 
species, and a stray ostrich will thus often defeat the 
sportsman, -not merely preventing his getting within 
range of itself, but by giving the alarm, and so dis- 
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fcnvl)iug' all Llai oilaa' in tl\o An'ciuity. The does 

of Lho small auttdopes iiro also especially fcvyiuji; in this 
respect. 

Few of the ])ast()ral tribes apparently hunt or kill 
gaiiie, and thi.s account, s for the tainenes,s of the ani- 
mals in Masailand, where the wild antelope and zebra 
mingle with the herds of tame cattle. Now, however, 
prompted by hunger, the Masai will eagei'ly eat any 
game, or even olfal ; and on several occasions they 
ran, down and speared wounded zebra which I had shot. 
Asa rule they claim no part in an animal thus wounded, 
and at once deliver it up ; but on my downward journey 
their hunger impelled them to try and seize the meat, 
and a quarrel, ivhich nearly led to serious z’e, suite, ensued 
on one occasion between them and my men, who liad 
run forwai'd to claim the animal. The negroid tribes 
all kill and ensnare game, chiefly in jiitfalls. Various 
kinds are held to be unclean to various tribes; but, so 
far as I know, the buffalo is the common prey of all. 
The Wandorobo are a tribe who live (like tire Dwarfs) 
solely by hunting game. 

My own battery consisted of a 10-bore, for elephant, 
rhino, and buffalo ; a '577 express, for the large ante- 
lope ; and a 450 express (the first rifle I ever owned', 
and my constant companion). The latter I would re- 
commend against lions, leopards, and all the small 
antelope. This I think a most adecpiate selection ; 
but I would recommend the sportsman to substitute 
an 8-bore for the 10-bore (and even a 6- or 4-bore if 
he can manage it) I believe (with Baker and Saunder- 
son) in employing against these three animals the 
heaviest calibre which the sportsman can use. If I 
should add to this selection, I would include a shot- 
gun (left barrel choked), and a single-barrelled ‘380 
rook-rifle. 

The cartridge-belts should be as light as possible . a 
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jiiocti of leathev, with loops lov ouch I'ouiul, covonal hy 
a small liap as a prolo.cluai IVoui rain, is snllioltail, A 
roll of small tools— frot-tilos, ka., &o. - -is most usohil. 
Such an assortment as I have founil invainahlc', hotli tia' 
repairing rifles and for camp work, has btaai made' hy 
Messrs Buck, and fitted in a, leather ease accea'ding to 
my own design. The whole thing rolls up into a very 
small corajDass. A g-ood hunting' - knife, a cartridge 
extractor, a compass, and a water- liottle are otlu'r 
essentials when starting for a long day’s shooting. It 
may be wortli noting, that when game has been shot 
a considerable distance from camp, and I could not 
spare a man to watch heside it until tlm men shonhl 
arrive for the meat, I have frequently saved it from 
the vultures and hyenas by tying a pockot-luuulker- 
chiel to a stick, and leaving it (luttoriug over Liu' 
carcass, or close beside it in a lU'ighbouriiig hush, 
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AVPliNmX 1. 

.1, Till'! INDIAN A(!T (V. OD 181.3) AIJOLIHIDNU Till!: 
f.rXJAIi S'l'ATDM Oh’ .SLAVURY, 

/In A at /or do.clarivr/ and mmidiny Iho law royardin;/ the condition of 
ulaveri/ within the (erri/ories o/the FaU India Company. 

I, It ia lioi’oliy Dimotod aiul cloolarod, that no public oflioci shall, m exe- 
cution of any dooi'cc oc ovdev of the Court, or for the onforoement of .any 
dcniiunl of rout or i'o\'euuo, soli, or c.auso to he .sold, any person, or the right 
to the coinpulsory labour or sorvicoa of any person, on the ground that such 
person is in a si, ate of slavery. 

II. And it iR hereby declared and enacted, that no rights arising out of 
alleged property in tlie per, son and sei’vices of another as a slave shall be 
enforced hy any Civil or Crimm.al Court or Magistrate within the teriitories 
of tho E.ist India C'onipany 

III And it is hereby declared and enacted, that no person who may have 
acquired propeity hy his own industry, or hy the exeioise of any ait, call- 
ing, or profession, or by inheiitance, assignment, gift, or becpieat, shall be 
dispossessed of such property, or prevented from taking possession thereof. 
On the ground that such person, or that the person horn whom the property 
may have been derived, was a slave 

IV. And it is hereby enacted, that any act which would he a penal 
oilenoe if done to a free man, shall be equally an offence if done to any 
person on the pretext of his being iii a condition of slavery. 
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II Till-; AN'Ti-shvU';i;\ kukt iu‘ vi c. i-i, iMm. 

In till' iiutui' 111' Ui'li, llir Mi’icitu!, llu‘ t ’11111(1111 ^imi.iti'. I'lir Itilluwiiiir 
ili'ci’i'C is |iiililislii‘il li\ Hi, Si, W ill \ii liiv S V 111, Siill.ui nf /.ui/ni.n', 
mill IS III III' iii.iili' liiiiiwii III, mill (11 111- iiliivi-il li\,!ill mu sulin-i-i-i 
wUlliii irtVV iluuiilliiilis fi-iitu tins il.ilf. 


Ml iv- , 

I. Wi' lu-i't'liy i-iinlina nil tnniu'r iKs-n-i's uiul luiliiimii'i's iiiinli' Iiy nur 
(iruilc'i'ossiivs iiyaiiisL slmeiy and tin- KlaM'-tnuU-, aiul ili-i'Liiv thal wlu'tlu'r 
such decrees have hvtherln liecu (ivit in force or not, they shall ftiv the 
future he bimliiiu on our, selves and on mir milijeets 

i. We deehnu that, Hulijcet In the ciinilitioiis Hlateil helow', all slaves law- 
fully ■(lo.s.seM.secl ou this data by our Huhjecl.s .shall remain with their owiieus 
as at iivcHCut, 'riieir sfuias uludl he uueluiuved. 

II, We absoluUily (irohihit, froui this dale, all exchaujte, sale, or (lurehaue 
of wliivcH, dium'Mtic or otherwiNe. 'I'lieie mIiuII he no more triillle whatever 
in whives of auj' dcHei'i]iLion. Any Iiousoh heretofore ke()t for Irallle in 
ihniK'wtie wlavea hy Mlave-hnikoi'H aliall ho for e\er elimed, and aiij (leviion 
fouiul a«Uu(; an a broker for the e.xehiuijje or wilo of ulaves, whall he liable 
under our (irdor.s to movoui (lUiUHlnnent, and to he iloiiorled Fiomtmrdo- 
luiiiiouM. Any Arab, or other of oiir HulijuelH, hureafler fimnd o.sehaiif<inK, 
imriiUa.sing, ohtauuug, or Helling domeHtie or other Hlaven, Hindi Im liahlo 
under our ovdern to hcivovu (lunwhiuont, to de\nirtatioii, tiud the torfeiLure of 
all IiIh mIuvoh. Any Iiouho in wliiclr tvalUe of any kind in any duaeriiithm of 
hUvvo may take jdaoo nhall ho forfeited. 

4. Slaves may be inherited at the death of tireir owner only by tho law- 
ful chiklrott of the dQcea,acd. If Uio owner leaves no snob, olnldron his 
slaves shall ipso fatto heoonie free oil. the deatih of tshete ewiSes. ■ 

T). Any Arab, or other of our subjects, who shall habitually ill-treat his 
slaves, or shall be found m the possession of raw slaves, shall he liable 
under our orders to scveie punishment, and m flagrant cases of cruelty to 
the forfeiture of all his slaves. 

6. Such of our subjects as may marry persons subject to British juris- 
diction, as welt as the issue of all such marriages, are hereby disabled from 
holding slaves, and all slaves of such of our subjects as are already so 
married are now declared to be free 

7. All our subjects who, once slave.s, have been freed by Biitish author- 
ity, 01 who have long since been freed by persons subject to British juris- 
diction, are hereby disabled from bolding slaves, and all slaves of such 
persons are now declared to be free 

All slaves who, after tlie date of this decree, may lawfully obtain their 
freedom, arc for evei disqualified from bolding slaves, under pain of severe 
piiiiisbnieut. 



'nil: VN'i'i si.AVKUv KnuT (»i‘' auii, ist, isdo, 5()8 


H. I'.vfiy slii \ 0 hIiiiII 111' fiititU'il, as a, lifflit, :il. any timo laincofiii'Ui, to 
inu'i'hiisi' ins fii'i'clom at, a jiwt autl imsmisiMt' taviH', to be hxoil by mivHelvca 
ami imr Avab Milijei'tw, Tlie |iiii'iilm.siwii(iii(!y on ouv onlni' sball bo panl by 
till' .sl.iv’t' lo Ills iiwiii'i' liet'oi'i' a Kaili, who Hhall at once fiirai,sh tlio alave 
wil.li 11 iiujiev of freeiloiM, anil muiIi fi'ouil ahiveH mIuiII I'eceivo onr siieciixl pio- 
tectuiu aoaiiiHl ill tvoaliuenl. 'I'lii.s jirotuctioii Khali also be speonilly ex- 
tiiuili'il to all MlaveH who may jfaiu thoiv frcetlom imdei' any of the prov^isioiis 
of tins ileevee. 

i). I’l'om the (latu of this ilecvee every slave shall have the same I'lghts as 
any of our other aubjeots M'ho are not slaves to bring and proaeeute 
eoiiiplaiuts or claima before our Kadis. 

(Jivuii under our hand and seal Una ICth day of El Hej 1307, at 
Zanzibar (Angu.st 1, j.d. 1890) 

Am Bts Said, Hultan of Zanzibar. 


END OF TUB FIEST VOLUME 
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Tite Watfus of ITrncULi s By tho Same, 
Pair to Sen By L W. 31, Lookliait 
Miije 13 Ttiine By the Same 
Doubles AND Quits By tho Same 


lUiuuwii. By thn TCim. Emily fAWlosK. 
ArmoRA Pino, lly hiuuouoo Ollpliaiit. 
Pkjoadilly, By tho Saim). WUh IlJustra- 

tiOUM. 

Tuh IIkvot.t oii' Man. By Walter BbhiutV 
Eady Baiiy. By D. Gorard. 

Tnn Blacksmith of Von, By Paul ('usli- 
ing. 

The DiLnaiMA By tho Autlmi of 'The 
Rattlo of jODvltniR,' 

3tYTKivTAt. Ijtrr and 3[i9rauTUNR, Bi A 
Plain Woiniin 

Poor Nl.lliu By the Same 


Others 


Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. Each 

complete 111 ouo Volume 

FLORIN iSEillijJS, niuaUated Boards. Bound in Cloth, 2a. Oil. 


Tom CinNOLD’a Log By lliclmol Scott. 
The CBUian op the JIidqe By the Stimc. 
CyniL Thornton. By Captain Hamilton. 
Annals of the Parish By John Galt 
The Provost, &c. By the Same 
Sir Andrew Wylie. By the Same 
Tke Entail By the Same 
3[i3a 3 Iolly By Bcatiice ^lay Butt 
linaiNALD Dalton, By J, G, Lockhait 


Pen Owen. By Doan Hook 
Adam Bi.air By J G Lockhiul. 

Lady Ldc's Widowhood. By Gciierol Sir E, 
B, IlftuUcy, 

Salem Chapel. By Mis Ollplmiit 
The Perpetual Curate, By the Same 
Miss Maiuoriranks By tho Same 
John ’ A Love Sfcoi y. By the Same. 
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Wilham lUad'wood ctnd Sons. 


J5hA(.'K\V0()n. 

Stiuidiird Novi'la 

Stm.F.IXli •'\KltIliH, llUi‘itraLciI CoMii'. Uomul in ClnLli, Gtl. 

'I'm, UiriHU, 1111(1 Tin. Dticniii'i Sm Fjiizzui PujiriciN. Niuiiis at Mcii‘1, 

llj' Mil I'lliiluiiit. ,Vc 

'I'm. I.ii r. 01 -M it<iii. 1 \',uiiTi. liyD. M. Tire Sun vLTcny. 

^f"li‘‘ Lipu IN Tiiu Far IVest By G F, Buxton 

I'lMViUiAii Sums and SKUTUiua. By VAtunros: A Homan Story By J. 0. 
F. riiiiiltiiiui. Loekliait 

BON OAULTIEIl’S BOOK OK BALLADS. Fifteentli Edi- 

lion, Willi Illustrivtloiih by Doyle, Lflech, and Giwquill Pcap 8vo, 5s. 

BONlSTAli Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Arclii- 
tecl. of llio acutb iVonumont, IDdiiiburgh By Thomas Bonnar, F,S A Scot , 
AuUioi of ‘The Prcbont Ail Bovival,’ &c. With Tliree Poiirjiits ancl nninerouis 
Ulusliiitinns PustSvo, 7h Od. 

BOSCOBEL TKACTS. Eelating to the Escape of Charles the 

8'’(‘ond after llio Battle of Worocstoi, and his sixbsenuent Advontures ISditocl 
by J IlT’oiriy, ICsq , A M. A Now Ifidition, with additional Note*? and Illii.stia 
InniH, iiicludliii' Oonnumncations fioni tlio Rev. II li. Barham, Auihoi of the 
'lnj;(ildsliy J^ogonds ' 8vo, with ISngiavings, ICs 

BROIKIHAM, Momoir.s o£ the Life and Times of Homy Lord 

Hi'iniglimn ■ffrltt-eii liy IIimhku' 3 vols Sio, £2, 8 h. Tho YuUiiiiou mo bplil 
'X'liaiiiliily, ]ulu(i ICs. I'aBli 

JiJiOiVN. A Jfauiud of Boiaiiy, Anatomical and Pliysiologioal 
Fill' Ilio Unc 111' HUliluiits. Jly Itonuii'i' 13iiown, M A,, Pli.D down 8vo, iviUi 
iiiiiiioi'iiiiH UliialiiiUiiiiH, i'2». Oil. 

llllOWN. Tho Boole of tho Landed Estate. Containing Diroc- 
I liiiin 1(11' Uiii Miiiuini'iiiciil.niiil Diiviiliivniimt of tin* Ri'sniuocfl of LniiiU'iT Tioperty. 
Ily lluuiiii'i' 10. JliiowN, Fttcloi'miil lOnliilo Agiint Uoyiil 8vo,wItli Illiistratioiw, 21 b. 

BltOWN. Tho t'orostni' : A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 
lU'iivliiK, mill (Inuiunl Miinnsi'iiii'iil. iif Ii’ou'hI-IiI'Oob By .Tames Brown, LL D 
Now ISilitniii, UovlHcil by Join. Nisiiri', Aullior of Dritmli Foiosl 'Troiiii,' 4to 

[III mime yremrahon, 

BllO WN. Stray Sport. By -T. Moray Broayn, Author of ‘ Bliikar 

SlctdcliOH,’ ‘Pijwdi'i, tSjJur, and Spoar,’ ‘The Daya when we wont Hog-IIuutmg ’ 
‘i voIh, post Svo, with Fitty Illustrations, 21a 

BRUCE 

In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wallace Beuoe. Now 

ami IQiilaigod Edition (Jiowii Svo, ‘Is od 

-I limitpil vnnihpr of Coju/’s of Ike First Edition, on Uirije hand-made paper, 12s Od. 

lrlc;re’,s a Haifcl Addresses and Poems. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Laigo Paper Edition, Inuitcd to 100 coinea, price 21s 

BEYDjVLL Art in Scotland, its Origin and Progress. By 

Riiniim Bkadale, Master of St Gcoigo's Ait Soliool of GlnBgow. 8 to, 12a. 6il. 

BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology By Alex- 

ANDFti Buchan, LL.D , FRSH., Secretniy of the Scottiish Meteorological 
Society, &c. Growl Svo, with 8 Coloured Cliarta and Bngiavings is Gd, 

BUCHANAN. The Shirh Highlands (East Central Africa). By 

John Buchanan, Planter at Zoinba, Cioivn 8vo, 5*}. 

BURBIDGE. 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 

tloHS. Being piaotical directions for tho Piopagation, Culture, and Airangoment 
of Plants and Flowers ns Domestic Ornaincnta By F W. Burbidgi! Second 
Edition Ciown Svo, with inimoioub Illustrations, 7? Od 
Cultivated Plants • Their Propagation and Improvement. 

Including Natuial and AifcJficlal Hybridisulion, Bmsjng from Seed, Cuttings, 
and Layers, Grafhng and Budding, ns applied to the Families and Genera m 
Cultivation. Crown Svo, with uumcious Dlustiatious, 12s. Qd. 
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List of Books Published by 


JWffllOWS. Comuioutarios ow tko Histoi-y of I'lugliuul, ti'om 

ilin Eailicsl, Tihk's to lSii5 By Ulim-von lUmuows, I'liu’hi'ln of 

]vro(U‘iii ITistdiy in ilio Univeisily ot CKIoul, Captain 11 N ; I'.SA,, i'll*,, 
“OlllGlei do riiifitiucliun rublwiuo,” Fianco Ciowu Smi, 7*^. lid. 

BURTOlSr. 

Tlie History of Scotland ■ From Agncola’s Tuvasion to tlio 

E\tluetion of tlio last JncoblLo liiHUUoctiou, lU doiiN Tfinn lUnnos, B (! T< , 
HistoiiograpliGi *1107111 loi Scotland New »ind Ifinlnvged ICdiUon, 8 \uK., and 
Indc-': Giomi 8vo, £3, 3s 

History of tlio British Empire cluruig the Reign of Queen 

Anno In 3 vuls Svo ilfis 

The Soot Ahroad. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 10s, (5d. 

The Book-Hunter New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, 7s Od. 

BUTE. 

The Homan Breviary : Eeformod by Order of the Holy 
OJcumomoal Oouiioil ol 'J’lont , I’liblisliort by Ouln ol Topi' Ml' IbiP. V. , uiiil 
Hcvised by Cllemeut, VHI and Urban I'lU ; togclbw witU tbi; Ollk'l'^ Miu’U 
Kiaiitod. Translated out of Latin into Engllsli by John, Miiniuess of liiili', 
K.T In 2 vols crown Svo, elutb bourds, i dues nnont. .t'J, 2«. 

The Altiis of St Coliiinba. With a Prose Pamphrase and 

Notes, In paper cover, ‘Js (M. 

BUTT. 

Miss Molly. By Bioatbioio Mav Butt, Clu'ap Edition, '1h. 
Eugenie, Crown Svo, (i.s (id. 

Eliydtheth, and other Skctch(>a. Crown 8vo, ().s. 

Uclicia. Now lildition. Crown Hvo, 2s, (id. 

OATTID. 

Sermons By John CAtiiD, D.D., Principal of the University 

of OliiBgoiv. Bovcntoonlb 'rUoiisnnrt. Bcnii. 8V(i, On 

Religion in Common Life. A Sornion preached in Crnthio 

Cluueli, Oefcobar 14, 1805, before Her Mnjoatv Iluj Quocu and riiiiPo Albert 
Ptiblisbccl by Her Majosty’b CJoninmnd CJbc/ip Edition, ad, 

CALDER. Chaucer’s Canterbury Rilgriraago. Epitomised by 

WiLTHAM Caldrr, Witb PbotogiavuTC of tbe Pilgrinmgc Company, and otluH’ 
Illustrations, Glossary, &c. Crown Bvo, gilt edges, 4s. 

CAMPBELL. Critical Studies m St Luke’s Gospel . Its Domoii- 

olcgy and Bbionltlsm By Colih ClAMPBr.ni., T) D., Mniistei of tbcPaiiHb nt piui- 
dee, forincily Scliolfii and Eellotv’ of Glasgow Uuivcirflty Antlioi of iho ‘TInco 
First Gospels iii Gioelc, imangocl in immllol columns ' Post Svo, 7b Gd 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 

By tb© Rev A. A. OAMpBrnL, Minister ot Ciatluc. Piiblislvpd bj Coinnuvnd of 
Her Majesty CioivnSvo, 4s (id. 

CAMPBELL, Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 

collections ol AigyllsbiroHigblandci'aj collected clnoflyfiom tbo Gaolic. ■Willi 
Notes outlie Antiquity of the Drea.s, Clmi OoIoiifh, oi Tartans of IhoHiglilaiulera 
By Lord Arciiieald CAjn?BELi, Illuatnitcd ivitli NiuetOGii full-page ElcliIngK. 
4to, printed on linnd-made paper, £3, 38 

CAMPBELL, W. D., and V. K . ERSKINE The Bailie 

M'Phcc: A Cmling Song With Illusti'allons, and the iruslc to nliicli it may be 
Bung Small 4to, Is Od, 

CANTON, A Lost Epic, and other Poems. By William 

Oanton Grown Svo, Os. 
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Wilhuui HUackuwad and Sons. 


CAllRldK. Kmmiifis; or, li’ennontofl l^Ru'o’s Milk' fiBcl its 

usiM Jii tit(' Ticntuu'ul idkI dun' oC IHiUuouaiy and alluiv Wa^'tmg 

\\i(h iin oil Hin lu'sl, MeMiods of I'Vvmi'nljug Cow’s jmi: 

> 1,. VKimu'K, JVn^ .S,l!5 fljiil L.RfTB, Phy^iciaii to Ihc 

Miitlsl) I'uiiKis'iy, Mt 1‘otuihlmij?, &p. lUo^vn 8vo, IQs ul. 

ClAUKTAlUH, British Work in India. By E. CAESTAiiis. 

(’UUVU Mo, iK 

CAlTYrN". A Troftsury of the English and German Languages. 

rdiiijulciJ iruni tfu' iiLSf, Anthois and Loxicogiaplieis in both I/anguagcs By ' 
iloyrpli C u^\ IN, LL.l). and PJi D , of tho Univcrsiiy ot Gottmgen, t(.c Ciown. 
is\Oi 7s. Od 

CAVE-BEOWNE. Lambeth Palace and its Associations By J. 

(lAVi'dliiowiTL, M A., VicM of DnUmg, Kent, awl foi many years Curate of Lam- 
bPtli iVo'ish Cinircli. IVith an lutiodiirtiioii by tho Ai’clibisliop ot Cfiutorbuiy 
iScooiifl Udiluni, coutaimng an additional Ohautei on Medieval Life lU the Old 
I'alacos. S\u, ulbh niustrationa, 21s 

CHAETEllIF!. Canonicity ; oi‘, Early Testimonies to the Exist- 

(‘iiou and Uho ot the Dooks of tho New Tcstaiuenl Based on ICirchho/Fei''^ 
‘Qiu'lhMisainmliui^f.' Edited by A. II. Ciiautkris, I) B., Pioicssoi ol Biblical 
('I’ltlf'iMii in llio Uni\eisily of ISdinlnngh 8vo, 

UHENNBLTjH. Eecolloctions of an Egyptian Princess By 

Iii'i' Kiiulwli Gfivi'iiii'KS (Mius H (liuinNrt.iji). lii'ini; a UpookI cii I'lvt' Ypiira' 
Jic'ililruci' III tlio ( limrl of Ihiiincl rnilm, Wmliro, Soprani Eililios IVilli 'I'lueo 
I'oi'lmiU I'liHl Hvo, 7 s W. 

GlllllR'l'lHON'. Life of Sir Eohort Christison, Bart., MD., 

Dnoil, Pi»>ri‘>iNai of illodioftl J unspi udenm* hi the LTn/iPishy of Edhi- 
bmgl). JCditi'd by ])l» »Sowh. Jii 2 voIh. 8yo. Vol I.— Auloblogiaphy bin. 
Vol. n.- Mciuoiis IdH 

CirUOiVIGLES OE IVRBTRELY: A Provincial Sketch. By 

UlO Aullioi' of ‘(hiliurthu'o Folk,’ ‘John Orkbar,' &c 'i vols crown Svo, ou 

OMUEGl-r SRIlVrCE SOCIETY 

A Book of Goiuinon Order : hoing Eorms of Worship issued 

by Hill I'limvili Seivioo fiooioty. SIvUi Eiblioii. Ciown Bvo, Os AhuiiiSvoK 
raiiwii Svi), Os. Oil 

JIaily Oflioes for Morning and Evening Prayer throughout 

till' ’W pcIc. Citiwii su), ;i.s Oil 

Order of Divine Service for Ghildren Issued by the Church 

Si'ivipi! Siii'ioty ffitli SciitUsli Ilyimial Olotli, Od 

GLOITSTOE. Popular Tales and Eictions; their Migrations 

and Tiunsformatuins. By IV A Clooston, Editor of ‘Ainbian Poetiy fw Eng- 
lisli Ilonders,’ Ac. 2 vols post 8vo, xoxbmghc binding, 253 

COCHBAlSr. A Handy Text-Book of Military Laiv. Oomiiiled 

cliiefly to assist Oillcers preparing for Examination , also for all Ofllcers of the 
Reguln-r and Anxllia^ I^orccs Comprising albo a Synopsis of jiait of the Army 
Act By JlFajor P. Cochran, Hampshire Begiment Garrison Instructor, North 
British District. Oro>vii Svo, 7 r Od 

COLQUHOHN. The Moor and the Loch. Contaming Minute 

Instructions m all Highland Sports, xvitli Wanderings over Ciag and Coins, 
Flood and Fell By John Colquhocn Cheap Edition, Witli lUustiation'i 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

COLVILE. Eouiid the Black Man’s Garden. By ZfiLiE Ooi- 

VILC, If H &.S. With 2 M-ips and 60 Illuiti'atiQns from Drawings by the 
Author and from Pliotograplis Demy Svo, 10s 

CONSTITUTION AND LAW OE THE GHUEOH OE 

SCOTLAISD. IVitli an Introdactoiy Note by the late riinoipal I'nllooh New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged Ciown Svo, 3a Ocl 
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COTTEUTLL. f^uggestecl Tlcforius in ['’ublio Scliools. l!y 0 0. 

CoTi I JULL, ]\r.A (Jiowu Svo, IN Urt 

CRANf^TOtTN 

The Klegioa of Albius Tilrallua. Ti'unsliAed iuln Jfngliali 

uiHi Lifo of Llio Poet, nml lUiishatne* Noi,i>s liy CuANsrouM, 

LL 1)., Aiitlioi of a TjaiHlaliuii of ‘Catullus ' Ciowii yui, 15^ lal 

The Elegies of Sextus Proportiua. 'Ci'anslatod mto English 

Vt’ise, with Lilc ol tho Pout, ami Uhmliativo Noloi fhioMi S\i), 7s tUl 

CRAWFOilD An Atonemont of East London, and other Poems. 

Py Howard Crawjord, M A CrOAMi Svo, .js 

CRAWFOKD Saracmesca. By F Marion CRAAVFOEr), Author 

Of ‘Jti Isaacs,' &e &c. Sivtli Edition Ciown Svo, Ca. 

CRAWFORD. 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 

Dy the Uto Thomas J Orawixiiid, D D , Piofcssor of Plviiilty m the Uulvpisity 
ot liJdinbut^ii, Pifth Edition. 8vo, 12s 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General and Special 

Asppctsi TlviiU Bdvllon, Rcwatal and Eulai^cd, Svo, t's. 

Tlio Preaclmig of the Cross, and otlior Sermons. Bvo, 7 r. (id. 
The j\lyaterios of Christianity Grown 8vo, 7s. (id. 

GROSS. Xmprossions of Dante, and of tluj Now World ; wiiii a 
1‘Vvv'WovuH DU lUimHaUirtin By.l.W Ouomh, Kdltov of ‘ (hsnm'i I'Jliot’H !*ltV, (ih 
vcUUcd lu hup Uettorh mul JoiuualH.’ Pont hvo, {la. 

OUSTTING. 

The JlhiolcRmith of Voo. By PACir. Cir.Humit Author of ‘Tlio 

JlHUi'lli’l'lioi'ii,' ' Cut, wllh Ills own niaiinMKl.' (ihwiiilCillUim. (Jniivii BMi, Ds. Oil. 


DAVIES. 

Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 

Mid Uocoys (it East. AiiptUa. By 0. (Jituimoi'intu llvviriK. llUlst.vaU'd with 
.Scicn I'lill-iiago I’liitos New anil Olieinwr IWiUoii. Ovowji Svo, Os. 

Our Homo in Aveyron. Sketches of Peasant Lifo in Avoyron 
and Uio Lot. Uy G CmuBtoniFB DAVirs mid Mrs BaotmuAii.. lUiwuatod 
With full- imgo Illiiatmtiona 8vo, ICs, Olicnp Eclitioih Th Od 

DE LA WARR. An Eastern ■Orui.se in tho ‘ Edeline ’ By the 

(JJoniittss Dd La Warii. In Ilhiotmted Cover. 2s. 

DESCARTES The Method, Meditations, and PrinciiRcs of Philo- 

snpliy of XlGseaitos TiaiiHlntecl froiii the Originfil Piencli and Latin WiLli a 
New Intiorluctory Essay, lllstoucrtl and Ciilical, on tin* Oaitpsi.m l^liilosnphy 
By Profeasoi Vfitcii, TyL D , Gl.vsgow TJiuvoi'.ity Tenth Edition. O':! Od 

DEWAR. Voyage of the “Nyanza,” RN.Y (J. Doing tlio Record 

of a Three Ycam’ CniiRC in n Sclioonor ^aclit in tho Atlantic ami Paciilc, aiul hpr 
su'bseq.uGnt Shipwiech By J Cumming Dcwau, lato (injittani Kin^r's nuifjoou 
Gnanls and 11th PimccAlbmt’a Hiissai-. 'With Tuo Autoguvvuiea, mimoi'cus 
lUustiations, and a Map Demy Svo, 2ls, 

DICKSON Gleanings from Japan. By W, G Diokson, Author 

of ‘Japan* Bomg n Sketch of its History, Government, and Oillcera of the 
Einpii'B.’ With IlUisirationg Svo, ICs. 

DILEMMA, The. By the Author of 'The Battle of Dorking.’ 

Noiv Edition Oiown Svo, 3g. od, 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED : Their Treatment in referenoo 

to Food, Diseases, Habits, Pnmshmciit, Accoinplihlnnenta. By ‘ilAorNTA' 
Crown Svo, 2a. 6d 


IVtlliam Blackzvood and Sons. 


DOMKS'l’U'. EXPHUIMENT, A. Bytho Antlior of ‘Tdoala; A 

sillily iKim r.il’ii ' duittu S\<i, lla 

I)C)U(iliAM. {.’liini'so Htorios. By TioiElw IL Dottrlas Witlj 

by VarkiUKOii, ^'(nesLici, mid ofliMS feinnll demy 8vo, 

BU t'ANl'j. Tho Otlyssoy of Homor, Books I.'XII, Ti'ansJatecl 

lutu Vt’Ksu. ]Jy aii (JriuiLns Du Ovnk, K.O.M.G 8vo, 10b. Od 

I'UJfflKON History of tlio Edinburgh or Queen’s Eegiment 

Inftinfry Afilitta, now aid Dnttalloii The Royal Scots , with an A''coimt of 
th(’ Origin and Piogioss of tho Militia, and a Bucf Sketch of the Old Royal 
Scots. Uy Maicn R, (j Dudoeon, Adjutant Srd Battalion the Royal Scots 
Po.St8io, IVllll IlhHtlAtlOjl'?, lOd. Oil, 

DUlSTGAlSr. ifanual of the General Acts of Parliament relating 

to (ho Kalnioii Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 18S2 By J Barker Hdnoan 
f’lown 8i u, ja, 

DUNfaJIOBE. Jlaiiual of tho Law of Scotland as to the Bela- 

liiiiis bct'H'on AKilcultMral 'I'mmnts and tlio liandlords, Servaiita, Mcicliaiits, and 
Umu'iii. I5y ff, OtjNSMoiu: Svn, 7a. lid. 

DlirBE, Tliouglits ou Art, and Autobiograpliioal Jlemoirs of 
Ridvamil Oiiiiii'. I'ranslatc’d Itniii tlio Ilallan by B JI JiinD/ui, ivilli llie 
iii'riUlaHlmi of ttiii Aiitluii Now BdllUni. Willi nii Intioductioii by W. W 
N'louY. tliuwn avo, lOH Oil. 


IBJOT, 

(li'Oi'gn Eliot’n Life, llolatod in Her Letters and Journals, 

Armngod ivud JCdllcd by Inn* hunband, if. W Ouohh. With BorLuit ami oLlior 

UluHtratloiiH. 'I'ldul Kdd.lon U voIh. iiostSvo, 42 h. 

George tlliot’s Life. (Gahinet Edition,) With Portrait and 

111 la'l' 1 UiiHtUitiinim, 0 vola. ow™ n 8vo, l.Os. 

George JHioL’a life ^Yitll Portrait and other Illustrations. 

Ni‘W Edit hm, In ono volume. Ciowu 8vo, 78. Od 

Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 21 volumes, 

ovewu 8vi>, bi'lcu £5, fis Also io be hud handsomely bciind in half and full calf. 

The Voliinu's aro sold H<i\uiniU*ly, btmiul in olotlu pilco 5s saeh— viz. 

RoiiKilti, 2 vol.s.— Silas Mai'iier, The Taftea Vud, Bruthoi Jacob 1 vol — 
Adam Ilcdc 2 vola.—Si'ones of Clcucal Life 2 vols.— The Mill ou tho Floss 
o veils.— l\‘li\ lloll 2 volh. — Widdlcmarcb, li vols. — Daniel Deronda !i 
yoIh — -'i'lu* Npainsh Gy\>sy i vol —.Tub.il, and otlier Poems, Old and New 
J, vgI.— T lmoi^dnastug Sncli. 1 vol. —Essays 1 vol 

Novels by George Eliot. Cheap Edition. 

Ad«f^^ Bede JRn«tmi.ed. .9*. 6d., elefch.— TJie Mdl on the Floss JUas* 
trated 8s I3d , cloth.— Scenes of Clerical LUu Illustrated 8s , cloth — 
HiIrb Mainer the ‘Weaver of Ravcloe Illustrated. 2s 6d , cloth — Felix 
IToU, the Radical. Illustrated. 3s 6d., clotli.— Ruinoln With Vignette. 
3h cd., cloth, 

lliddlemaroh. Crown 8vo, Vs. 6d 

Daniel Deronda Grown 8vo, Vs. 6d 

Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

Svo, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition Crown Svo, 5s 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New 

New Bmtloii Cimvn Svo, Os 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. Selected 

Uom tbo Woilca of Georqr Bliov, Now Edition, Bcap Svo, Sa. Gd. 
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ELIOT. 

Tlie George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on line paper, 

■\vitli red boidei, aiul liaiulsomely bound m Cloth, gilt Feap. 8\ o, Od And 
lu i’lonch inoioGco or 5s 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS Originally published in 

the ‘Sal, uiday Review ' New Edition. First and Second Saies 2 vulh ciown 
8vo, (js cacli. 


FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The A Concise History of the 

Great Religions Sy*Jtem3 of tho World By vaiious Auihois Cioun Svo, 5s 

FAREER A Tour in Greece ui 1880 By Richard Eidley 
FAimuR. Witli Twenty •seven full-page IllUBtialioiis by Loid Windmou. Royal 
Svo, with a Mtip, 21s 

FERllIER 

Philosophical Works of the late James F Forricr, B.A. 

O'lon , Pi'ofcaaoi ol Moial riulosopliy and ■poHtic.il Eiioiioiiij, St AucIuiwh. 
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